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PREFACE. 



" We trust that Mr. Modi will some day collect his numerous essays 
into a volume ; they are worthy of preservation." (Dr. L. C, Casartelli, 
Professor, Sl Bede's College, Manchester, in the Babylonian and 
Oriental Record, Vol. VIII, No. 3, p. 72, April 1896). 

The above words of Dr. Casartelli (now the Bishop of Salford), which 
suggested to me' the idea of collecting my previous papers read before 
the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, in a previous volume, 
entitled 'Asiatic Papers' (Part 1, published in 1905), encourage me 
again to publish another batch of papers, subsequently read, in this 
second volume. 

In all, I have read jf papers before the Bombay Branch of the 
Royal Asiatic Society. Out of these 2Z have been collected in separate 
volumes as follows : — 

z In "The Parsees at the Court of .Akbar and Dastur Meherji . 

Rana " (1903). 
16 In " Asiatic Papers " (Part I, 1905). 

I In "A Glimpse into the Work of the B. B. R. A. Society, 
during the last 100 years, from a Parsee Point of View" 
(1905)- 

1 In " Dante Papers " (1914)- 

2 In " Anquetil Du Perron and Dastur Dariib" (1914). 
Thirteen* more are collected in this volume and one" more remains 

to be printed in a subsequent volume. 

1 also give in this volume, a paper, entitled " India in the Avesta of 
the Parsis,"' read before the Asiatic Society of Bengal on znd July 1913, 
and a paper, entitled "Recorded Instances of Children Nourished 
by Wolves and Birds," read before the Natural History Society of 
Bombay on 7th May 1889. 

I beg to tender my best thanks to my learned friend Ervad Bahmanji 
Nursserwanji Dhabhar, M. A., for his kindness to prepare an Index for 
this volume. 

JIVANJI JAMSHEDJI MODI. 

Mrmi Lodge, Colaba, Boubav, 
loti August, 1917. 

I Onsaf Ihms " A CoppsrplaCs Inscnpticn of Kbandeth" is publishKl in the bat number 

□f the Epigraphia Indo-Moalenuca 
( The MoKula >a Kaihmir bnd Jehaogir's InKription at Veriaag. 
.1 Publidwd in (New SsnoB), Vol. IX, No. lo (19 '3), pp. 497-3^ of the Journal of the Society. 
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Mofottdi on Volcanoes. 

{Read 26th April 1906.) 

While studying for my lecture on " Mount Vesuvius and my visit to 
I trnd rti *''*' mountain in 1889 " delivered before the 

Dnyin Pras&rak Society on Tuesday, the 17U1 
instant, 1 looked into some of the Eastern authors, to see if they 
gave any description of volcanoes. In Firdousi we find no regular 
descrifition of volcanoes. It is in Ma^oudi that we find a description 
of some of the volcanoes of the world. Modern European scientific 
writers on the subject of volcanoes have given references to the 
writings of the classical authors who have alluded to the subject ; 
but, as far as 1 know, they have not referred to Ma90udi. The 
object of this short paper is to collect Ma^udi's references to some 
of the volcanoes of the world, as it may be of some interest and 
importance to vulcanologists to know what an Arab writer of the 
lOth century said of this grand phenomenon of nature. 

Aboul Hasan Ali, sumamed Ma^oudi from one of his ancestors, 
flourished in the first half of the loth century after 
Ma^oud. a age. ^^^^^^ ^^ ^^^ ,^^^ .^ BagdSd and travelled 
through Persia and India and went even to the Malay Peninsula 
and to the Chinese seas. He travelled also in EgypL So, what 
he says of the volcanoes, especially of the Asiatic volcanoes, seems 
to be the result of his own observations. The book, in which he 
has embodied his observations and the result of his studies, is 
known as Maruj ul Zahab va Ma'din ul Johar/„j^| (^jt*»j 
1^,, . . .\1 1_ , j.\ i.e., the Meadows of Cold and the Mines of Jewels. 
Ma^udi lias written in Arabic and I give his description of the 
volcanoes from the translation of the work in French by C. Barbter 
de Meynard and Pavet de Courteille. 

I. The first reference to volcanoes by Ma;oudi is in the 16th chapter 

which treats of seas and their peculiarities.^ He 
Java volcanoes. , ^ „ . , . . , . . 

gives the foUowmg description of a mountam in 

the most distant parts of the islands situated in the sea of China : — 

" From these mountains emanates a continuous fire, of which the 

flames, which are red during the day and blackish at night, rise 

' Vol L,.p. -4^ 
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2 MA^UDI ON VOLCANOES. 

'scf'high' (haf thiy* re^ch the clouds. TTiese eruptions are accom- 
: l>^i£a:"ij'il[i: sdkin'ds' i^ the most terrible thunder. Often there 
'■ ^nahafes frDfiflCfi strange and frightful voice announcing the death 
of a king or simply of a chief according as it is more or less 
resonant. There are those who can distinguish this perfectly, being 
instructed in this matter by a long experience which never makes 
mistakes. TTiese mountains form part of the large volcanoes of the 
earth. Not far from these is an island, in which one hears con- 
tinuously the echo of the sound of drums, flutes, lutes and of every 
kind of instrument, of sweet and agreeable voices, and also of 
harmonious steps and clapping of hands. On lending an attentive 
ear, one distinguishes cleariy all the sounds without confounding 
them. The mariners who have voyaged on these sea-coasts say that 
it is there that the Dajil (JU.j) ».e., the Antichrist, has fixed 
his abode." 

Now, which are the volcanoes that Mapjudi here refers to as being 
situated in the sea of China ? It appears thai they form the volcanoes 

of Java and Sumatra. Of the great volcanic lines described by Prof. 
Anstead in his Physical Geography, " the most active is," as he says, 
" that of Java and Sumatra, separating the China Sea from the Indian 
Ocean." ^ He adds further on, that "the islands near the Malay 
Peninsula, commencing with the Andaman group and the Nicobar 
Islands, and extending through Sumatra, into Java are all volcanic, 
and the volcanic force attains there the condition of intense energy. 
Along the whole length of Java, the volcanic mountains are so close 
that it is difficult to distinguish between the various groups. This is 
the case for at least 700 miles. In this Island, the volcanoes range 
from 5,000 to 13,000 feet in height above the sea." ' 

So, when Ma^oudi speaks of the mountains in plural ^ J U^J and 
of their flames as " a continuous fire, rising so high that they 
rieach the clouds," it seems clear that he refers to this volcanic belt 
of great activity in Java. He refers to this belt of volcanoes once 
more, as we shall see later on, in the 17th chapter,' where he speaks 
of the volcanic belts of the Caucasus and of the Mediterranean. 
There he remarks that " of all tlie volcanoes of the world, the 
most remarkable for its terrible sounds, for its whirlwinds of black 
smoke and for its frequent eruptions is that which lies in the kingdom 
of the Mahlrajl." This is a reference to the group of volcanoes at 
Java and Sumatra which were then ruled over by a MahS.r3.ji. 

' >- PbyaicalCcoEraphyby Fnf. Dav^T. Amlead (Fifth Edition, tSyO, P-Ji^. 
' yjirf. pp. 331-jj. 
^ Ma^ud^ VdL il, pi 961 , ' 
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MA^OUDI OK VOLCANOES. 3 

There is one other Casua} reference to this group in Ma^oudi which 
shows, that it is the volcanoes of Java to which he refers. In the 3Sth 
chapter of his book', while speaking of the Franks (i.e., the Firangis or 
the Europeans) he refers to the Island of Sicily and to its volcanoes, and 
then says, that he has elsewhere referred to the volcano of Zibej in 
the China Sea { ^^|^ ^_^ ,^,iy|jjtj ^I) »>.. the volcano of 
the city of Zibej in the sea of Sin, i.e.. Chin or China). Barbier do 
Meynard takes this Z&bej to be the same as modem Java. 
Strange nrases There are several other points in Ma^oudi's 

from volcanoes. description which require observation. 

1. Magoudi speaks of the eruption of these mountains as "accom- 
panied with sounds of the most terrible thunder." The last eruption 
of one of these mountains, the most terrible eruption that we have ever 
had in our times, was that of Krakatoa in 1883, which caused the 
death of about 36,000 people. The sound of that eruption was heard 
at a distance of about 3,000 miles. 

2. Mafoudi then refers to "a strange and frightful voice announcing 
the death of a king or simply of a chief, according as it is more or less 

Superstitious effects of this kind on minds terrified to 
! not rare even in our times, whether in the East or 
in the West 

3. Mai;oudi refers to "the sound of drums, flutes, lutes and of every 
kind of instrument, of sweet and agreeable voices and also of har- 
monious steps and clapping of hands." Now, all this is due to what 
are called "rhythmical puffs and bursts " which occur at regular in- 
tervals of a few seconds, and which are observed even in the case of the 
eruptions of Vesuvius as referred to by Dr. Phillips in his work on 
Vesuvius. ' Dion Cassius, who wrote about 230 A.D., while describing 
the eruption of Vesuvius in 79 A.D., notes the tradition that he was 
acquainted with, and says " a blast, as if of trumpets, was heard. "^ 

4. The last observation of Ma;oudi, in his description of this 

extreme-east volcano which requires attention is 
Volcano and t^e statement of the mariners, that "it is there 

that the Dajil ( JUk, J ) has fixed his abode." 
Now, who is this Dajil ? Daj&l generally means " an impostor, 
a liar." Barbier De Meynard translates the word as " Antichrist." 
So, if we assume that the mariners referred to a particular class 
of dajdh or liars, vis., those who did not acknowledge Christ as 
It follows that the mariners referred to were Christian sea- 
1, who look these volcanoes to be the seat of Hell itself and thus 

Haqcnidi par B. de Meynard, &c., VoL III, p. 6S. 
Vm.vius.Ty John Phillips, p. .4,?. 
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4 MAgOUDt ON VOLCANOBS. 

the seat of those who did not believe in the mission of Christ. 
This allusion then indirectly shows that in the loth century trade 
flourished between the Christian countries of Europe and the sea^coast 
towns of China. 

Now, the allusion to these volcanoes as the seat of Hell, or as the 
seat of the punishment of the sinful, is natural. The first impression 
upon my mind, when I stood at the edge of the crater of Vesuvius on 
38th July 1889, and when I heard the terrible and frightful sounds from 
within, with the occasional showers of stone that rose from it, was that 
of Hell. I have noted the first impression in my note-book there and 
then, thus "»(? I "inini, iiwOfti ! " i.e., " Oh ! the sounds ! They are 
of Hell." 

It is possible, that many a religious writer has conceived a part of 
his picture of Hell from what he himself saw and heard at a volcano 
or from what he heard of it from others. 

Mount Vesuvius, the recent eruption of which has suggested to me 
the subject of this paper, is even now spoken of by some as a Hell. 
The city of Naples, the natural beauty of which has given rise to the 
saying " Vedi Napoli e poi mori" i.e., " See Naples and then die," is 
said to be " a paradise as seen from hell," because we see Naples at its 
best from the top of Vesuvius, which in itself is, as it were, a hell. 

That part of Sicily in which Mount Etna is situated is called Valle 
Demone, because popular tr^ition believed that the inside of the 
volcano was a region of demons. 

Ma^oudi says that these islands were ruled over by a Mah&r&jft. 
This points to the fact of the spread of Hinduism from India into the 
East, and of the influence of India. 

II, The second important reference by Ma^oudi to a set of volcanoes 
is in his 17th Chapter.' Here, he at first refers 
Arab^'*°ou°* *" ^^ mountains of the Caucasus. Then he refers 
to Baku as the principal place of naphtha, especially 
of black naphtha, which, he says, is only found there. He then 
proceeds to say : " In the land occupied by the sources of the 
naphtha there is a volcano or a source of fire, the eruptions of 
which never cease and which emits at all times jets of flames 
high into air. In front of this portion of the coast are situated several 
islands. One of them, about 3 days' voyage from the mainland, 
contains a great volcano. At certain times of the year its sides 
roar and emit flames which rise in the air to the height of steep 
rtiountains and throw in the sea a vivid tight which is seen from 
the mainland, from a distance of about 100 farsangs. This volcano 
can be compared to that of Jabel al-Bourk&n ( ^J^ ^ tJt^ ) situated 

■ M«<oudi par fl. de Moynard, Ic.. II, pp. il-^rj. 
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UAfOUDl ON VOLCANOES. g 

in Sicily which forms a part of the country of the Franks and is 
situated near Africa in the west. Of all the volcanoes of the 
world, the most remarkable for its terrible sounds, for its whlriwinds 
of black smoke and for. its frequent eruptions is that which lies in the 
kingdom of the MahftrSjt. It is necessary to place in the second 
rank the volcano of the 'Valley of Barhout f ca^ j ) which rises not 
far from the country of As%r I i (^ ] \ and of Hadramaut 
( liWjHt j-^- ) in the territory of Assheher ^^*/| ^ between Yemen 
and Oman. One hears it grumbling like thunder at the distance 
of several miles. It ejects embers a£ large as mountains and pieces 
of black rock, which, after being thrown into the air where they 
are seen from a great distance, fall back immediately into the crater or 
roimd about iL The embers which the volcano throws out are only the 
stones which have been melted into lava under the pungent action of 
heat" 

In this long passage he refers to two belts of volcanic activity. 

I. The Caucasus group. While referring to this belt, he casually 
refers (a) to the Java group already referred to, and to the volcano of 
Sicily, which he calls Jabal at Barkan. 

z. The Arabian group, which is spoken of as the volcanoes of the 
Valley of Barhout near Hadramaut (Hazramaut), a pro^nce in 
Arabia referred to in the Genesis (Chap. X, z6). 

Now, of the first group in this passage, vtV., the Caucasus group. 
Professor Ansted says : '* Many of the high peaks in the Taurus chain 
and Mount El burz itself, the giant of the Caucasus, are volcanic in 
their origin ; but they certainly cannot f^riy be ranked as among exist- 
ing volcanoes, active in the modem period."' 

Of Mount Demavend, a lofty peak of the Elbourz, Dr.. Edward Hull' 
says: " Mount Demavend, in Persia, which rises to an elevation of 
18,464 feet near the southern shore of the Caspian Sea, a volcanic 
mountain of the first magnitude, is now extinct or dormant."' 

We said above, that it is from the volcanoes that many religious 

writers seem to have got their conceptions of Hell. 

Zoroaatriau idea It seems that later Zoroastrian writers seem to have 

of HeU from a. ^^^^^ ^g;^. conception of Hell from a volcano of 

volcano. ^'^ Caucasus group. In the Bundehesh* we 

read " Albourz kuf Arzur grivak chek^ti pavan 

babS-i-ducakhu munash hamvdr shaMa&n dv&rashniya temman 

' AnsUad'i Phygical GeogTsphy, p. 330. 

■ ViricannK Put and PrsHnt. by Edward Hull. (1891), p. n. 

' " Thifl [douDtain wa> aacnukd in 1S37 by Mr. Taylor Tborason, who found Ebo sum. 
mit atvend with Hulpbur, imd from a cone, fuinn, at a high tornperaEurfip inued fortb» hut 
Oitn w» no eruplion." Journal. Koyal GeoKraphicalSociBty, VoL VIII, p. 109. (Vol- 
es Pan and P™™t. by E. Hall, p. •4. "■ '■> 



* Vide S. B. E.. VoU V., Chap. XII, S, Vult my Bundihsah, p. 38. 
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* lU^OUDI ON 

vidunend," tV., "The narrow sununit of-Arzur of the Elbourz 
Mountain is a summit an the gate of Hell where the demons 
always meet." 

Now, this passag-e shows, that Arzura (Arezura), one of the Elbourz 
mountains, is considered to be the gate of Hell, the seat of the demons, 
i.e. , of the sinful. It appears, then, that one of the volcanic mountains 
of the Caucasus group suggested to the Zoroastrian writer his concep- 
tion of Hell. 

In the Vendidad,' there is a question, 

i.e., which is the first place on this earth which is the most grieved ? 
The reply is 

..... J.Mj.»^b5J .H)0>J.Wjijl 

i.e.,\t is the summit of Arezura. The demons and the devil run 
out of the pit. 

Now, from what we know of volcanoes, we can clearly understand 
why Mount Arezura is considered to be the worst place on the surface 
of the earth. The suffocating stink and smoke render it so. 
Again, the allusion tq its being the seat of demons and of the 
devil is clear. We shall see, later on, that Italian tradition, as 
noted by Dion Cassius, has pointed out Vesuvius also as a mountain 
from which rush forth giants and extraordinary forms. 

Again, in another part of the Vendidad', the demons are spoken of 
as rushing out of the Arezur with shouts. They think of carrying 
away Zoroaster to that place. The reference to the shouts indicates 
that the mountain is a volcano. 

The second group in the above passage of Ma^oudi, inx., the Arabian 
group, is also referred to by Prof. Anstead as a volcanic group. He says; 
" Syria, the Holy Land, and Arabia, all exhibit volcanic phenomena 
of a very direct nature. '" 

HI. The third long reference to volcanoes by Mafoudi is in the 35th 
Chapter', entitled "The Franks and the Galiciens." The passage 
runs as follows :— 

" The Franks possessed also the countries of Africa and Sicily. We 
have already spoken of these islands and in particular of the island 
which is known under the name ot Al Borkan. It is a source of fire from 
which come out enflamed figures resembling bodies of men, but without 

> Chapter 111. 7. 

> Chaplw XIX, 44.45. 

' Aiiitead'i Physical Geosr^>hy, p. 3301 

* Ha^iuli par B. dsMsynaid. Ill, pp. 6^—^ 
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. MA^OUDl ON VOLCaNOBS. J ' 

heads which rise high in the air during the night to fall back after- 
wards into the sea. These are stones with which they lustre and polish 
the paper of account books. They are light, white and assume the 
form of a honey-comb or the models of dinars of small diameter. This 

volcano is known under the name of the Volcano of Sicily 

We have spoken also of all thevolcanoesof the earth such as the volcano 
of Wadi-Berhout in Hadramaut and the country of Al Sheher ; the 
Volcano of Zabej °^ ( ^\j) ('■ ^-i Java) in the Chinese Sea ; the 
Volcano of Esk (Eslubun) between Fars and Ahwaz in the dependen- 
cy of the cily of Arrajan ( [^k | \ which forms a part of Fars, 
The fires of this last volcano are seen at night from a distance of about 
20 farsangs and they are well-known in all the Musalman countries. 
The word alimai f \ '.y. | \ means properly a source of fire which 
bursts out of the earth. We will not speak in this volume of hot 
springs of sulphur and vitriol nor of the springs of hot water irom 
which burst out flames arising from atimah (volcano) in the 
country of Ma^abadan ^ ,|jj«*L» ) in the dependency of Arrajikn and 
Sirw&n and known under the name of Naum4n. It is an extraordinary 
volcano which water cannot extinguish nor fight against in any man- 
ner. So powerful is its incandescence and such vivacity have its flames 
that it passes for one of the wonders of the world." 

In this long passage Ma(oudi refers to the following volcanoes : — 

1. Etna, the volcano of Sicily. 

2. The volcano of Wadi Berhout in Hadramaut and the country of 

Alshahar, i. «., the volcanoes of the Arabian group. 

3. The volcano of Java. 

4. The volcano of Esk (E^^lubun) between Fars and Ahwaz in the 

country of Pars. 1 

We have already referred J^he second and the third in the list. 

The first volcanic mountain referred to here is 
the well-known mountain ot Etna in Sicily. 
The following statement in the description of this valcano attracts 
one's special attention. Mafloudi says: "It is a source of fire from 
which come out enflamed bodies ^ ^^J|^e -U^a. )) resembling 
bodies of men but without head which rise high in the air during the 
night to fait back afterwards to the sea." Ma^udi also refers to this 
casually in Chapter XII* where he says that this volcano throws out 
" fires accompanied by bodies" f . n -t . \ Ljii • j LiJ I Y Compare with 

this the following version of the Vesuvius eruption of A.D. 79 
by Dion Cassius, who wrote in about 230 A.D, He says : " Many 
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9 UAfOUIH OK VOLCANOES. 

huge men, surpassing human stature, such as the giants are de- 
scribed to have been, appeared wandering in the air and upon the earth 
at one time frequenting the mountain, at another the Selds and cities 

in its neighbouritood Some thought the giants were 

rising again (for many phantoms of them were seen in the smoke, and 
a blast as if of tnmipets, was heard)."' 

Thus it appears both from an Arab author and a Roman author that 
people thought that they saw figures of men rising fr^m the vol- 
canoes high into the air. Don Cassius says that they appeared to 
hover over cities and fields. Of course, this was due to all the fantas- 
tic shapes which the vapours emanating from the craters assumed. 
But these statements suggest the idea that perhaps it is from the 
appearance of such phantoms or fantastical shapes of vapours, added 
to the terrible sound from within, that the ancients thought that the 
volcanoes were the localities of Hells where the bodies of the sinful were 
burnt in suffocating flames and smoke. 

Other Arab writers speak of Etna as Jabl-al-nfcr ( j ti) I Aif^ \ 
tl«., " the mountain of fire." Modem Sicilians call it 'Mongibello,' a 
word said to have been made up of man (Italian numU, i.e., mountain 
AnAgibeUo {Ar&b'ic jebal f |L&,) '•^■, a mountain). Thus this word, 
both parts of which mean a mountain, is made up partly of an Italian 
and partly of an Arabic word. 

1 do not understand why Ma^oudi calls the island of Sidly and 
the volcano El-Bork&n ( jo Ij* ,0 1 ). At first aght, we may think that 
it means the mountain of 'bark,' i.e., lightning. (^ .\ But then the 
word is spelt with kaf-i^aliman and not quarashat. 

The next volcano referred to in the abSve passage is that of Esk 
Volcano ot Esk (Eskibun), We do li End any special reference 
to this volcano -in any of our books on phy»cal 
geography or vulcanology. But we know that there is a band of 
mountains in Persia which may he called, both for its volcanic and 
srismic energy, an energetic band. This is a volcano of that band 
between Pars and Ahwaz at Ask, which is a place near ArrajAn. 

Lastly, Ma90udi refers to the hot springs of sulphur, vitriol and hot 
water in the province of Arrajan and Sirwan. Professor Anstead thus 
refers to this region of seismic activity. " From the Gulf of Scan- 
deroon, by Aleppo and Mosul, to Lake Van, and the south of Ararat 
to Shirvan and Baku, on the Caspian, there is another wide and ener- 
getic band, probably joining the Caucasus, and connected with the 
occasionally disturbed districts of the Oural." * 

' VsKniiu, Yif Dr. Joha PtalUipi (1*69), pp. 1647. 
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Introduction. 



The Date of the Death of Ntzami. 
' {Read 26th Apnt 1906.) 

According to M. Mohl, Nizam! was the first of the Persian poets, 
who after the decadence of the Epic literature, 
inaugurated by Firdousi, (A.D. 941-1020) brought 
the historical romance into fashion. * One of his Persian biographers, 
Doulat Shah, as pointed out by Ousley, says of him, in hb " Memmrs 
of the Poets, " that " it is impossible for either tongue or pen to 
describe his sanctity, his excellence, or his science." ' 

Nizami is liest known for his " Five Poems " known as the 
Khamseh f j n-.^ V »'•*-. 'the five' and also as the PanjGanj, *.«., 'the 
five treasuries.' These five poems are^ 

1. Maldizan-ul-Asr&r (jl j«,| J 1^ ii>» V »'.*., the Treasury of 
Secrets. 

2. Khusru and Shirin. 

3. Laili and Majnun. 

4. Hafl Paikar ( Jjj \^}u \ i-*-, the Seven Portraits. 

5. The Sikandar-Nameb, *.«., the Book of Alexander. 

Of these five, three, — the second, fourth and fifth poems,— treat of 
historical romances, in which kings Khusru [Chosroes II) and Behram 
Gour(Behram V) of the Sassanian dynasty and Sikandar (Alexander 
the Great) who overthrew the Achemenian dynasty are the prindpal 

Just as Firdousi had a host of imitators, who tried to imitaU his 
Sh&hnftmefa and wrote poems like Burzo-nfcmeh, Frilmroz-ntmeh, 
KersOsp-nftmeb, Btnu-Gosbasp-nftmeh, Slm-nftmeh, Jehftn^r- 
n&meh, and Bahman-nftmeh, so, Nizami had several imitators of his 
Khamseh. The most well-loiown of these imitators was Amir 
Khusro. 

* '' Le pmnisr qui ait i la moda Is ronui faiitori^ue fut Nixiuni (ni I'ui 313 et mart I'm 
SJ6 dalliigini).'' La LiTn il« Rob, (null •diUan, Praboa, p. LXXXII. 

I BisanptiicaJ Noticnof Fenian puMi bf KrGorcOiial*y(TS46). p. 4} 
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lO THE DATE OF THE DEATH OF HIZAMI. 

Nizami is known to have been a poet who sought retirement and a 
NlMuni'B mnscle. ^^'^^^ ''*^^ '" *''*' '^tter part of his life. Dault 
Shah describes the following story of his miraculous 
powers in his retirement :— 

^^LK^I i^jj;T ^Ul i;Ia*o ij>«ia-* *li». j (^J^ 
^»j>-«i|j c:^ly'^);jl jifi iji**; ^ uj'V'^ 

•iji uXjIJI ^^ i_Clil •M^ /Xjm 4—^ /^ jl j^i^ 

Translation. — Atlbak Kazal Arslan desired to see the Sh^kh 

(Nizami). He sent somebody to call the Shaikh. They made him 
understand that the Shaikh is one who seeks solitude and does not 
keep the company of Sultans and nllefs. Then Atabak went to see the 
Shaikh with a view to examine (whether his retirement was real 
or only feigned). The Shaikh by virtue of his miraculous powers 
came to know that he (the king') came with a view to examine him 
(and not with the real desire of seeing him) and that he looked towards 
him with an eye of contempt. The Shaikh shewed to AtSbak a portrait 
(of his miraculous power) of the unseen world. At&bak saw that a 
royal throne was placed there adorned with jewels and royal splendour. 
He (ftirther) saw that 100,000 servants and soldiers and royal splendour 
and slaves decked with jewelled belts and chamberlains and atten- 
dants all were waiting upon him and the Shaikh was sitting in a royal 
^hion upon the throne. When the eyes of At3bak fell upon such a 
splendour and pomp he was astonished and wished to kiss the leet of 
the Shaikh by way of respect. 

iiTb Bombay sditisnof Taikunital Shu'ara (i.( ., 
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THB WATK OF THE DEATH OF NIZAMl, II 

It is no wonder, that the date of the death of such a person, who had 
ended his life in retirement, and around whose oJd age a halo of a 
miraculous sanctity had spread, has not been certain and is variously 
stated. Many known authors differ on this point. The object of this 
short paper is to determine the date of his death on the ' authority of 
an old manuscript of the poet's Sikandar-nSmeh or the book of the 
life of Alexander. This manuscript was one of the old manuscripts 
that I exhibited at the Exhibition heid in our City in December 1904 
in connection with the Indian National Congress. 

Dr. Withelm Bacher, in his history of Persian literature, published 
in 1871, says : " The statements which are contained in Oriental 
sources as to the year of Nizami's death diverge, in their extreme 
limits, more than twenty years, and unhappily European authors 
have inclined to that side which, according to what follows, is submit- 
ted as the incorrect account. Daulet Shah, in his biography, which 
^ves only very scanty and quite insufficient notices (rith regard to our 
poet, says, that Nizami died in some month of the year 576 of the Hejra. 
This date has been adopted by Haji Khalifa also, in one place ; whilst 
in other places of his Dictionary he has named quite different dates, 
vis., twice A. H. 596, once 597, and finally 599. Now the first-named 
date, A. H, 576, is the one which has been adopted by the most eminent 
writers. So Von Hammer, in his history of Persian polite literature, 
and Von Erdman, who yet expressly adds, that Haji Khalfa incorrect- 
ly says that Nizami died A, H. 597. Fliigel, in his account of Persian 
literature, names likewise the year 576.'" 

s the date of Nizami's 

Dr. Bacher himself gives the date as 599 Hijri.' Dr. Hermann 
Etfa£ ' also gives the date as 599 Hijri (1*03 A. D.). Ousley* gives 
the year as 597 Hijri (1200 A. D). 

Dr. Charles Rieu, in his Catalogue of the Persian Manuscripts in 
the British Museum, (1881, Vol II., p. 564*) says : " Most conflicting 
statements have been made regarding the date of Nizami's death. 
Daulat Shah gives A. H. 576, the Atashkadah A.H. 586, the Jahlnlr* 
A.H. 597, Haji. KJial A.H. 596, the Subh-i-S»dik A.H. 602, and 
TdklKishi A.H. 606." Dr. Rieu himself determines the date to be 
A.H. S98 or 599 (Z**!*- P- S^So)- 

> " Pcrdan Postrj f« Engliih Readers " by Roln'iuon (iBSj), pp. log-ito. 
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13 THE DATK OF THB DKATH OF NIZAM. 

Dr. Bacher arrives at the date of Nizami's death in the following 
In his Laila. and Majnun, Nizami says : 

Robinson ' thus renders these verses on the authority of Bacher's 
German translation : — 

" Bravo 1 on the unveiling of this lovely bride I 
Bravo 1 for him that exclaims ' Well done ! ' 
It was brought to completion under the happiest auspices. 
In the month of Rajab, and the letters Tliae and Fe» and 

Dal. 
The precise date which it brought with it was eighty and 
four and five ' hundred." 
This ^ves 584 Hijri as the date of the completion of Laila and 
Majnun. 

Now Nizami was 49 years of age at this time. This appears from 
the following couplet in the Introduction of the Laiia and Majnun : — 

i.e, " From this morning enchantment in which I live, (».«., my 
life), I have already read off the sum of seven sevens," ' 

Another similar couplet in the Introduction of the Laila and 
Majnun says the same thing. It says : 

" Whether thou hast read off only seven sevens. 

" Or whether thou hast existed for seven thousand." • 

These couplets then show, that when Nizami wrote, in 584 Hijri, his 
Laili and Majnun, he was 49 years of age. Thus he was bom in 535 
Hijri. 

Now a glossarist or a commentator who seems to have latterly 
collected the Quintuple or Five-bootcs, ^ has given the following verses, 

'^ Bombay edition of rs£j Hijri of Nlzanii's KhnmKih. jrd JbIcL pi #, coupl«bj ^.^ vdof 
■kcCluptaoa L^ Ijij' Jftj l.^ 

■ PsnianPneDyforEnKliihRsBdintiSSs, p, iii). 

* RoUaaan givM by mistxks 4001 Tbn is gndoitly a mittaks, bscauw the munnieal 
talua of nte <i» aya. So <£» Bud i_> sod J giva jKi+fiihH— 384. 

* Qooted by Dr. CRleu,Britali Museum Catalogue, p. 56iB. 

* RobiaKn's Penfan Poetry, p. ita. * Hid- 
^ Tba Sikandar^Aiiub ifl written in two parte, ofie of wlud a called Slka 

i BahrL So Boae infliidfi die two parti as two poenu of Hte IC 
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THB DATE OF THE DEATH OF NIZAMI. I3 

of his own composition, on th« death of Nizami at the end of his 
S ikanda r-nAmeh : — 

(Quoted by Dr. C Rieuin IhaBritiih MuwumCBtaloKut.p. jG^B— 56JA.) 

" When Nizami had completed this narrative, 

He lifted up his foot with the purpose of setting out on his 

journey; 
Nor did much time pass after this 
Before the chronicle of his life was rolled up : 
Six months were added to sixty and three years, 
When he beat on the drum the signal of departure:" ' 
According to this glossarist, then, Nizami died shortly after the com- 
pletion of his Sikandar-ndmeh referred to by him, and he was 64 years 
(63 years and 6 months) of age at that time. So, if, in 584 Hijri, he 
was 49 years of age, it follows that 15 years later, i.e., at the age of 64, 
when he died, the Hijri year was (584+ 15)->599. 

Thus we have the following dates of the death of 
s given by different authors :— 

Hijri. 
Doulat Shah * - $7^ 

(576 
Haji Khalfa i 59^ 

I599 

Atashkadah 586 

Jahan ArA 596 

Subh-1-Sadik 60a 

Tikt-i-kashi - 606 

Von Hammer — 576 

Von Erdman 576 

Fiagel 576 

M. Mohl — ... 576 

Dr. Bacher 599 

Dr. H. Ethi - 599 

Sir G. Ousley 597 

Dr. Charles Rieu 598 or 599 

1 Tbs KhomBsb isBbocalled ^^J^ ^ (Puj gnai). i^, IheGvg ireuuns. OF 
tbc IwD parte oC the SDumdu-nimrii. above nSemd to, the Brat is BOmelimei caUed "Shitf. 
nlmeh Iikandnri" (i.e.. the book dcscrihins the glory of Alguutder}. It i* bIh called 
SikuiAu^nAneh Bni (^ J\ i.e., of the conti'aent. The second part is cilled Skiadar- 
pAmrh fidiari (i.e., of the<ca>and nlgD Akbil-nSnieh Sikandtri. 

* RobiiiHin'B Penisn Poetry, p. 113. 
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Now Bachep, whom we have followed in the words of his translator 
Robinson, has, as shown above, determined the date of the death of 
Nizami, not on the authority of the author himself, but on the authority 
of a later glossari St, who g'ives the age of the author when he completed 
the Sikander-nftmeh. Bacher seems to believe that the author himself 
has not given the date of the composition of the Sikandar-nAmeh. 
He says, " It remains still to setde with regard to the Alexander-Book 
(Sikandar-nftmeh), the time of its composition, which Nizami does not 
directly give.'" 

I now produce, for the inspection of members, an old manu- 

script,' about 300 years old, of a poem of Nizami 

date. known as the Sikander-nfimeh< or the book of 

Alexander. At the end (last page) of this Sikander- 

nfimeh, as given in this old manuscript, Nizami himself gives the 

date of the composition of this poem. As far as I know, no author who 

has treated the subject of the date of Nizami's death has referred to 

these lines. Nizami says : 

VTi '; r)\~ j'"*-^t^ ;_v I— J — \~ ■■■■ -^_- rjT^ f-J^^ jj'"' i"' 

Translation — May the king of the world be always blessed in his 
assembly like a young cypress. -In order that the reader may not be 
tired, on the date of the year 597, in the beginning of the year, on the 
4th (day) of (the month of) Moharam' when the 4th hour had 
passed. 

These couplets then clearly point out that Nizami was alive in the 
year 597 Hijri, and so, all the dates previous to this, generally given as 
the date of his death, cannot be correct. Then, as Nizami, according to 
the above glossarist, died shortly after finishing his Sikander-nAmeh, 
the date of his death comes to about 597 Hijri. 

Now, when we speak of Nizami, as finishing his Sikander-nftmeh 
in 597, we must understand by that, the completion of the second 

* The maniucripC belonES to Mr. Manockjee RunoniJH Unwolla af Bombay, of whooi 
1 havB DftHi ipokcii in this room as a fortunate poiHsnr of many old OnentHl mflniiBcr^>t& 
Compuns thii old Dianuscnpl with a litho^aphed copy of Nizami's Khamsah, 1 End that 
about 300 coitplrtfl ar? lost in the bBBinnmg. 

■ The first pan of ths and couplet occurs In varies "quoted in the Haft-Aimln, but 
wtuch the author thiaks to be of doubtful authenticity." Dr. C. Rieu'i catalogue of die 
PeniBii manuscripts in the British Museum. Vol. II. p. 568}. 

' Mobaram is Che »t monlh of (he year. 
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THS DATE OP THE DEATH OF NIZAMI. 15 

n of that work. He had written the work long before. As 
pointed out by Bacher,* it was in 587 that he had written IL 

Dr. Ethe says on this subject : " As for the date of composition, 
it is evident, from the conflicting statements in the different manu- 
scripts, that there must have been an earlier and a later recension, the 
former belonging to 587-589 and dedicated to the Prince of Mosul, 
Izz-uddin Masud, the latter made for the atAbeg Nusratuddin Abu Baler 
of Tabriz, after 593 A.H., since we find in it a mention of Nizami's 
laA romance Haft-palkar or ' The Seven Beauties,' which comprises 
tlie seven tales related by the seven favourite wives of the SassAnian 
king Bahrimgur." (Encyclopaedia Britannica, Vol. XVII, p. 523, 
Col. 2). 

Now, our manuscript is the second recension, becatise we find Prince 
Nasruddin referred to therein. In the end,' we read : 

Translation— The saintly' king who protects the world, who has 
the belt (like that) ofFeridun, nay more,' who is the owner of an 
imperial crown," King Nasratuddin, to commemorate whose justice, 
everybody drinks wine in his honour. 

Bacher also refers to a second reduction.* 

When Nizamt first began his Sikandar-n&meh, he must have passed 
fifty years of age, because he says in the beginning :— 

JUi ^^ £ i AS. \) KJjUlii 

i.e., when fifty years of age came up, Time (lit. the hastener^ has 
quite a different kind of condition (for me). 



1 RoWnson's Periiaii Poetry, p. m- 
* SobiiuDn'ii F«iin Poetry, p. iSo. 



irhoUIwathiUnBdem, 
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l6 THE DATS OF THK DEATH OP NI2A1I1. 

The date, 597 Hijri, arrived at by «a, on the authority of an cM 
manuscript, is, as pointed out by Dr. C. Rieu,> refenned to in the 
following verses from the Sikandar-nHmeh quoted in the Hafl- 
Asman: — 






Translation— I recited this Nameh in the world, so tliat it may 
remain in the world till the end of time, in the year 597 on the 4th of 
Moharam and at the time of its end. 

Now the author of the Hafl'Asmln doubts, according to Dr. Rieu, 
the authenticity of these lines as those of Nizami used in his Sikandar- 

The author has reasons to doubt the authenticity of all the lines, 
because, on comparing the lines given above from our old manuscript, 
we find that they differ a good deal, but the particular line which gives 
the date as 597 ( JU. ij>fl^ iy J-ait; ^)^.)'^^ correct 

Dr. C. Rieu adds that the same date is given in some later copies. 
These facts then point to 597 Hijri as the date of Nizami's death. 

The date of the manuscript which I produce to-day, is as given at the 
very end of the book, Hijri 1012 (A,D. 1603). The second figure, which 
is zero, is not distinctly visible, but with the aid of a magnifying glass 
we can see its slight mark. The old manuscript of the Sikandar-n&meh 
which Ousley refers* to in hts memoir of Nlzami, is dated A.H. lozi 
(A.D. 161 2). 

Nizami's book had many commentators. 1 produce here a com- 
mentary, which is written in iiio Hijri (1698 A.D.). 
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Bombay, as seen by Dr. Edward Ives in the 
year 1754 A.D. 



(Read i2(A October 1906.) 

Dr. Edward Ives was a Surgeon in His Majesty's Navy and served 
in the Mediterranean from 1744 to 1746. Then he 
served for some years in England. From 1753 to 
1757 he was Surgeon of the " Kent," bearing the flag of Vice-.\dmiral 
Charles Watson, Commander-in-Chief in the East Indies. On the 
Admiral's death in 1757, he retired from service in India and 
returned home via Persian Gulf. He reached England in 1759- 
He continued on half pay till 1777. He was then superannuated 
in 1777. He died in 1786. It was in 1773 that he published his 
book of Travels.' The title of the book is rather a very long one. 
It runs thus : 



Dr. E. Eves 



Voyage from 

England to India 

IntheyearMDCCLlV. 

And an 

Historical Narrative 

of 

The Operations of the Squadron and Army in India, under the Com- 

' mand of Vice-Admiral Watson and Colonel Clive, in the years I7S5. 

1756, 1757 ; including a correspondence between the -Admiral and the 

Nabob Serajah Dowlah. 

Interspersed with 

Some interesting passages relating to the manners, customs, &c., of 

several nations in Indoslan 

Also, a 

Journey from Persia to England 

By an unusual route 

With 

An Appendix 

Containing an account of the diseases prevalent in Admiral 

Watson's squadron ; a description of most of the trees, shrubs, and 

' Vidt Dicdonary of National Biography, editrd by Sidiuv L». VoL XXIX (i&nl p. n- 
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plants of India, with their real, or supposed, medicinal virtues : Also 
a copy of a letter written by a late ingenious physician, on the disorders 
incidental to Europeans at Gombroon In the Gulf of Persia, 

Illustrated with a Chart, Maps and other Copper-plates 
By Edward h'ES, Esq., 
Formerly Surgeon of Admiral Watson's ship and 
of His Majesty's Hospital in the East Indies. 
London. 
Printed for Edward and Charles Dilly. 
MDCCLXXIII." 
I find this book mentioned in the Catalogue of the books of the 
library of our Society printed in 1875, as " Ives (Edward). ^Voyage 
from England to India, also a Journey from Persia to England, 
4to Lond., 1773." It is marked as AA-a-iy. But its name hears an 
asterisk in the printed catalogue, which means that in 1875 the book 
was either " damaged or missing." I find on inquiry from our 
librarian that it is missing. 

The late Dr. Gerson DaCunha has given us an excellent paper 
entitled, " The Origin of Bombay." It is published in 1900 as an 
extra number of the Journal of our Society. Therein, Dr. Ives's book is 
not referred to. The Bombay Gazetteer' refers to this book especially 
in its account of the Angrias.' Therein, Dr. Ives's account of the 
taking ot Gheria by Admiral Watson is interpolated in the larger 
account' from Robert Orme.' I am not sure if the writer of the 
Gazetteer has quoted directly from Dr. Ives's book, as 1 find some 
discrepancies in the references given.' Again Dr. Ives's book is 
referred to in the Bombay Quarterly Review of 1857.' But, I find^ 
that, as far as I know Dr. Ives's short account of Bombay is not 
referred to al any length by any writer, at least on this side of the 
country. So, the object of this paper is to give a short account of 
Bombay as seen by Dr. Ives in 1754. 

' Vol. I, Part II., pp. 88, 93, 94. Vol, X, pp, 38., 38a, Vol, XIII, p. 499. 
' Vol. I, Part II, pp. 87-96. 

■ A History ot Military Transactions of the British Nation in Indostan from the year 

1745, Vol. I (Fourth Edition of iT^J, pp. 407 — 417, 

* For the life of this author, uirfe " Historical Fragments of thf Mogul Empire. o( Che 

-Marattoes, and of the English concerns in Indoslan, bom the year 1659." by Robert Orme 

(1805) pp. V— LXVII. 

> For example (a) the Gazetteer, Vol. I, Pan II, p. 93, n. a. There, the p. 8. referred to in 

on p 94 of the Gaietteer must be p. 85. 

■TheBoinbayQuarterl)Kev;ew,Vol.V.JaniiaryandApril, iSjj.p. ,6j. Article entitled 
"AnAgeof ProfTPss in Bombay." 
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Frwn his title page, we learn that, though the year of our author's 
principal visit of Bombay was 1754, the hook was published in 1773, 
«.«., about 19 years afterwards. It was dedicated to Sir Charles 
Watson, BarL, the -son of the Admiral in whose fleet Dr. Ives had 
served and visited India. The dedication is interesting, as it aims 
thereby to set before a son, for his improvernent, the example of a 
■worthy father. It says ; "If what I have written of your excellent 
Father . . - . shall contribute to your improvement, and set 
you forward in die paths of virtue, I then shall be beyond measure, 
fa^py." 

Owrjitithor tkus describes the occasion of his voyage; — " Immedxa- . 

tely after the peace of Aix la Chapelle, or as soon 
*^'^^ag^'"' *®°"'" sea and land forces under the command of 

Admiral Boscawen had left the Indies and were 
on iteir return to England, Mons. Dupleix, Governor of Pondicherry, 
hegan by Ms intrigues to show the seeds of dissention among the 
OQHtrypriocee; and when he had so far succ«eded as to set them at 
variance wiitb one another, he sent a body of European troops into 
the 'i^d, as auxiliaries to those Nabobs who espoused the French 
interest, and who, by dint of his supply, gained several successive 
.advaB*ag«s over the other princes who were friends to oru East 
India Company. Mustapha-Jing, a powerful prince, and Chunda- 
Saeb, an enterprising general, were those with whom he was princi- 
|»ally cannected, and whom he made use of as instruments for bringing 
out his ambitious designs — Designs no less extensive, than of acquir- 
ing for his nation an absolute ascendancy over the whole Carnatic and 
Deccan, and for himself, immortal honour and immense riches. 
The English presidency were possessed of such convincing proofs 
of his insatiable avarice, and thirst for power, that they prudently 
and resolutely determined to exert tlieir utmost abilities in putting 
a stop to his violent, and hitherto rapid proceedings ; for that 
purpose, they, under the character of allies, joined their forces with 
the armies of a prince called Nazir-Jing, and of the Nabob of 
Arcot named Mahomed-Ally, against whom their enemies were now 
taking the field^." 

Admiral Watson's flagship "Kent," of which our author 
was the medical officer, left Spichead for Plymouth, the rendez- 
vous of the fleet, on 22nd February 1754. They left Portsmouth 
on 9th March and sailed for Cork in Ireland, to take on board 
from there, the king's troops under command of Col. Adiercron. 
While sailing to that port they were overtaken by a storm and so 
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had to anchor at Kingsale on 12th March. From there he wrote 
to Col. Adiercron to march to that town with his troops. On the 
19th the raging storm disabled two ships of his small fleet of 6 
ships, the whole strength of which was altogether 226 guns. The 
Admiral sailed from Kingsale on the 24th March with only four 
ships and taking as many troops as he could accommodate. The two 
disabled ships were ordered to proceed to Plymouth with some 
more troops who were to proceed to India in some other ships 
that the Admiralty may prepare to replace the disabled ships. 
On 6th April, they anchored at Fonchial road of the Island of 
Madeira, " a place," according to our author, " famous for supplying 
not only Europe, but all our settlements in both the Indies, with 
a most excellent wine." We know that the town has not as yet lost 
the fame, and the " Madeira wine " is .still well-known. The price of 
the wine, at that time, says our author, was from £ zo to 21 for a 
pipe (ie., a cask containing two hogsheads or 126 gallons). 

ITie following opinion of our author, regarding the zeal of the 

Portuguese to observe their holidays, is worth 

The Portuguese noting, to enable those who are interested in these 

people to judge if matters have changed. Our 

author says : — ' 

" Whilst we continued at Madeira, we met with many disagreeable 
delays in supplying our squadron with wine and other refreshments, 
on account of the Passion-week, and the carnival that followed it, 
at which season all business there is at a stand and strangers are 
sure to be entertained with much gaudy, superstitious mummery. 
The custom indeed of celebrating this festival with a great deal of 
religious pageantry, is observed in all Popish countries, but probably 
nowhere carried to so great an height as among the Portuguese, who 
are the most bigotted to the fopperies of their religion of any nation 
under the Sun."' 

The fleet left Madeira on 19th April at 10 a.m., saw the Island of' 
Palma, one of the Canaries, on the 23rd, "got into the trade winds" on 
the 25th, " were in sight of the Bonavista, one of the Cape de Verd 
Islands," 00 the 26th or 27th. In the middle of May, the " ship being 
too much crowded with stores and men and consequently very hot 
between decks, the crew became so sickly " that in 6 days they buried 
7 men and 160 were on the sick list suffering from "putrid fevers." 
This fever was the result of eating the stock-fish, a part of their 
tinned provision getting putrid. 
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In their voyage they shot off the Cape of Good Hope an " albatrose," 
a sea fowl " which measured 17) feet from wing to wing." A shark 
also was caught "which had the horns, skin, and maily bones of a 
bullocli: in the belly. Alter it was dead and dried, a very large man 
passed through its jaws."' 

They arrived at Madagascar on 17th July. Madag'ascar was then 
governed by 4 or 5 kings who were frequently at war with each other. 
The beef of Madagascar was then well known. The bullocks of the 
Island weighed from 60010700 pounds. The chiefs of the King's 
court " prided themselves in being called by English names. And the 
King's own family likewise, in imitation of the court of England, is 
not without a Prince of Wales, a Duke of Cumberland, a Prince 
Augustus, and Princesses, distinguished by English names. All the 
great men aboveraertiored, came or board naked, except a covering 
over their hips, and another over their shoulders." 

The fleet touched the shore of India at the Fort of St. David near 
Madras on the loth of September 1754. 

Dr. Ives left Fort St. David on nth October 
"^^fT^^^" *'^ *"'^ ^'^ ^'''P' Salisbury," anchored in what he called 
" Bombay Road " on the 13th of November 1754. 
He gives the following description of Bombay' : — 

" Bombay is a small island, but for its size, perhaps the most flour- 
ishing of any this day in the universe. TTiough the soil is so barren 
as not to produce anyone thing worth mentioning, yet the conveni- 
ence of its situation will always more than make up for that defect It 
may justly be styled ' the grand storehouse of all the Arabian and 
Persian commerce.' When this island was first surrendered to us by 
the Portugxiese, we hardly thought it worth notice ; but, in a very 
few years afterwards, we espteri mentally found the value of 
it, and it is now become our chief settlement of the Malabar 

Speaking of the natives of this island, he says that, though shorter, 
they are stronger than the peopla of the Coromandel Coast. He got 
this idea of their strength from the number of men that carried the 

"■IvB.'iVo)ii5«,"l>.S- 

■ It wai in thii ship that Mr. Nowrojse Rintomji Seth, Ou Gnt Parue to visit EagUud, 
had sailed from ben in 1713. tPBiuePrHUsta, VoL I., p> I4)> 

' Ives's Voyage p. 31. His doacnpti^n of Bcrmbay, a referred to m the " Bombay Qiiartar< 
1]> Review," Vol.V, January and April 1837. pp. i6t.[6s, in tba article entitled "An Aeeol 
ProKrees in Bombay, 1740-1761." 
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palanquin, which was one of the principal kinds of conveyances here 
up to about 50 or 60 years ago. He says four coolies carried a palan- 
quin here, while sis were required at Madras. " TTie people of this 
island were," he says, " made up of every nation in Asia." 

„, „ I will quote here at full length what he says of 

my own co-rehgionists, the Parsees. He says : — 

" We met with several Parsees, who, like their forefathers, the 
ancient Persians, are followers of Zoroaster, who is said to have 
modelled and reduced into order the religion of the ancient Magi, the 
fundamental maxim of which was the worshipping only one God under 
the symbol of light. They adore the sun, and particularly the rising 
sun, with the profoundest reverence and veneration ; and by a natural 
consequence of the worship they pay the sun, they likewise pay a 
particular veneration to fire. 

" I met with a very remarkable instance of this, while ! was at 
Bombay ; one day passing through the street, I heard a very un- 
common noise, and seeing at the same time a large lire in one of 
the houses, curiosity led me aJittie closer to it: in tlte middle of 
the house was set a large brass pan with a fire in it : before this 
fire, or rather on each side of it, two men were kneeling at their 
devotions, which they hurried over with great rapidity. 1 looked on 
for a considerable time with great attention, and afterwards learned 
from a servant of the admirals, who was of this cast, that one of them 
was a priest, then on a visit to another priest in a fit of sickness. 
This servant likewise told me, that the Parsees have such a venera- 
tion for fire, that they never put it out, or so much as breathe upon it ', 
and I took particular notice, that while these priests were at prayers 
over the pan of coals, they had a kind of little white bib over their 
mouth, as I imagined, to prevent their breathing on their favourite 
element. The prayers appeared to me, to be only a repetition of the 
same set of words, from the similarity of their sounds. The visiting 
priest use many gestures with his hands over the fire, and afterwards 
stroked down the face of the sick priest, which 1 looked upon as the 
final benediction, for presently afterward the ceremony ended. This 
instance strongly corroborates Prideaux's observation' concerning 
their usage at public worship. ' The priests themselves never 
approach this fire in their temples but with a cloth over their mouths, 
that they might not breathe thereon : and this they did not only when 

I Tlienfarmicavt* Dr. Huuphrey PndeBui'."T1u01d aiHlNsw TntBDMnti (sniuctW 
in the History of Iha }m and DBghbourinK natioru. Part I, Bk. IV (lylh lotion of iSisX 
VuL I,p. ifi^ 
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they tended the fire to lay on more wood, or do any other service 
about it, but also when they approached to read the daily offices of 
their liturgy before it. So that they mumbled over their prayers, rather 
than spoke them, in the same manner as the Romish priests do their 
masses, without letting the people present articulately hear one 
word of what they said.' " '■ 

I will make a few observations on some of the statements of 
Dr. Ives in the above passage. 

The prayer referred to above as being recited by the visiting priest 
over the sick priest seems to be the Ardibehesht Yasht (Yasht 3). 
There are two points in our author's statements which point to that 
identification. 

1. The first is that the visiting priest used many gestures with his 

hands over the fire and afterwards stroked down the face of 
the sick priest. 

2. Tile second is that the prayer seemed to him "to be only a 

repetition of the same set of words from the similarity of their 
sounds." 

Ardibehesht is the third of the seven Ameshaspends or archangels 
of the Parsees. His Avesta name is Asha Vahishta, i.e. , the best purity. 
In the word 'Asha' or purity, both physical and mental purities are 
included. So, this archangel is believed to preside over the best purity. 
Health both physical and mental or spiritual, gives purity. So, Asha 
Vahishta presides over health also. He is therefore invoked in case of 
illness. The HOsp&ram aask, as described in the Dinkard, says : 

"Where it is the healing of the sick, the spiritual debt is unto the 
archangel Asha Vahisht, and that which is worldly unto the physi- 
cian's anteroom (drugs)." ' What is meant Is this : When a man reco- 
vers from illness, we are indebted to two sources for his recovery — one, 
the Divine power, as represented by the Amesh4spend, Asha Vahishta, 
and the other, the human power as represented by the medical man who 
treats the sick man. As Prof. Darmesteter points out, this reminds us 
of the words of the eminent French physician Ambroise Pare, who is 
known in France as the Father of Surgery. He used to say: "Je panse et 
Dieu guMt," i.t., " I dress (the wounds) and God cures." He meant to 
say that the medical men only dress the wounds, to cure a patient, but 

> Ihs'b Vejyag«, pp. ji-j". 

• S. B. E. XXXVn. p. 1)6. Dinkard, Bk. VIII, Chap. XXXVII, 14. Vtdi La Zmi 
^T«ta, par DaroaleWr, Vgl II. p. iig. 
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it is God who really cures him. In the Ardibehesht Yasht itself, of 
all the remedies for a sick man's illness, the best is considered to be 
that of the Holy word, i.e., that which strengthens and influences 
his mind. Tliis, being the case, the recital of Ardibehesht Yasht, 
before sick persons, was often resorted to even up to the last century, 
and it is not unknown even now. 

" The stroking down the face " of the sick patient while reciting the 
Ardibehesht Yasht consists now-a-days in making a few passes over 
the body with a handkerchief, or with the hand, and then clapping the 
fingers of the hand. Ttiis process is now known as " Ardibehesht 
Yasht in pichi." 

Fire, as the refulgent symbol of the Glory of God and the visible 
form of heat that pervades and purifies the whole earth is a symbol 
cf purity. So, Asha Vahishta or Ardibeheslit presides over fire also. 
Hence it is that, as Dr. Ives describes, the fire was placed before the 
sick patient while the Yasht was recited. But one can recite that 
Yasht even without the fire. 

Now Dr. Ives says that the prayer seemed to him "to be the 
repetition of the same set ot words from the similarity of their sounds," 
That statement also proves the fact that the prayer recited by the priest 
and heard by him was the Ardibehesht Yasht, because of all the Avesta 
writings, the Ardibehesht Yasht is one where there is a good deal ol 
repetition with a slight change of words. 

The " little white bib" which, according to Dr. Ives, was put on by 
the priest while reciting the prayer before fire was the pad&n ot 

paitid&na, put on, even now, by Parsee priests. 

Dr. Ives thinks that what he saw, via., the priests reciting their 
prayers with a piece of cloth over their mouths, corroborated Prideaux's 
observation Chat the Parsee priests mumbled over their prayers like 
Romish priests. That is not always the case. The present 
prayer book of the Parsees contains writings both in the ancient 
Avesta language and the later Pazend. So, whenever they have to 
recite the Pazend portion in the midst of the Avesta scriptures, they do 
so with a sup|H%ssed tone, which is technically known among 
them as reciting in h&j and which Firdousi refers to, as reciting 
in eameame ^j «J 

The Parsee cub- Then Dr. Ives thus refers to the Parsee custonf 
toni of the Kapo- of the disposal of their dead and of their places of 
sal of the dead. disposal now known as the Towersw.f-SiIence. 
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" As the Gentoos burn their dead, one would think that the Parsees, 
who are so fond of Worshipping their deity under the representation 
of fire, should be desirous of having' their dead bodies committed to 
that element, wherein they suppose their creator principally to reside. 
But contrary to this, and to the custom of all other nations in the 
world, they neither burn nor bury their dead, but cast them out in 
the open air, to be exposed to the several elements, where they are 
soon devoured by eagles, vultures, and other birds of prey. The 
principle they go upon is, that a living man being compounded of all 
the elements, it is but reasonable, after he is dead, that every particular 
element should receive its own again. On the top of Malabar-hill, in 
this island of Bombay, are two sound buildings, on purpose for 
receiving the dead bodies of the Parsees, which are placed and remain 
there till the bones are clean picked by the birds. A guard constantly 
stands within a small distance of the place, who is very much dis- 
pleased if you offer to approach the buildings; and for this reason, 
lest by your going too near, you disturb the vultures in their prej^ng 
upon the dead bodies. One afternoon, however, I resolved to satisfy 
my curiosity so far as to peep into one of these edifices. ! perceived 
several dead bodies, but there was little flesh left upon the bones ; 
and that little was so parched up by the excessive heat of the sun, that 
it did not emit those stinking effluvia which there was reason to 
expect. It was owing probably to the same cause, that the bones 
were rendered quite black.'" 

The pictures of the towers that he gives seems to be imaginary, 
because the two towers that he refers to, still exist, and one can see at 
once, that his sketches differ. First of all, he has shown them to be 
of the same size, which, as a matter of fact, they are not. Again the 
outward appearances also differ. 

We note that our author does not speak of the places serving as 

receptacles of the bodies, as towers, but only as 

The uaeof the " round buildings." The word Towers has latterly 

""■"sitoi""""' co™ into use. Tliere was »me discussion, aboul 

a year ago*, as to who first brought the words 

" Tower of Silence " into use. Sir George Birdwood said that it 

was the late Mr. Robert Zavier Murphy who first used the term. I 

supfwrted his statement, and said, that it was in 1832, that the term 

was first used in a card printed in the Bombay Gawette by the late 

Mr. Framji Cowasji when he built the " Tower-of-Silence " which is 

' IvBrf Vojage, pp. 3« and jj. 

■ fiib Sir Gt»r|;s BirdwoDd's littsr loOieLanitn Times ofSih Augiut 193$- Ciifrtfaat 
laUer quoted in the . Times ef India of agth August igoj, Vidt my lettu to tfar Tnms 
of Fndia of pi Octobar 190^ 
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known by his name. The late Mr. Murphy, who :was latterly the 
Editor of the Bombay Gaeetle, had, at the time of the publication of 
tliat card in the Bombay Gaaette of 28th March 1832, some connec- 
tion with the paper. So, it appears that, when Mr. Framjee Cowasji 
asked the Bombay Gasette to print bis card or general invitation to 
Europeans and other non-Zoroastrians to come and see the round 
building he had built for the disposal of the dead of his community, 
Mr. Murphy, who must have been connected with the Gazette in 
some capacity before he became its editor, coined this new phrase 
" Tower-of-Siience " for the first time. 

Sir George Birdwood in his letter to the London Times above 
referred to, calls the phrase " To wer-of- Silence " " a fine figure of 
speech." I will take this opportunity to say, what must have suggest- 
ed this fine figure of speech to Mr. Murphy. He was an Oriental 
Scholar and was at one time Oriental Translator to Government. As 
such, he was versed in Oriental literature and among that, in Persian 
and Hindustani literature. Now in Persian the word for " Silence" or 
for " the Silent " \skkdmush ,^_j.<l^ This word ihimush\% also 
figuratively used for the:" dead." Dr. Steingass gives both these mean- 
ings for this word khlmush' Tlien, as to the word ' Tower,' it is 
natural that the structure being round, the word Tower at once struck 
Mr. Murphy as an appropriate word. 

So it seems that the Persian word ihdmusA, meaning ' Silence ' or 
■* Silent ' as well as * dead,' suggested to Mr. Murphy the phrase 
" Tower-of-Silence." 

A few Hindustani quotations, wherein the word khdmush is used 
for the dead, have been kindly supplied to me by my friend Munshi 
Khan Saheb Farrudin. I am indebted to him for this suggestion 
as to the possible way which may have suggested to Mr. Murphy this 
£gure of speech. 

Translation — (The complaint of a departed soul) — 

" The solitary enjoyment has become impossible owing to the 
infinite number of the dead. Oh God ! where am I to go leaving the 
City of Silence, i.e., the cemetery." 
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Translation — (A living man draws a picture of the unslability of the 
worldly greatness. ) 

" I happened to go once in the City of Silence (i.e., to the cemetery), 
where a wonderful sight of the state of the kings of the world, came 
to my vision. On one side was lying the knee of Alexander and on the 
other the skull of Jam (shed)." 

1^1 i>_^^ ^ J» lU«^! 

Uf jf ^ — « If 1^^] ^; fU^S] ^^ i 

«^ JT V) ' ^-?**- Jt ^ *^ ' "^ f' ^ -^^ 

" We were so much affected that we remained motionless (literally 
smitten with apoplexy) on seeing her (beloved's) mirror-like face. We 
felt like entering alive the City of Silence." 

J^^ Cj'' ^3^ Jt — * fi=H -J^T.??-^ ^ 

" The spot which had lofty palaces and beautiful sights Is now full 
of graves. The cities which were once populous liave now become 
cities of silence, i.e., grave-yards." 

I have come across an old document in the records of the Parsee 
Panchayet, which shows that the Portuguese used the word ' well ' 
for the Tower. In a document dated ist May 1796 we find the 
follotping words: 'Poifodos Parcois aon de passnid seus defuntos" 
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i.e., the Parsees' well, through which their dead bodies pass. The 
document is a deed of sale of a hill^ named Rag'i, by one Krishnoba to 
Mr. Dady Nusserwanjee. Some Portuguese documents of the years 
1710 to 1739 speak of the Towers as cemeteries or sepulchres. (Vtdt 
the Zartoshti of month Farvardin 1276 Yezdezardi, Vol. IV., Ncf. i.) 

There is one statement in the above description of Dr. Ives which 
_. „ , appears to me to be useful in determining the date 

The Dates of Iwo y. ^ _. - ,,, , . „ ■ t 

Parseo Towers. °' '"^ construction of one of the old Parsi Towers- 
of-Silence in Bombay. He speaks of having seen 
" two round buildings " or towers. Unfortunately, these two towers, 
the two oldest of tlie five public towers standing in the Parsee 
ground, known as Doongarwadi among the Parsees, have no tablets 
to give the dates of their construction. But, fortunately, it is three 
old European travellers that have, come to our help, in determining, 
at least approximately, the dates of these two old towers. 

The first or the oldest of the two towers referred to by Dr. Ives is 

., .., — that known as Modi's tower. As said above, there 

I Modi s Tower, . , , . , . , ,- - 

xs no tablet over it. Again there are no family 

records to determine the date of its foundation. But, as pointed out by 
Khan Bahadur Bomanj! Byramji Patel', Dr. John Fryer' refers. to 
this oldest tower in his book of travels entitled " A New Account 
of East-India and Persia, in Eight Letters, being nine years travels, 
begun 1672 and finished 1681." Therein he says : " On the other 
side of the great Inlet, to the Sea, is a great point abutting against 
Old Woman's Island' and is called Malabar-hill, a rocky woody 
mountain, yet sends forth long grass. A-top of all is a Parsi Tomb 
lately reared.'" 

Fryer's book was published in 1698. He left England for 
India on 9th December 1672', He arrived in Bombay on 9th Decem- 
ber 1673'. His letter, wherein he refers to the tower (Modi's Tower), 
is dated Surat, isth January 1675 (old system 1674)'. So, it is clear, 
that the first Parsi Tower-of-Silence was built some time before the 
year 1675 when he wrote tlie letter containing the above passage. 
He says it was " lately reared." The words " lately reared " are 
rather indefinite. It may be two or three years before the year when 
he wrote the above. 

' Pani Prakatk, I, p. 17. 

' Dr. Frfer left England on gthDiceDbs 1671. Helandod id Bombay on Qth DHonber 
jC7> His letter Srom Surat vharein ha refvn to tli« 6nt lover is da.ted ijth January 1675. 

• Cola1» was dw known bytha name. * Dr. Fryer'. Travels, p. 67- 

' Vidi tail New Account of Eon lodia and Penia in agbt letten from 1671-16S1. p. i. 

• ma, p. j» ' /3iV, > B9. 
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Now, there is another traveller whose book helps us in determining 
the value or the meaning of Dr. Fryer's words " lately reared." Tliis 
traveller was Mr. (afterwards Sir) Streynsham Master who was in 
India from 1656 to i68z. In an interval during; the period he had 
gone once to England.' 

As he has not been referred to in the Gazetteer and in the Parsi 
Prakash, his notes having come to light lately, I will here make 
use of his reference and try to determine the date of the first tower. 

It is in a letter dated Bombay, January 18, 1671, {i.e.. New 
System, 1672) that he refers to the tower. The letter is headed " a 
letter from Sura tt in India giving an acco" : ofy° : Manners ofy' ; 
English factories, &ca, their way of Civill Converse and Pious Comport- 
ment and Behaviour in these Partes." It is an unusually long 
document to be called a letter. Therein, while giving a short descrip- 
tion of Bombay, and speaking of its different "nations or sects of 
people " he thus speaks of the Parsees : 

' The foa 
Account of b 
tbe Hakluyt Society in 1888, Vol. 11, p. CCXXIII. 

Sir Streynsham Master was bom on iSlh October 1610. He left London on 4th April 1616 
to go to India with his uncle and god-father George Oxendcn. Tliry arrived at Surat in 
November 1656. Mr. Oisnden returned to Europe but Master remained st Sitratin charge 
of George Oienden's brother Crislopher Oienden who was " then second in council of the 
Company's factory at Surat." Mr. Mister then went out as Cape-Merchant and luper- 
cargo na a vessel bound (or PerHan Gulf. He returned to Surat in December 1659, He 
WM taken into the Company's swncf in January .6s?6o. Till 16S6 ho was employed at 
Surat and Ahmedabad. During the inter^'al. i-e-. in 1663. his uncle had returned to Surat as 
Sii George Oxenden and as President of SuraL In t66S hs was one ol the Coundl at Surat. 

In the month of September o< that year "he was associated with Mr. Goodyer (Governor- 
designate, I Captain Young, and Mr. Cotes, to so to Bombay and receive over charge of the 
Island from the King's officers." When Sural was attacked by the Mahrattaa in 1664, he 
took part in the defence of the fainory and Company's property. When the Mahrattas ful- 
lagod Surat for the second time under Sivaji in October 1670. tite Cuuncil was lemporarilj 
located at Swally (known among the people Cbere as Soomari ^Ml*'l). So, Mr. Master was 
asked to come down from that place to Surat to hold the factory against the invaders This 
hedid"with much gallantry and lad, " The Court of Directors in London voted him on aoth 
July 1671-1 a gold medal in recognition of his services. It was presented to him in i«7i when 
be went home, Gerald Aungier was the Governor at the time of Sivaji's above invasion. 
He was at Swally. Master returned to England in June 167= and married in .674. In 
September 167J he was nominated the Governor of Fort St George. He arrived at FortSt, 
George on 7th July 1676. He then went to Bengal on inspection duty and took charge of 
bii appointment as governor of Madras in 1677, when Sir William Langhome went home. 
He fell in the disfavour of the Court of Directors ; tie was recalled by a letter, dated jth 
January 1680^1. He gave over charge of his office to Mr. W. Cyfford on ird July i£Si and 
tben went to England. 
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"The Parsees are the antient inhabitants of Persia, from whence 
those that now inhabit hereabouts fled, at such time as the Maho- 
metan Religion was by Violence planted in that Country, which was 
about 900 years since. Then severall of those Parsees resolving 
to so suffer and undergoe any hardship rather than submitt to 
Mahomett and his followers imharged themselves and their familys 
in a few slight built vessels of that Country and Committed them- 
selves to the Mercy of the Wind and the Seas, not knowing whether 
they would [fare] (a most desperate undertaking), and at length it 
pleased God they were cast upon the Coast of India between Surratt 
and Daman about 12 or 13 miles from Surratt, near the same place 
where the first English Ship that arrived in India was alsoe cast 
away, where escapeing to tlie Shoare with life, the Indians not used 
to such guests, yet being as obliging People to strangers as any 
nation under heaven (as the Englisli found them when the Sun, the 
rirst Ship we had in these parts was cast away at or near the same 
place) tooke yet this advantage upon them (if it may be soe tearmed) 
that they should live and inhabit with tliem if they would swear to 
them that they would not kill Cows or any of that Sort of Cattell, and 
observe their Ceremonies of Marryage, that is to marry their child- 
ren young at 6 or 7 years old or thereabouts, to which the Poore 
Parsees soone agreed, and there seated themselves, the Towne being 
called Nausarree, or by the English Nunsaree, where since they 
have spread themselves about these parts of the Country, about 30 
or 40 miles about Surratt, but there are very few farther in the Coun- 
try, yet some, for they say a Parsee was raised to great honour in 
the Court by Jangier this Mogull's grandfather. At the said place of 
Nausarre their chief priests reside, where tis said they have 
their Holy fire which they brought [with] them from their owne Coun- 
try, and is never to goe out. They keepe it soe constantly supplyed ; 
they had a Church in Surratt ; but the Tumultuous Rabble of the 
Zelolt Moors destroyed and tooke it from them when they were furious 
on the Hindooes. They have severall buryall Places hereabouts, 
which are built of Stone in the wide fields, wherein they lay the dead 
Bodys exposed to the open air soe that the Ravenous fowles may and 
doe feed upon them. 

"These People are of a different Shape and Corapiection from all 
other People that ever I sawe in the World ; they are of all Profes- 
sions, except Seamen, for they have hitherto held it unbwfull for them 
to goe to Sea, because they nmst then Pollute the Element of Water 
which they esteem holy, as tliey doe fire. But of late some few of 
them had adventured to transgress that ceremony. They liave a 
great Reverence for fire, and many of them will not put it out, but let 
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it extinguish for want of matter; they worship and acknowledge one 
God Allmighly and noe Images or Representations. But only the Sun 
they doe adore, and they give this reason tor it; that God Allmighty 
told them by their first Prophet that they should worship only one 
thing beside Himselfe and that thing should be that which was most 
like unto him. Now they say there is noe one thing in the world soe 
much like unto God as the Sun, for it hath its light and heat in Itselfe, 
which it disperseth and infuseth into all parts and Creatures in the 
World, soe that it gives them life and light; therefore tliey say they 
worship it. 

"President Aungier, one of the most ingenious men of our Nation 
that ever was in these parts, hath been somewhat Curious in his En- 
quiry into the Religion of these People, and according to the account 
they have of the history of the World, he is of opinion they had it Irom 
the Hebrews, it differing not much from Moses. They say according 
to these prophesys the World will not last many hundreds of years 
longer, but that their Kingdom and Country will be restored to them, 
and all Nations shall be of their Religion ere the World be ended." 

Then, while speaking of the island of Bombay Master, says of the 
Parsees of this city : — 

" Here is allsoe some Parsees, but they are lately come since the 
English had the Island, and are most of them weavers, and have not 
yet any place to doe their devotion in or to bury their dead." ' 

This last statement of Sir Streynsham Master, made on iSth January 

1672, shows, that on that day, the Parsees of Bombay had no Tower- 
of-Silence. So, the statement of Dr. Fryer on the one hand, and that of 
Sir S. Master on the other, gives two dates between which the first 
Parsee Towepsof-Silence was built in Bombay. Tliey decide that it was 
built at some time during the three years between the i8th of January 

1673, the date given by Master, and 15th of January 1675, the date given 
by Fryer. This period of three years can still be reduced to a narrower 
period, because though Fryer wrote his letter from Surat on 15th 
January 1675, he narrates therein what he saw at Bombay during the 
preceding year. At the end of the monsoons of 1674 he had left Bombay 
for Surat." " His observations about Bombay itself ipust have been for 
the months of January or February 1674, because we learn from his 
book that before the end of the hot season he had left Bombay for 
Bassein. Before this, he had been visiting some of the coast towns near 
Bombay. So, his account of Bombay refers to the early part of the 

' TheDiaryof William Hedges, Esq., by Col. Hmry Yule. Vol. II, printed for the Hakluyt 
Society in tSSS, p. CCCXVb 
' Ffjw'iTmvds. p. Si. 
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year 1674. So, we can safely say, that the tower referred to by Fryer ai . 
"lately raised," was built some time after i8th January 1672 and 
before January or February 1674. U was built in the latter end of 167? 
or at some time in 1673. 

Now, just as the writings of the abavementioned two travellers have 

, „ ^ , , helped us in determining- approximately the date of 

Tower. *™ construction of the first tower, the book ot Dr. 

Ives helps us in determining the date of the second 

old tower — which is now known as the Manockji Seth's Tower. 

The Parsee papulation at the time of our author's visit must be much 
below 10,000. Sir James Campbell's Gazetteer has giver "the chief 
available details of the strength of the Parsees at different times since 
the beginning of the (19th) century." But the Journal of our own 
Society seems to have escaped his notice. In the very first volume of 
the Journal of our Society, then known as the Literary Society, we have 
a note latterly attached to the " Preliminary Discourse " delivered by 
Sir James Mackintosh, the founder of the Society. In tliat note we find 
the following figures of Parsee population in 1811 : — 



Men from 2 


to 80 years of age 


... 3,644 


Women 




- 3.33.1 


Bovs from 2 


down to infant children 


... 1,799 


Girls 





... 1,266 



This was in rSii. So in the middle of the i8th century it may be 
about 5,000. Whatever it may be, it was thought some time before 
1748, that there was a demand for a second and a larger tower. The 
fact is inferred from the Will of the first Mr. Manockji Nowroji Seth, 
who died in 1748, and from whose father's name our Nowroji Hill 
derives its name. This Manockji Seth was the grandson of Rustom 
Manock from whose name Rustompora in Surat derives its name, and 
who was the broker of the English factory at Surat in the middle of the 
17th century, and had gone in i65o to the Court of the Mogul Emperor 
at Delhi to bring about a settlement of some points of dispute that had 
arisen between the Nabob of Surat and the English factory at SuraL 
His father Nowroji Seth was the first Parsee to go to England in 1724. 
He went there to lay his grievances personally before the Court of 
Directors 10 the matter of some money dispute that had arisen between 
him and the English Factors at Surat. 
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Now, il appears from the last Will' of the above Manockji Seth that, 
some time before 1748, the date of the death of the Testator, the 
Parsee community had raised a fund to build a second and a larger 
tower. Mr. Manockji Seth's subscription was Rs. 2,000, but it was 
not collected, perhaps, because tbe money subscribed by the community 
was not found sufficient. So, he mentions the subscription in his Will 
and directs that instead of Rs. 2,000, a sum of Rs. 2,500 may be given 
to the fund. The whole amount of the subscriptions not being found 
sufficient, the heirs of the late Mr. Manockji offered to make up all 
the deficiency, and the tower was built and named after the principal 
donor, as Manockji Seth's Tower. 

Now the question is : When was that tower built ? This tower also 
bears no date. Mr. Manockji had built a tower in his lifetime, a year 
before his death (i.e., in 1747), at Naosari. That tower bears a date 
in Persian,' But the tower built in Bombay several years later does 
not bear any date. 

Mr. Ruttonji Framji Vachha in h'la Mumhai-no-BdhAr,' i.t., "the 
Spring or the Rise of Bombay" published in 1874, says that the tower 
of Manockji Seth was built in 1128, Yazdazardi, i.e., in 1759 A. D. 
Khan Bahadur Bomanji Byramji Patel gives the date as 1756." He 
says that he was given that date by the late Mr. Heerjeebhoy Hormusji 
Sethna, a member of Seth KhSndan family. There seems to be jio 
documentary evidence about it. 1 wrote to three members of the Seth 
Khftnd&n family, to inquire, if they had any documents or written 
notes in the family, to show that the tower was built in 1756. They 
have replied that they have none. 

Now the work of our author, Dr. Ives, shows us, that the second 
tower, namely, the Manockji Seth's Tower was built some years before 
1756, the date given by Khan Bahadur Patel. Dr. Ives says that in 1754 
he saw two towers. So, it appears, that the Manockji Seth's Tower 
was built not in 1756 but some time before 1754. Manockji Seth hanng' 
died in 1748 and provided for that tower in 1748, it must have been 
built at some time between 1748 and 1754. This period of interval can 
still be reduced, because the Bombay Parsees wrote a letter in 
February 1750 to the Naosari Anjuman asking them to send two priests 
to perform the ceremony of laying the foundation. The letter was 
feigned, among others, by the two wives of Manockjee Seth.' So, 

1 This WU. and i^ul we may now call iu codidli. have been publkhrd [o Ihe {jj 
^t*«t»<l iV"*'*' l'<ll<l«rt«« i"* »^ft"tl«, '■'-."wGenealoByaBd a ihort Amount of 
the Seth family, published in i^B by Mr. Jalbfaoy Ardsh^ Seth (pp. n^)- H » >■» partly 
publiahod In the PaiMe Piaka^ ' P»n« Praka^ I.p. 36 

■ y'lHlRl W(l^?, p-4«- ' Psrs« Praka^fi, I, p. 4«. ' /flVf, p. 38. 
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the tower must have been built sometime between 1750 and 1754, 
probably not long after the above letter, i.e., in or about 1751. 

Ives' further We will now proceed to consider a few other 

account of Bombay, points about Bombay referred to by our author. 

It appears that a term " toddy-headed" was used at that time for 
the weak-headed from the fact that toddy intoxicated men. We do 
not find the term used now. 

TTie rind of the cocoanut fruit was at that time used for a kind of 
cloth for the poorer class of people. I think that that has altogether 
gone out of use now. 

The Abkari tax for tapping each cocoanut tree was then 20 shillings. 

The meaning of the word Bombay is often discussed. Our author 
understands its name to convey "an idea of a safe retreat in foul 
weather" {Bon or good bay). Bombay is said to have had "a very 
good dock" at the time for small ships. It was "the most convenient 
place among all our settlements in the East Indies for careening and 
heaving down large ships" (p. 33). 

Among the little forts and batteries of this little island, Dr. Ives 
names, "Dungaree, Massegon, Mahee, Mendham's Point and Sion- 
hill." Of these Dungaree and Sion-hill are familiarnames to us even 
now. Massegon is our modern Mazagon. Dr. Jerson da Cunha' 
suggests several meanings of the name. 

I Ttt Irt (machchgiv), i.e., fishing village. 
I ift^ lf^ (mahishglv), i.e., a buffalo village. 
3 *tlJ|'lh (mazaglv), I.e., central village. 

Of these three, he thinks the first to be "most acceptable," The 
lomi Massegon given by our author seems to support this meaning. 

Mahee seems to be Mahim where we have still an old fort. Mendham's 
Point is a name unknown to us now. Colaba, which was formerly 
considered to be an island separate from Bombay, was then known as 
the Old Woman's Island. Before it was connected with Bombay 
itself in 1838, the southern extremity of Bombay, where the Sailors' 
Home stands at present, was known as Mendham's Point. It is said 
that the first English cemetery was there and the first person buried 
there was one Mendham, Hence the Point was named after him." 

' The Origin of Bombay, p. ». Thr Extra Number of thejovnul of the B. B. R. 
Anatk Society. igoD. 
' Dr. Jksod da Cimha's Oripn of Bombay, p. 3iq. 
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All these forts were defended by guns at the time of our author's 
visit The principal fart had more than loo guns. 

The renovation of the Cathedral has been much discussed lately. 
Of this cathedral our author says :" The Church also is not less sub- 
stantial than the fort ; it is a very handsome, large edifice, and in com- 
parison of those which are to be met with in the other settlements, it 
looks like one of our cathedrals." It was built by voluntary subscrip- 
tions. Rev. Mr. Cobbe, father of Mr. Richard Cobbe, Admiral Watson's 
chaplain, was the chief promoter of the work of building the church. 
Rev. Cobbe was at one time a chaplain of the Bombay factory. 

Tank-house was the family residence of the Admiral. Our author 
does not say where it was, but I think it is the house at Gowalia Tank, 
now known as Tanka-ville. It was so called from the large tank 
near it. The Admiral was allowed five pagodas'- a day for " a. part of 
the expenses of his table." Tlie Company allowed him and his principal 
attendants the use of palanquins. The horses being of little value 
and being also very scarce, they generally used oxen. These oxen 
travelled fast at the rate of 7 or 8 miles an hour. The Admiral 
had a chaise and a pair of oxen allowed him by the Company. It was 
in this chaise that the Admiral went " for an afternoon's airing " to 
Malabar Hill, Old Woman's Island (Colaba) and to Marmulla. By 
Marmulla, our author perhaps means Breach Candy. 

The Hindu burning ground was at that time " near the water's 
edge under Malabar hill." 

The following account of our author's interview with a.Jogee\s 
.nteresting ; — 
■ " During my stay at this place, I hired by the month, a chaise 
drawn by a pair of bullocks. In the several excursions I made in this 
carriage, I had frequently passed by one of those reli^ous persons, 
or anchorets, who in India are called Joogees ; and who, in conse- 
quence of a vow made by their parents, and during their mother's preg- 
nancy with them, are devoted to the service of heaven. One evening, 
I and a companion had an inclination to pay a short visit to this 
foogee, who always sat in one posture on the ground in a shady 
cocoanut plantation, with his body covered over with ashes, and his 
long black hair clotted, and in the greatest disorder. As we ab- 
proached him, we made our salutation, which he respectfully returned ; 
and then, with the assistance of our Indian driver, who could speak 
English, we began a conversation with him, that principally turned 
on the wonderful efRcacy of his prayers, and which he pretended had 



■otiaam to Webster. iU value varied at difterent places. It was about 71. ^. 
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given health to the sick. Strength to the lame,' sight to the blind, and 
fecundity to women who for their whole lives had been deemed bar- 
ren. When we were about to take our leave of him, I offered him 
a present of two rupees, which he bade me to throw on the ground, 
and then directed his servant, who was standing by, to take them up, 
which he did with a pair of iron-pincers, throwing the rupees at the 
same time into a pot of vinegar. After they had lain there a little 
while, the same servant took them out, wiped them carefully, and at 
last delivered them to his master, who soon afterwards, by way of 
return, presented us with a few cakes of his insipid pastry. I then 
requested of him, that in his next prayers he would petition for an 
increase of my happiness, to which with great complacency in his 
countenance, he replied : ' I hardly know what to ask for you : 1 
' have seen you often and you have always appeared to me to enjoy 
' perfect health ; you ride in your chaise at your ease ; are often ac- 
' companied with a very pretty lady ; you are ever well clothed, and are 
' likewise fat ; so that you seem to me to be in possession of every thing 
' that can be any way necessary to happiness. I believe therefore, 
' when I pray for you, it must be in this strain, that God would give 
'you grace to deserve, and to be thankful for those many blessings 
' which he has already bestowed upon you.' 1 told him that I was 
thoroughly satislied with the mode of his intended supplication for me ; 
and with a mutual exchange of smiles and compliments we parted.'" 

It is only last month, that our Governor Lord Lamington laid the' 
foundation of a building, which was understood to be the first building' 
in a scheme of thoroughly re-building the whole of the Sir Jamsetjee 
Hospital. The foundation of this hospital was laid in 1843 and it was •. 
opened in 1845. But it seems that a Government Hospital existed irt 
Bombay as early as 1773. It was intended only " for the sick and hurt 
of the squadron of His Majesty." Our author says of this hospital : — 

" Our hospital at Bombay was without the town-wall ; and in order to 
make my attendance on it the more convenient, Mr. D^l^uarde (a 
factor in the Company's service) was so obliging as to give me the use 
of a very commodious house, which lay near the hospital, and l>eIonged 
to him as superintendent of the powder-works." • 

From the reference to the powder-works, and from the statement 
that the hospital was out of the fort, we are led to think that 
it was somewhere at Mazagaon, where a place is still known as Daru- 
khdneh. It appears that the hospital was attended to by any medical 

' Ivn's Voyages, p. jj. ■ IWd. p. .8. 
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ofSoer that happened to be in Bombay. During his lirst visit,'our 
author was in Bombay only for about one month from 13th Novem- 
ber to 15th December 1754-' 

While on the subject of the hospital 1 would draw the attention of 
medical men to the drugs used at the time. Our author' gives a list 
of the drugs as given to him by a Portuguese Physician of _Bombay 
named Diego. 

The next interesting thing in our author's book are the tables of 
the daily rainfall of Bombay for the monsoon of ithe year 1756. He 
gives the daily rainfall as measured by his friend Dr. Thomas who 
supplied it to him afterwards. The total rainfall of that year from 
May to October was 110 inches and 3-tenths. He also describes 
the rain-^auge then used. 

Among the Bombay curiosities of the time our author mentions 
the following' r — 

I. A lerapin (a large beetle) kept at the Governor's' house ; its 

age was said to be "upward of zoo years." 

2- Large frt^s, some measuring about 22 inches from the 

extremities of the fore and hind feet when extended and 

weighing about 4 or 5 lbs. 

3. Beautiful shells on the sea shore much estimated by 

the ladies of that time and known as Ventletraps or 

Wendletraps. One of such shells was sold for several pounds. 

He names the foUon^ng species of Bombay snakes known at the 

1. The Covra (Cobra) Capellaj from 4 to 8 or g feet long. 

2. The Covra Manilla, of the size of a man's little finger and 
about a foot long. 

3. The Palmira, about 4 feet long, " not much larger than a 

4. The Green Snake. 

5. The Sand Snake. 

6. The Covra di Aurellia, which b like an earth-worm about 6 
inches long. It " kills by getting into the ear and causing 
madness." This seems to be what is now known here 

' as the »Hi3t$l (a centipede). 

7. The Manilla Bombo. 

' Ibid, p. ^ ■ Ibid. p. 44. " Ibid. p. 4>. 

* Rk^rJ BourUbc wu Ganraor o( BooUwy (ram iTth Navember iijo to dch Fgbrtiary 
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E>uring his short stay of one month, our author saw two fleets ot 
country vessels in the harbour. " One of them belonged to the Nanna 
or Prince of the Maharattas, the other to Monajee Angria, the brother 
of Angria the pirate." These vessels carried two guns in their bow. 
The music of these fleets "was a plain brass tube, shaped like a 
trumpet at both ends and about 10 feet in length, and a kind of drum 
called a tomtom. Each fleet consisted of about 30 sails."' 

The following table gives the exchange as then prevalent ; — 
" A 36-shilling piece exchanges for 16J rupees, 
A guinea ,, ,, 9 „ 

An English crown „ 2 rupees and 6 double pice. 

A Spanish dollar ,, ^ ,, •> 3 •> » 

Eighty pice niade a rupee. 

The description of the Elephanta Caves given by our author on the 
authority of his friend Dr. Thomas will interest archaeologists to 
enable them to know what parts have been latterly further destroyed. 
He gives a plan of the caves. 

This finishes our author's account of Bombay during his first visit 
{13th November to 15th December 1754). He then went with his 
Admiral to Madras and the adjoining towns and returned to Bombay 
again on nth November 1755. 

On his second visit to Bombay, we find that the fleet, to which o 



Clive ia Bombay. 



author was attached, was engaged in a naval fight' 



with the Angria. The family of Angria were 
more or less pirates on our Western shores. The Angria at this 
time (1755) was Tulaji.3 



Vol 1.. Fart II. pp. S6-96. fide also History of 
Nation in Tndcstan from the year 1745, (by Orme). pi 
^ The foUowing tree ahowa his deaceni . — 



self in Shivaji'a Sect, andnho "intbe 
unsettlei] days of Shivaji'B Buccas^ 
ore. Sambliaji and SMbu," became 
indepondentin 1713. Died in xjaSi 

\~ i i i ^1 

Sakhoji Sambb^i Manaji. YegajL Tulaji 

(diedewly). (Died about 17*8). He wm (balf-bioliwr 

auccDeded by his hatf- Sambh^ji). 
brother 'I\ilajL 
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Lieut.-Col. Robert Clive, afterwards Lord Clive, was at that time 
in Bombay. He had already, by this time, made his name as a good 
soldier. He " had lately landed on the island with three com- 
panies of the King's Artillery from England. He was sent out with a 
design of acting in conjunction with the Maharattas against the 
French in the Carnatic and Deccan ; but finding that a truce had been 
agreed upon with that nation, and perhaps partly excited by 
. Mr. James's late success, it was judged proper by .Admiral Watson, 
Mr- Bourchier Governor of Bombay, Colonel Clive, &c., that the sea 
and land forces united with fhe Maharattas should attempt the destroy- 
ing Angria's piratical state, which was becoming exceedingly formid- 
able, troublesome, and dangerous, not only to the Maharattas, who 
were his neighbours, but also to our East India Company, and the 
whole Malabar Coast.'" 

Gheria was the stronghold of Angria at that time, and so, it was this 
fort that was intended to be taken after a naval fight. U was situated 
in the Province of Beejapur and was " called Gheria by Mussulmans, 
but Viziadroog by Hindoos."" 

In our author's description of the preliminary arrangements before 
the naval battle, we find an interesting account about the question of 
the division of booty, or prize-money as they called it, acquired in 
war, a question, which, it seems, they settled beforehand to avoid 
disputes later on. 

Our author says — 

" All things being at last in readiness for putting to sea, a council 
was held, at Mr. Watson's particular desire, between the sea and land 
officers, both of His Majesty's forces, and those of the East India Com- 
pany, with a view of obviating any difficulties that might arise in 
regard to the proper distribution of prize-money, should the intended 
expedition be crowned with success. It was settled at this council, 
that Admiral Watson, as Commander-in-Chief of the King's Squadron, 
should have two-thirds of one-eighth of the whole ; and Rear-admiral 
Pocock, one-third of one-eighth. Lieutenant-Colonel Clive and Major 
Chambers were to share equally with the captains of the King's ships. 
The captains of the Company's ships, and armed vessels, and captain 
of the army, were to have an equal share with the lieutenants of the 
men-of-war. The subaltern officers of the army, and Lieutenants of 
the company's armed ships and vessels, were to have the same distribu- 
it officers of the navy, &c. 
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" These articles, however, had scarcely been agreed upon in council, 
before Colonel Clive, who Commanded-in-Chicf on shore, paid a visit to 
Mr. Watson, and acquainted him, that the army was not satisfied with 
the terms on which he, as their Commander-in-Chief, was to share ; 
and that to make those gentlemen easy, who were to serve under him, 
he found himself under the disagreeable necessity of remonstrating and 
requiring that, as Commander of the Army he might be entitled to a 
more honorable division. The argument the Gentlemen of the Army 
went upon, was, that Mr. Clive, by virtue of the Commission he bore 
in common of Lieutenant-Colonel, could daim but an equal share with 
a Captain in the Navy ; yet on this occasion, being Commander-in- ■ 
Chief of the Army, he ought certainly to be particularly distinguished, 
and be admitted, at least, to share with Mr. Pocock, the Second Sea- 
Officer, who was a Rear-Admiral. Mr. Watson replied, that it was 
impossible for him to make any alterations in the articles agreed upon 
in council ; neither indeed would his doing it be at all consistent either 
with custom or the different ranks which Admiral Pocock and Colonel 
Clive bore in the respective services. He told the Colonel, however, 
that to satisfy the wishes of the Army, which in the present situation of 
affairs, he deemed to be a point of the utmost consequence, he would 
give security under his own hand, to make good the deficiency, out of 
any monies he himself might be entitled to, so as to make the share 
of the Commander-in-Chief of the army and that of Mr. Pocock exactly 
alike. TTie Colonel, sensibly struck with Mr. Watson's disinterested- 
ness, answered, that provided his officers were satisfied with the pro- 
posal, he for his own part should come into it with great cheerfulness. 
He accordingly took the first opportunity of making those gentlemen 
acquainted with the Admiral's declaration, who were so much pleased 
therewith that from that moment all discontent ceased, and the expedi- 
Ijon went on with the greatest unanimity."' 

Our author adds a footnote about the result of the above stipulation, 
, showing a great self-denial on the part of Clive. 

Dr. George Smith, in his Memoirs of the life of Lord Clive, in the 
Encyclopaedia Brittanica," calls this " no little self-denial " on the part 
of Clive. iLseems really to be so, and draws our admiration, especially 
when we know that, according to his biographers, the pecuniary 
affairs of Clive were not satisfactory at that time. As Lord Macaulay 
points out in his Essay of Lord Clive,' based on " Sir John Malcolm's 
Life of Lord Robert Qive," Clive had spent away, while in England, 

• Ito»' Voyag«. pp. 81 and Si. 

• Vol. VL, p. c^ 
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the whole of his moderate fortune that he had carried from the Madras 
side. He had extricated " his father from pecuniary difficulties " and 
" redeemed the family estate. The remainder he appears to have 
dissipated in the course of about two years. He lived splendidly, 
dressed gaily even for those times, kept a carriage and saddle horses, 
and, not content with these ways of getting rid of his money, resorted 
to the most speedy and effectual of all modes of evacuation, a contested 
election followed by a petition."' 

Looking to this condition of Clive's pecuniary state of affairs, it 
was really " no little self-denial " on his part to have refused 
politely a sum of ;^i,ooo offered by Admiral Watson. 

Dr. Ives gives two fine sketches — one of tl»e views of the Gheria fort 
itself and the other of a view of the river from it. His account of the 
interview of Admiral Watson with the weeping family of .\ngria is 
really very touching. The interview brought about tears in the eyes 
of the Admiral, When the mother of the Angria bemoaned the flight 
ofhersonand said, "that the people had no king, she no son, 
her daughters no husband, the children no father," the Admiral 
consoled her by saying " that from henceforward they must look upon 
him as their father and friend." On hearing this, a boy, of about six 
years, sobbing said, "then you shall be my father." This reminds 
us of what we often hear of old topeewallas being considered the real 
mdbSpsofthe people. 

At the close of the battle the fleet returned to Bombay on the 17th 
March and then left it on the 27th of April 1756. Our author then 
went with the Admiral to Calcutta, where the affairs of the Black Hole 
had attracted all available military and naval force. On his return 
homeward via Persian Gulf in 1758, on the death of Admiral Watson, 
his ship touched Bombay on 24th January 1758. He finally embarked 
&om here on 8th February 1758. 
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A /ew Notts on Broach 

from an Antiquarian point of view. 

{Read inarch i^tk, 1907.) ' 

In December last, Khan Bahadur Adurjee Muncherjee Dalai con- 
j . . veyed to me an invitation from himself and his 

colleagues, the Trustees of the Parsee Punchayet 
ot Broach, to pay a visit to their city for the purpose of delivering 
there one or two lectures and a reading from the Siak-nAmek of 
F"irdousi. In response to this kind invitation, I paid a short visit 10 
Broach from 31st December to 3rd January. While there, I made 
some inquiries on a subject suggested to me by our learned Secretary, 
Mr. EJlwardes, some time ago, and on two or tliree other subjects 
suggested by the visit to the city. The object of this paper is to 
present a few notes on those subjects. 

The following are the principal three heads under which I beg to 
submit my notes ;— 

I. — The sites of the Dutch and English Factories. 

n. — The past history of Broach from a Pars! point ol view and 
the part said to have been played in that history by the 
Kabiseh {i.e., the intercalary month) question of the Parsis. 

\U.— The Kabir Vad 3iWii\\& tiralhs or shrines on the Nerbudda 
near Broach. 

I. 

The first subject on which I.beg to present a few notes is that of the 

sites of the first English and Dutch factories. 

The, S'"'^?^ ">« Our Secretary had written to me, in June 1905. 

English and Dutch . , ■'. .. , ^ ■ , . n i. 

Factories. ''* '"^™ some inqmnes from friends at Broach, 

about the site of the first English factory. On 28th 

June 1905, I had written to my friend, Mr.Ruttonjee Muncherjee Dalai, 

requesting him to make such inquiries. On 21st August 1905, he wrote 

to me in reply giving the results of his inquiries. During my short 

Yisit 1 took up the question myself and made some inquiries personally. 
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The Broach Gase/l'^et says : "In the year 1613, Broach was visited 
by Aldworth and Wirhington, English merchants, and in the next year 
(1614), on Withington's return from Sind, a house in Broach was hired 
for a factory. In 1616, Sir Thomas Roe obtained from the Emperor 
JehSngier permission for the English to establish a trading-house at 
Broach on very favourable terms. They were to be allowed to live near 
the Governor, and the decree commanded no man to molest them by 

sea or land or take any customs of them^ The Dutch 

were not long of following the example of the English. In 1617 they 
also settled at Broach. and established a factory.' But the Broach 
factory does not seem to have risen to much consequence. In the 
eighteenth century there was but one junior merchant' and one book- 
keeper, with a few native servants under them'" (Bombay Gazetteer, 
Vol. II, p. 468.) 

It appears from this account that the Enghsh (A.D. 1614) preceded 
the Dutch (1617) in founding their factory by about 3 years. 

The site of the Dutch factory at Broach is well-known. There is 
no doubt about it The large house' in which it was situated is 
still known as the qa'U'fl iiiUValanddni KolAi), i.e., the factory of the 
Hollandeis. In spite of the various changes which it seems to have 

> Robert Orme gfvH the fnUowing Yerdon of Sir ThcmaB R«i ia the matter of Ifaen 

" The two and twenlietfa (of }viy 1616) I received Inters from Brampore, b answer of tbose 
toMahabet Chan, who at finl (requesl) granted my desire, making his Ennaa to Banuch 
most effectual to receive our nation, and to give them a home near the Governor ; strictly 
conmaading no nian to nolest them by sea or land, or 10 take any mtowe of than, or any 
way trouble them under colour thereof. .... The firman I caused to be sent to Sural 
(in order Co be forwarded by the agency there to Broach) : bo that Barooch is provided for a' 
IPMd retreat from the Prince's injuries, and the custom given, whereby fifteen hundred pounds 
per annum wiU be saved besides all manner of searches and extortion."— (Historical Frag- 
ments of the Mogul Emgnre of the Morattcee. and of the Englith concerns in Indostan ^m 
the year 1659. by Robert Orme {iBoj^ pp. 37'-7"). 

■Mr. Bendien. the Bombay Consul (br Holland, has, after the above paper was read, 

the name of this Erst factor (Vide Us articles on the Dutch factoriee in the Nserlandia of 
January and February igcr;. Vidt the February issue p. 36 (br this nference). 

* " The factory at Baroche was established hi the year 1617. and is still continued, yet with 

East Indies by the late John Splmtn Stavorinus," translated from the Dutch by Wikocke, 
Vol. ttl (iT9B>. pp. t(»o») 

^ Accor^ng to Mr. Bendien the factory bears on tbe e:ate " as an inscnplion" the 
iiAialB of the Company. (The Dutch East India Company. V with an ' o' and ' e' in the 
levs of V.) 
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gone through, for being adopted for small residential quarters, il 
still bears an inscription on the inside of a wall. I give below the 
form of the sun-diaJ with the inscription on it as copied by me fron\ 
a distance on 31st December 1906. The dial with an inscription is 
within the court-yard of the factory on the top of the inside part of 
a wall abutting on a public road. The inscription on it bears the 
Christian year 1700 and the name of F. J. Groenevelt (F. J.Groenevelt, 
Anno 1700). Above this inscription appear the initials of the Dutch 
Company, 




The site of the first English factory is not known. But oral tradi- 
tion, as heard there, says that the very house which was the seat of the 
Dutch factory was later on the place of the English factory. So, it 
appears that the English factory was, latterly, when the Dutch left it, 
transferred to this bouse. It is not known where it was when it was 
first founded. 



The Dutch must have remained at least about 175 years at Broach. 
This appears from some of the dates on the tombs in their cemetery. 
This cemetery is situated about a little on the west of the village of 
Vijalpore, at a short distance from where the Parsi Towers-of- 
Silence stand. The Gazetteer says of the Dutch tombs that " these 
monuments bear dates ranging from 1654 to 1770." ' It ^yould have 
>been well, had the Broach Gazetteer viCKXi appeared in 1877, published 
"the inscriptions on the tombs which are tailing In ruins. 



:h GattHart p. 599. 
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The Dutch cemetery is an interesting place to see, because the con- 
struction of the tombs in it seems to be different from what we see in 
the case of tombs in modern English cemeteries in India.' 1 give the 
photographs of two of them at the end of this paper. 1 am indebted for 
these to Khan Bahadur Adurjee Muncherjee Dalai of Broach. On 
entering from the west we Snd a tomb with a platform containing 
four seats. Then there is a block containing three tombs. This block 
seems to have had a tablet which is removed. There is another block 
containing six tombs, one tomb has the form of a Mahomedan dome 
over it. One can count the ruins of about zo tombs iiestdes a few 
masonry mounds. In close proximity we find a small ruin like that 
of a basin of water. 

I beg to suggest that careful photographs of all the tombs and 
especially of the inscriptions msfy be soon taken. I have taken copies 
of the inscriptions, 

I wrote about a fortnight ago to Mr. Couzens, the head of the 
Archaeological Department, to ascertain, if the inscriptions are pub- 
lished by his Department in any report. I have not heard from him ■ 
yet. This week 1 took my copy of the inscription to the Dutch 
Consulate here to get it translated. Mr. J. G. Bendien, the Con* 
sul, having gone to Holland, I saw Mr. Y. Von Rykoum,- the 
head of the Holland-Bombay Trading Company, He could not 
give me a correct translation, because being in a foreign language 
and being very old, 1 have not been able, in a hasty visit, to copy 
the inscriptions well. I had requested a gentleman at Broach to 
kindly get a good photo taken of them, but he has not done so yet 
However 1 learnt from Mr, Rykoum that the Dutch Consul, Mr. Ben- 
dien, had once visited the Dutch cemetery, and taken a photo of the 
inscriptions. He has published these in a Dutch paper in Holland. " 
I have written to Mr. Bendien to send us a copy with its translation. 
When received it will be worth publishing in our journal.' 

■ Mr. BeUagJB, while descrihuw the old tombs bi the conBteriaa of Sim-t, unj^fru the 
foilowii^ rcasDna for the ffratideur of these old tombs ; " Tbe A^ent* of those aevera] 

lutions vied with esch olfaa to live in tbe greatest GplmlDur Meo who lived 

ifl sitcta graqdeur may natLirBlly be supposed to have win J M aJ ea^ ether in creatiiis 
oslmtatiouB tombs to commemorate tbeir dead ; and thus vo find the upuchml ruins id 
tbe cenitterim of Sunt, even at the prevent day^ bearings nitnesB to the lar^e pums that 
must have btta oqwnded for thne purpDaes. " CJoumal B. B. R. A. & Vol. VI. pp. 
14&.47.) As Mr. Bfjlaaituyi, an idea of the gmiieai of the Dutch tombs at Surat may 
be formed " by the fact of a bill being otuit. charging Rs. 6,700 to the Dvteh 
Comiuay ita mere repaid " (Ibid, p- 19)- 

' Vide Appendix to this paper. As 1 have latterly received copies of Use lascriptSonB 
more carefully tahen by Mr. Bendien. the Dutch Consul, I give them in tiie Appendix, 
Mine btang those by one not knowing the language are naturally ^ulty. 
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While on the subject of the inscriptions on the Dutch tombs, I beg 
to draw the attention of a future reviser or editor of a second edition 
of the Ga^eWwof the Broach district to several errors in the copies 
of the inscriptions of two other tombs as given in the Gasettefr. 

The Gazetteer gives the inscriptions on two tombs near the village 
of Vijalpore. I give my copy of the inscription 
Two Inscriptions of the tomb of one which I saw, vis. , that of Capt. 
corrected. ^ g^^^,^ .___ 

Beneath this stone 

are deposited the remains of 

Captain William Semple,' 

of His ' Majesty's 86th Re^ment, 

who was killed by 

cannon shot 

at the siege of Broach 

on the 2Sth of August 1803. 

Universally and most sincerely 

regretted by all' his 

brother Officers. 

To us, who are nearer the time, the mistakes may appear trivial, 
but after several centuries they, especially the mistake of " Her 
Majesty" for " His Majesty," may cause serious doubts about the 
date. A future student of historical data may, in the absence of other 
materials to put him on the right track, long linger in doubts about 
the date, if he takes the word " Her Majesty " to be correct, he may 
think, that perhaps the year 1803, given later on, may be a mistake for 
1893 or for some other year. If he takes the date as correct, he may 
linger in doubts about the period of Her Majesty's reign. 

I found similar carelessness on the part of either the copyist or the 
printers, in the matter of the inscription on the slab in the compound 
of the Civil Hospital within the fort on the grave of Brigadier David 
Wedderburn, who was killed while storming the city. He is the officer 
who is often referred to with curses and maledictions by Abas Alii in 

' The mune i> nol Sempio a» givon by Ito Gamtllttr. 

itkij when Ifac lals Qunen had not corns to the tfanme. 
' The Gatetleir oaata this word. 
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his Urdu Kisseh-i-Broach to which I will refer later on, I give below 
a list of the errors and my amendatiotis : — 



Line of the 
scription as given 
in the Gazetteer. 



The Gazetteer's 



July 26th, 1861 ... July 22nd 1761. 

arrived arrived here. 

Supreme Highness ... Serene Highness. 

Kirk Denkun ( ? ... Kirch Denckern. 

Hillock... , Hiltrup. 

Luxenburg Lunenburg. 

pounds, was made ... pounds, and was made. 

36 ... The troops Their Troops. 

To come back to the subject of the Dutch factory, the ancestors of 
Mr. E)ooIabhbhaiHai^ovandass(ieii>lCHid^t^I<ft(lM,) whois now living, 
were in possession of a part of the Dutch factory building. One 
of these ancestors, Kisorebhai Tricumbhai (SlSl^iWuI ■fti^Wl^, was 
the broker or agent of the Dutch factory. He had relations with 
the Dutch in connection with their four factories of Agra, Ahmedabad, 
Broach and Surat. When the English took Broach, they made 
the place too hot for the Dutch. So they left it, but the &ctors 
bfeing indebted to the broker, Mr. Kisorebhai, they gave him the 
faCtory-house in settlement for their debt. Laloobhai Divan, 
whose name is mentioned more than once in the Urdu account of the 
Nawab of Broach, as one who played false to his master the Nawab, 
and secretly assisted the British, then had it in mortgage from the 
proprietor for a small sum. He is said to have obtained it under a 
threat, saying, that, if the then owner did not mortgage it to him, he 
(Laloobhai) would ask the British to loot it. Tliey mortgaged it to 
him with a curse that the owner may not be happy. So, the curse was 
said to live long on the subsequent owners, who, all in turn, are said 
to have been ruined in their business. The building is said to have 
once passed into the hands of Mr. Merwanji Frazer of Surat and of 
Mr. Merwanji Framji Panday of . Bombay. 1 give this account 
on the authority of a member of the family. I had noother means to 
verify it. 



IL 



Then 






t subject which drew my attention during my i 

which I beg to submit a few notes, is its p; 
Tbo pMt History i^jstory especially from a Parsee point of view, 
is said that the Parsees had, in more than o 
pl^ce, some hand, however small it may be, in the establlshme 
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of the British power in this Presidency. Now, in the case of Broach, 
the information has come to tne as a surprise, that it was the religious 
dispute, which the Parsees had among themselves in the i8th century 
on the question of the Kabiseh or the intercalary day, chat had some- 
thing to do, though indirectly and though very little, with the conquest 
of Broach by the British. The fact has been recorded, not by a Parsee 
author, but by a Mahomedan author who was a favourite courtier of 
the Nawab of Broach, 

Before coming to this subject, I will put down here in brief (A) a 
short outline of the history of Broach from a Parsee ptMot of view and 
(B) oftlie events that had brought about the rule of the Nawabs in 
Broach. 
Firstly, taking a bird's eye view of the history of Broach from 
(A) History from ^^^ point of view of the modem Parsees and 
the Parsee ptHnt of their ancestors, the ancient Persians we deter- 
*"*"■ mine the following land-marks : — 

1. FireshtS dwells ai some length on the early connection of India 
with the ancient Persians, beginning with the very early dynasties of 
the Peshdidians and the KiAnians. He makes an Indian lung 
Krishna a contemporary of the Iranian monarch Tahmurasp and then 
traces the relations, both friendly and hostile, subsisting at one time 
or another, between the Indian and the Pei^ian kings. We would 
la.y aside this narrative as one not standing on certain historical 
ground. 

2. We have the authority ot the Behistun Cuneiform inscriptions 
to say, that there was a closer connection between India and Persia,- 
the former being one of the satrapies of the latter. But we would 
lay aside the conrideration of that connection also, as we are not- sure 
whether the influence of Persia extended so far as Broach. 

3. But when we come to the Parthian times, we stand upon some- 
what surer grounds. Firesht6 speaks of an Indian king Sins&rchand 
and says that he paid tribute to the Iranian king Godrez. Briggs 
says that this Sinsirchand was the Chandragupta of the Hindus and 
the Sandrocotus of the Greeks (Brigg's Ferishta, Vol. I,). Now we- 
know, that there was a king of the name of Godrez among the 
Parthian line of kings. The Sinsftrchand, with whom his relations 
are referred to, seems to be, not Chandragupta himself, but one of 



Again in the second centuiy before Christ some of the Bactrian kings 
ire said to have 'sent expeditions to the south so far as Cutch and Guje- 
■at (181-167 B.C). Here then we see, that with the successes of these 
;xpeditions in Gujerat, Broach must have passed for some time into 
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the hands oi the Paithian kings of Persia. It continued for some 
time under the Parthian rule. It is to this fact, that the Gazetteer of 
Surat and Broach refers, when it says: "About i,8oo years ago, firoach 
seems to have passed into the hands of Parthian princes, known by 
the name of SUias or Kshatrapas. RudradSman's Gimar inscription, 
dated in the year seventy-two, probably of the Sika era (A.D, 150), 
states this distinctly, and the occurrence of S&ha coins in the Broach 
District confirms it."* 

Menander to whom Prof. Wilson assigns the date B.C. iz6, was 
connected with Parthia. He held paramount authority in Saurash- 
tra. According to the author of the Periplus his coins were current in 
Broach in the first century after Christ.' 

4. Coming to Sassanian times, we find Wilford ' sa^ng that 
Gand'harva, referred to in the Agni Pur&na and known as the Gadhft- 
rupa in Indian history, tvas the same as Behr&mgour of Persian 
history. Inmy paper on "The Bas-retief of BehrSmgour at Naksha-i- 
Rustam, and his marriage with an Indian Princess ",* I have added a 
few points of similarity to those advanced by Wilford to prove the 
identity. Now, Wilford says of this monarch that Hindus " show to- 
this day (1809), the place where he (BehrAmgour or Gadh9-rupa) lived' 
about one day's march to the north of 'Broach, with the ruins of his 
palace. In old records, this place is called Gadtiendra-puri or the 
town of the lend of asses. The present name is Gosh^ri or GhojArSL 
for Ghosha-riyfi or Ghosha-rijft : for, says my Pandit, who is a native 
of that country, the inhabitants, being ashamed of its true name, have 
softened it into Ghoshera, which has no meaning. "' According to 
Firdousi, the throne of Kanaouj passed, by virtue of the last testament of 
Sangel, the Hindu king, to the Persian king BehrSmgour and his heirs. 
This confinns what Wilford says that "the dynasty of the Garda- 
bhinas is probably that of the descendants and successors of BehrAm 
Gur in Persia. The princes in the north-western parts of India were- 
vassals of the Persian kings at a very early period ; and the fatheT'ln" 
law of Behr&m-Gur used to send a yearly tribute to them." ' 

The legend on a set of old Indian coins, popularly known as 
" Gadhia-ka paisfL," supports the fact of Behr&mgour's visit to India 
and his marriage with an Indian princess, the daughter of the king of 



• Read Mors Che B. B. R. A. S. on 17th Dec. iSg^ Journal. B. 6. B. A. S., X1X.> 
'■S8~Ti- 

* Anadc Researchei, IX. p. 151. ' mJ, p. ijj. 
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Kanouj referred to by Wilford, Prinsep affords us very valuable help 
on this point. In his essay on Saurfistra coins he says that the type 
of the series of Indian coins known as Gadhia-ka pais& is an "exaniple 
of imitation of a Grecian original,"' and that "a comparison (of these 
coins) with the coins of the Arsakian and Sassaman dynasties ot 
Persia, which are confessedly of Greek origin," satisfactorily proves 
that Prinsep says on the subject of these coins : "The popular name 
for these rude coins— of silver and copper— is, according to Bumes, in 
Gujarlc, ' Gadhia-ka pais4,' ' Ass money,' or rather, ' the money -of 

Gadhia,' a name of Viltramaditya The Hindus insist 

that this Vikrama was not a paramount sovereign of India, but only 
a powerful king of the western provinces, his capital being Camb4t or 
Cambay : and it is certain that the princes of these parts were tribu- 
tary to Persia from a very early period. The veteran antiquarian, 
Wilford, would have been delighted, could he have witnessed a con- 
firmation of his theories afforded by the coins before us, borne out by 
the local tradition of a people now unable even to guess at the nature 
of the curious and barbarous marks on them. None but a professed 
studier of coins could possibly have discovered on them the profile of a 
face after the Persian model, on one side, and the actual Sassanian 
tire altar on the other ; yet such is indubitably the case, as an attentive 
consideration of the accumulation of lines and dots (on the figures of 
the coins) will prove. Should this fire-altar be admitted as proof of an 
Indo-Sassanian dynasty in Saur&shtrar- we may find the date of its 
establishment in the epoch of Yesdijird, the son of Behram-Gor ; 
supported by tlie concurrent testimony of the Agni-pur^na, that 
Vikrama, the son of Gadhi-rupa, should ascend the throne of Mftlay& 
(Ujjain) 753 years after the expiation of Chfinakya or A.D. 441.'" 

A painting in the Ajanta caves refers to a Persian embassy to India. 
Tills also seems to refer to Behr^mgour, who, according to Firdousi, 
came in disguise as his own ambassador. 

. We have so far seen, that ancient Persians had some connection 
with the country round Broach, and that old tradition, as found in the 
Agni-pur&na, and old coins proves that connection. 

Now, we will speak of the connection of Broach with the early 
Parsee settlers in India. 

(a) Div in KathiAwflr was the first port where a band of refugees 
.from Persia had landed in 761 A.D., and Sanjftn the first place where 
they made their permanent settlement in 785 A.D. and built their first 
fire-temple in 790 A.D. They continued there for full 300 years. 

> Euayi OB Indian AatSquitin. by Jamu PKntep. eilitcd b; E. Thomug (18^, Vol. I. 
». 13J. ■ liii. Pp. 34'-4a. 
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Then they began to disperse in the different cities of Gujarat of 
which Broach was one. 
The Kisseh-i-Sanjan, thus refers to this exodus from Sanjan ' : 

tviOi (_y^- /j-Jj* *^^ii^ — "^ )y^ )^ "'^ sJJilj 

Translation. — In this way, passed away 300 years, more or less 
(i.e., about 300 years), as several persons, more or less, wentaway from 
that place. They were dispersed in the country of India and they got 
hold of (i.e., took abode in) attractive places in all directions. Many 
went to Bftnkftnir. Some went in the direction of Broach. 

(i) TTiis was in 109c, Two hundred years after this event, i.e., in 
1270 A.D. they divided Gujarat into five ^an/^iis, i.e., ecclesiastical 
divisions for the fwrformance of sacerdotal functions. TTiis was to 
avoid differences and quarrels among the priesthood about the spheres 
of their work. The Kisseh-i-ZarChushti&n-i-Hindust&n thus speaks 
of this event. ' 

tjB^ jjjU. jji. ja. ^ — \xH\ )i aiUi ^^j-lT Jl^ 

' Fiij^ my "A few Evnid in tbc Early Hlxtory of Ihi Panesg," p. ii 
' ViJt IW. pp. 16-I7. 
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Translation, — " One day all the wi!>e men of Sanjan assembied anif 
eniered ipto a contract sincerely. (T^ey said :) " Ws will divide all 
these places where there are laymen of good thoughts." They divided 
nil these places into five parts. First is Sanjan, whose limit was in 
that direction. O men of good nature ! its limit is from the river 
P4r to that of Dantur. All the laymen, when they are within the limits 
of Sanjan, may be willingly under the orders of the Mobads (thereof). 
Know the other divisision to be Nads&ri. It was given to the Mobads. 
with all heart and life (i.*., with a sincere heart). Ail (the country) 
from the river Pflr to the river Bariflv, was under the jjower of the 
NaOsarians (i.e., the Naosari Mobad). Nobody else would have any 
control therein. .^11 would have security in their own jurisdiction. 

good-natured man ! Know the third division to be Godareh from. 
Bari&v to Aklesar. All the Goddrians will officiate at that place, and 
all the Mobads may be friendly with their heart and soul. O man of 
good knowledge ! Know the fourth division to be Broach, whose limit 
and measurement, I will now tell you. Know that (division) to be 
from .Aklesar to Khambiyei. Know all that to be the limit of the 
people of Broach. O good man ! Know the fifth division. O leader! 

1 will tell that to you, so that you may know it. Wise men have named 
it Khambayet, In this way they have divided the towns and places. 
The wisemen of Sanjftn have done this work (of division), so that 
there may be no quarrel and dispute." 

(e) A good number of Parsees jnust have settled in Broach before this 
date (1290 A.D.I of the division of ^n^Aaij or ecclesiastical jurisdic- 
tions. On the authority of a manuscript book of a Hindu gentleinan at 
Baroda, Khan Bahadur Bomanji Byramji Fatel, says that a brick 
Tower-of-Silence was built at Broach in Samvat 1365, I'-f., 1309 A.D. 
A brick tower even earlier than this is said to have been built there. 
I saw the ruins of a brick Tower-of-Silence on the ist of January 
1907. Though the outside of it shows very little difference from the 
modem towers, the inside seems to differ a good deal. For example 
we do not find in it difierent rows for males, females and children as 
are found in the modern towers. 

, (d) We learn from the Persian Revayets, that Broach continued to be 
a Parsee centre for several centuries. In the letters received from the 
Zoroastrians of Persia by the Parsees ot India, in reply to their . 
questions on various religious subjects, we find Broach specially named, 
as One of the Parsee towns. The following Revayets mention the 
name of Broach. 

I. The Revayet of 847 Vazdzardi (1478 A.D.) brought from 
Per^n by Narim&n Hoshang. 
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The Revayet of 850 Yazdazardi (1481) brought by Narimtn 
Hoshang. 

2. TheRevayet of 1511 A. D. brought by an unnamed messenger. 

3. The Revayet of 1533 brought by Kdus Kimdin. 

4. The Revayet of 1626 brought by Bahman Aspandylr. 

5. The Revayet of 1627 brought by Bahman Poonjieh. 

Not only did Broach Parsees take a part in these enquiries on 
religious subjects, but, at times, they sent messengers to Persia for the 
purpose from their own town. For example Narimln Hoshang, the 
messenger who went to Persia in 1478 and 1481 was a Parsee of 
Broach. Again Kius Mahyar, who went to Persia in 1597 A.D., and 
Kaus Rustam Jelal, who went in 1768, belonged to Broach. 

Now I mil give here a short outline of the events that had 
brought about the rule of the Nawihs, in the reigns 
the Nabobs '^^ ^^ '*®^ '■"'° "^ whom, the Kabiseh contro- 

versy of the Parsees seems to have raged a good 
deal, and is said to have had an influence on the state of affairs 
then prevailing. 

In 1660 Aurangzeb got the city walls destroyed, because the city had 
long withstood hissiegeduring the time of his war with his brothers. 
In 1675 the Mahrattas under Sivajee attacked the town and levied 
contributions. Finding the city without a wall for protection they 
returned in 1686 under Sivajee's son Sambhajee and plundered it. 
So, Aurangzeb ordered the city walls to be built again." 

In 1696 Avory, an English pirate, had plundered several Mabomedan 
pilgrim ships. So, the English factory at Broach was closed like that at 
Sural and the British factors put into chains. In 1702 matters seem 
to have improved and the factory was again working. Before the 
middle of the i8th century the English and the Dutch both had with- 
drawn their factories. The Dutch returned sometime before 1772. In 
1772 the English conquered Broach, It remained in their possession 
for about 10 years. In 1782 it was given to the Peishwa and in 1803 it 
was taken back by the British and is in their possession since that 
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Before 1722, Nizam-ul-Mulk was the Viceroy of Gujerat under the 
Moguls. During his viceroyally, he had made Broach a part of his 
private estate. In 1722, he assumed independence in Deccan. In 1736- 
Abhasing was the Viceroy of Gujerat. At this time, Abdulla Beg, 
held Broach from the Nizam-ul-Mulk under the title of Nek Alam 
Kh&n. Me was the founder of the line of Nabobs who ruled for 36- 
years. He died in 1738 and was succeeded by his second son Mirz& 
Beg who ruled up to the time of his death in 1753 under the title oT 
Nek Alani Khin 11. Mirza Beg was succeeded by his brother who- 
died within 3 months. On the death of his brother, the succession 
was in dispute for two years. At last Syed Idrus of Surat, who had 
great religious influence, espoused the cause of Mirza Ahmed Beg, 
a grandson of Abdulla Beg, and placed him on the throne. This. 
Mirza Ahmed died in 1768 and was succeeded by his son Mazed Khan,, 
the last of the Nawabs. The following table shows the genealogy 01 
these Nawibs :^- 

Genealogical table of the Nawabi of Bnaek. 

Abdulla Beg (or Nek Alam Khin 1.) 1736-38 

i \ \ 

First son (name (Second son) Mirza Third son who succeeded 

not known). Beg (or Nek Alum his brother Mirza Beg and 

j Khan II) 1738-52. ruled for 3 months. No suc- 

Mirza Ahmed Beg, cessor for two years, 1752-54^ 

1754-68. 

Mtzad Khan, 

1768-7:!. 

(the last Nawab, 

overthrown by , 

the Bntish.) 

Now it was between this Mftzad Khan and the British that a dispute 
arose. The Gazetteer (Vol. II, p. 469) gives the following account oi~ 
the dispute, prepared from the correspondence recorded in some of the 
volumes of the Secretariat Records ; — 

"The political connection of the English Company with Broach dates 
from their capture of Surat in 1759. There were certain claims of the 
NawAb of Surat upon the customs revenue of the Port of Broach. These,, 
together with a sum due to the English on account of an excessive levy 
of duties on cloth, amounting altc^ether to ^£15,000 (Rs. 1,50,000), the 
Nawab of Broach was called upon to pay. In the early months oC 
1771 a body of the Company's troop in the neighbourhood of Surat was 
engaged against the Kolis. In the hope that a military display might 
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induce the Nawdb to 'propose some settlement of the claims made 
against him, the chief of Surat was directed to transport this force by 
sea to the neighbourhood of Broach. These instructions the factors at 
Surat did not carry out " 

_, ., , , . We see from this account that the casus belli 

The Nabob and , . , ■_ »i jl t ■ 

the Eng-liah, "'^^ ^ Claim of money upon the Nawab by the 

English. 

Now the native account of the fight of the English with the Naw4b, 
referred to above, throws some further light upon this matter, and says 
that a Parsee of Surat was partly at the hottom of this question. This 
native account is very interesting from a Parsee point of view, because, 
as said above, it suggests that the question of iab/sek, or of the 
calculation of an intercalary month, which had produced a schism 
among the Parsees of India in the i8th century and which has pro- 
duced among them two sects—the Kadmis and the Sh&hanshahis — had 
some connection with the ahoye dispute between the English and the 
Naw4b of Broach. 

The native account, which I beg to present, is that of a Mahomedan 
writer named Sayed Abbas AU. He has written a short history of this 
dispute and the subsequent battle between the English and the Nawih 
of Broach under the title of " Kisseh-i -Nawih Majuzkhan Bahadur of 
Broach."' It was written in Urdu. It has not been published and 1 
have not been fortunate in seeing it in the original Urdu. But a 
Gujerati translation of it was published in 1869 by Mobed Byramji 
Fardoonji Vakil= of Broach under the title of W^i-il •t'diH >it»iil"J«»Hl'i 
•Htijm^ll Sl«fil. Two hundred copies of it were published then. 
The translation being out of print, in 1894, Mr. Sorabji Framji Byramji 
Valdl, a grandson of the original translator, published a second 
edition. I am indebted to my friend Khan Bahadur Adarji Man- 
cherji Dalai for a copy of it. I think that the Gazetteer refers to the 
above Kissek in its account of " the local details of the capture" of 
Broach when it says that it gives it on the authority, of "A life of 
Mtzad Khtn," by one of his courtiers. The name of the Nawib, as 
given by the Kissei, is Maozuzkhan while the English writer gives it 
as Mazad Khan. The difference is not very important when we know 
that the last letter dW in the Urdu name, if written or read with an 
additional dot (nakteh), can be read ' z ' instead of ' d '. 

I 1 {pvfl this dtJa as ^ven by A\e translator oL the Kissth. According to Hr. Sorabshnw 
Dadabhoy Fardmoji Munsiff of Brerach. the author cillrd his work " KisHh-i^Jaiogeaiee." 
I.e., " The Storyof Sorrow," pnihahLybccause it dncribal the downfall of the Nawib'x 
repm^. It waa written in iiirj I^ri, I'.r., t-fii A.Di 

1 Mr. Sorabahaw Dadabhoy Fardoonjee MuhdIT in his letter, datsd Jtb January 19117, writes 
to me that heknew thie truulator. He was a riist and was practising in Ihe Broach Da- 
bicl Court in his full dre» of Jama Pickmli. 
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The Nabob and Now the Kisuh gives the following account ot 
the KabiMh contro* the commencement of the dispute which, as said 
'*"'" above, is interesting from a Parsee point of view :— 

The Nawib of Surat was Sayad Hakijuldin Khan. An Englishman, 
named Mr. Sam Gabrier*, was the head of the English factory on 
behalf of the Company. Among the Parsees at Surat, there arose a 
.greatdisputeabout thecalculationof time," thedifference of a month 
in calculation having arisen as the result of some letters received from 
Persia. There arose two parties. At the head of one, the Rasmi, who 
adhered to the old previous calculation was Minocher^ At the head 
of the other sect, the Kadmis, was Dhunjee'. The dispute had con- 
tinued for some time^. During that dispute Dhunjee, the leader of 
the Kadmi sect of Surat, writes to the NawAb of Broach to inquire 
into the matter of the question under discussion. He also wrote to 
his own Mulla'. The Nawib, therefore, sent for the two dhhutts 
i.e., preceptors of the Parsees, one Dastur Kamdin' by name and 
another P&dashl^ He asked them to tell correct facts as descrilwd 
in religious books. Dastur Kamdin after a long consideration said, 
that what Muncher, the leader of the Rasmxs, said was correct and 



u Jomup Ve4afBli, came froin Perna lo India 
and potnUd out thF dilierencs of one moiilb between the calculadini of the Zaraaflrians of 
Persia and tliat ot the Zoroastriaiu of India. In 1736. 1 layman, named Jamilied. from 
Penla. revived the quHta'on. In 1145. the Panes of Surat had a regular eclutm for the 
liraC dma. la i^ Dhaninfasw Manjiehaw eent Mobad KAui RuMam Jalll of Broach Co 

lUt. Muncherjee Khanhedji SeCh (iti^-itSi). He wai the brokv of the Dutch Factory 
al Swat. He had great inBuence widi the Nswib of StiiaL He had twice been to DdM 
to the KagiA Court for bunaen puipoan. Anquelii Du Perron (Le Zend AveMA I, 
Partie 1, p. cocxv) ipeaki of him aa the courtier (broker) of the Dutch and as the ddef of 
>he Paneei of Surat (le premier dn Parui de Surat), 

f Dbaiu'enhaw Mar^iahaw (itij-itSS). He was a grent merchant of Surat and wai the 
bnAer of the Engliri] factny. VUt foot-note No. 1 above. 

' In iiOi, the dixputs had taken a eerioue turn in Broach itedf, and Daatur KSmdiiijee 
cfBroach. the leading prion of Che Sbahanahshii or the Raamii, wai aent to jail. The 
new party there wai headeil by Kaua Ruatam Jalal who wai the father of Mulla Feroie 
and who waa aent to Perda in the lame year hy Dhurveeehaw Maiviihav. The Nawab 
of Broach referred the matter to the Pandiayett of Naoiari and Surat. After uma dia- 
ciuaioa laaling for teveral montlu. the Punchayel of Sural wrote to Broach to cofltinut 
in the RannibeIi<J(Di</c "Parsee Prokaah," I, p. Kj). 

•r.e., the high print who led hia sect Thia wai Kaua RiMsm JolaL 

SDaftur Kamdii^ee Farduqjee (i^ai-iTSi) who bdonged to tlie Shahaashabi sect 
He w». the fath« of Aspandiarjee, who pubUahod, in i8a6." 4ili| rt|fl>»l MltMi>lltl »(H." 

■ <\ccording to the " Paian Praka^ " (Vat. I. ^ Gi> he wu ■ wdl-known Kadmi 
prieat of Biwach. Homft^ who it honoured by the Far»ea of Broach as a martyr 
was banged for killing Bdianbai, the aits of Pldahlh. She was a ttauodi Kadoii. 
A manuscript book on the Kabisdi controversy, in my posseerfon. gives PSdshah"s personal 
name as Rustomjj. He was the great great grandfather of Mr. Buijoigee, Che present Kadmi 
head-priest of the Ma^ogon fire-temple of Mr. Frarriji Patel. 
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What Dhunjee, the leader of the Kadmia, said was wrong. The 
Naw&b wrote accordingly to Dhunjee. So Dhunjee was enraged 
""against the Nawdb of Broach for not having gained the opinion of the 
priests and for not having decided in the favour of his sect. He had 
a grudge against the Nawfib and he was on a look out to wreak his 
VNigeance. 

Now it so hap[>ened, that some time after this event, the Nawdb 
stopped, at the Customs Office at Broach, some of the goods of mer- 
chandise belonging to Dhunjee, saying that custom duty was due 
on them. Dhunjee claimed exemption, but the Nawdb refused it 
and confiscated the goods. Dhunjee had to pay the custom dues. 
Dhunjee then went before Mr, Gambler, the head of the English factory 
at Surat, with whom he had great Influence, and said that the Custom 
House of Broach was from the first under the control of the Port of 
Surat, that its income was about Rs. 1,00,000 per year, and that the 
Nawdb has not been paying it to the Surat factory for the last 40 years. 
Dhunjee succeeded in influencing Mr. Gambler, who wrote to the 
Nawdb of Broach claiming a sum of 40 lakhs as due from him to the 
Government of Surat which had the right of enjoying the customs 
duties at Broach. The Nawdb indignantly repudiated the claim. 
Thereupon Mr^ Gambler declared war. Thus, it appears, that accord- 
ing to the native author, a religious dispute amongst the Parsees of 
the time had some connection with the fight between the Nawdb of 
Broach and the English. 

We wll now examine the Urdu KisseK a little further, as it presents 
a few new facts from the Nawib's point of view 
Bi^"^**"^* "^ ^""^ ^""""^^ ^""^ ^'^^ ''^^'^ "" the question of the 
fight between the British and the Nawdb. 

Speaking of the light, the Urdu Kisseh says that the NawAb of 
Broach had asked assistance from Fatesingrao of Baroda, the Nawib 
of Cambay, the Ruler of Dholka and the Raja of Rajpipla. Fatesing of 
Baroda is said to have had some sinister motives in sending his army 
for assistance. He was himself looking for an opportunity to seize 
Broach. 

The English expedition to Broach was accompanied by 700 men be- 
longing to the Nawdb of Surat under the command of the Bakhshi or 
paymaster.* About this Bakhshi, the Kitsek says that he was In sym- 
pathy with the Nawdb of Broach and had sent a secret message to 
him about the advance of the British. 

As the English account says, the expedition ended In a failure. 
" The management of the expedition had been in many points 

I VJdi tbs BrouJi Gawttecr, If, p. 4J0. 
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contrary to the instructions of the Bombay Government, and had 
ended in so complete a &llure ; the conduct of the officers concern- 
ed was made the subject of a committee of inquiry. The result of the 
inquiry was that Mr. Draper, the Chief of the factory at Sural, was 
removed and the other members subjected to severe reprimand and 
censure.' The native account gives a few details of the fight which, 
it says, lasted for 17 days. 

The Kissek says that Gambier sent a message with one Hirjee' 
seeking for peace. The Nawdb sent a message saying that " if you 
want peace I will not want war, but if you will want war 1 will not 
delay to fight." 

^-^ frl>^ ^jt'>- ^ /' 
(«A_ji ^;)'ij (_?,??■ *-^V f i 

Mr. Gambier. returned to Surat and then sent a fresh demand of 
about 4 lacs of Rupees. He asked Laloo, the Dewan of the 
Nawi.b of Broach, whom he had taken with him to Surat, Dhunjee, 
the Parsee broker of the English factory, and Muncher, the Parsee 
broker of the Dutch factorj-, to meet Kaiooba, the Dewan of 
Fatesingrao of Baroda and suggest some means for recovering some 
money from the Nawdb of Broach. The result of their consultation 
was not known. 

The Gazetteer says, " on the 30th July, 1771, the Bombay Govern- 
ment received a letter from the Nawib of Broach, 

■ X^t D ^t^^'^ offering to visit Bombay with the view of settling in 

visit to Bombay. * . . . , . . , . „, , 

person the claims brought against him. Mazad 

Khan's proposal was accepted, vessels were sent to Broach, and, 

1 Vide thx Braarb Gszettesr. II. p. 47°. 

3 We learn from the " Parwn Prakuli " (I. p. iqi) that thia Hojaa waia weU4uMwn 
Fame ol Sural. H^ full name waa Hirjn JtvanJH Parrhh and he was known ai Hir 
Psrddi. He was ^Btariliari, i^<., the .houwhold manager ol Kalnwil-DawUa, Ihe Nawib 
of Surat He had auch a gnat inHucncB mtfa the Nawab that the people of Surat gaeranj 
add that ^KH iHt Si ^1^ ^1 (Himi k}4 >□ pir ne tyA), i.e.. wliatever was don 
by Hrt was taken (by the Nanib) to have been dune by the Pir, i.t., Ihe ipiiitua) gwiti. He 
oeecna to hav« died lonE before 1895 A. D., becBuae his son Jamse^jip who waa a Ereat 
^MrchBn^ a reported to have died in i&j A. D., at the ripe old age of ;j. <" Parsee 
Prakaah." p. 191.) Ifia family wax lone koowa in Surat after his death, llie britowinr 
taUe gives the nama of bia sons and grandeooa ; — 

Hif Pardlh (Hirjee Jivanjen ParAh). 

I I I 

Jamahedji(d. iStj) Hormusii Dadabboj' 
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setting out at the close of the stormy season, the Nawdb reached 
Bombay on the 4th November 1771. While in Bombay MAzad 
Khan was treated with eveiy consideration."* 

Ab&s Ali's Urdu account says that it was the Government of Bom- - 
bay that first invited him to go to Bombay. He refused at first, 
but being requested again, offered to go, not by land, but by sea and 
in full state. So ships were sent for him to Broach, in charge of 
Morley. One Parsee Nowrojee' accompanied him. 

Abas Ali's account of the Nawib's visit to Bombay is very interest- 
ing, especially now, when the particulars of the visit of the Amir of 
Afghanistan are just fresh in our mind. The Nawib of Broach was 
then considered to be a personage of great position. The words >Hit*fl 
inW Mltl {Ambhi Nawdh Bharooch ke) i.e., " I am also the NawAb 
of Broach," form a proverb in the Gujarati language. When a 
person claims some honor or precedence and puts on airs of being a 

I Ga»n«r II, p. tjD. 

I Wb learn from thf " Parue Praliash," {1. pp. 97 and 9S) that this ParsM Nowrojoo 
was NoWTDJBS Nanabhoy Khambalta who died in 1804 A. D. al the ripe old age of 90. He 
wu a focafalhtl at Mr. KbarshHy[ Dinahaw Khambatts of Bombay. At fint. he wai an 
bhabitant of Bombay. Fmm Ikerc. he had gone to Surat tor trade. He was known among 
the I^^^!^™ as ittaV'*! "tl^ltS (Morley ui Nowrojeel. I.e., Morley'. Nowrojte. This 
Horle>' is Mr. Jama Morley, the Rea'deflt of Broach, referred to by the Caiettssr (The 
Gazetteer of Broach. Vol. II. p. 471). and referred to by the kinei. 

Khan Bahadur Bomaajee BjTamJi Patel thus refers in his " Paisee Frrikash," (Vol. 
I. p. ar). to the fact of thu Nowrojee gt^ to Broach with Morley. 

"(«itn(*j<(«i)tf.*i. iioi Mi^flo 5R«n ^m^t tTw itirt*ii iN^.-ti ^i 

»HMatR «i5 fni^-v -nm Jli«i«riHi'i HiS w*fl-t^ ail' sitf S*!^* ^vfi iK^fi «*»( 
•HlMil 4:tl. Si >itfl Bl^liii (ildW ii'<» WAlrt c<ttw HVk i\%' &a'. tWI (11 »lR«(Ul 
^i|iw^ -11>1 iHlfa^Mirti 4rti. tf. w. lio3 -Hi vl'iiw MSI? 9Hai tflW vA an-fl 
Blii^i ^aai Mi« <Bl? s*' Niiiw" i'tihi. Sl^i^ ali' 4a'." 

Khan Bahadur B. B. Patel gives no authority for hia above atatsaient, but on enquirtDg 
from him. he uys that ho has ^vsn this statement as he haa heard it at Broach. 

Now we find Awn the Hsmh that the fact of NawHi5ee gdng to Broach with Morley is 
correct, hut the date of thar arriTsI is not correct. In the Rrst place, the Nawdb MaujuE- 
khan was dead long before iSoi when Morley and Nowr^jee are reported lohaveKOne 
to Broach to demand Ihe land-dues aaid to have been due from him. The error m 
llie date (senu to have arisen from the fact of nustaking the Erst cmquest of Broach 
by Ihe Bridsh in 1771 A. D., for the second conquest in 1803. After the first conquest 
and after keeping it for about 11 years. Broach was ceded to the Peshwa in i;S] in 
accordance with a treaty known as the Treaty of BHIbai (the Bioach GaeeCteec. II, 
p. 47*)- For i9-)warB it remained in the hands of the Mahrattu and then it was 
recooqumd in tSiyi. So, the fact referred to by Khan Bahadur B. B. Patel occuTred in 
in" after the first conquest and not in 1803 after the second conquest. TTw Gaiettaer 
VoL II, p. 4T» says, ■' On the news of the capture of Broach. Mr. James Mtrfey wai 
appnnted rendnt, with Messrs. James Cheapo and William Habon, joint factors, 
for the mansKement of the concern and for collecting the revenues of the town." So the 
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great man this proverb is applied to him. Now it seems that the 
Nawib of Broach was feted and received with honour in 1772 in the 
same way as the Amir has been now. I cull the following account 
■ from Abbas Ali's version :— 

When Mr, Morley reached Broach, the Nawab was still in mourning 
for the death of his aildd or spiritual guide. Two days were wanting 
to complete the 40 days' period of mourning. So Mr. Morley saw the 
Nawib two days atter his arrival. Then the Nawdb consulted his 
courtiers about his proposed visit Some advised him to go and others 
disuaded him. But at length he resolved to go. He sent his pd^<ii,i.e.f 
infantry troops to Bombay by way of land. He took with him in the 
-ships a retinue of 1,000 persons of whom about 100 were his courtiers, 
the author of the Kiisek being one of them. The Nawib had 8 sons and 
fi daughters. All these began to weep at the departure of the Nawib, 
who left Broach with a salute from the English ships. 7*he ships 
anchored at the mouth of the river for one night and then at Sural for 
another night. Then from Surat it tooli them two days and a half to 
come to Bombay. They stopped on the coast of Mahim and from there 
Mr. Morley sent a letter with the Parsee Nowrojee to the General {i.e., 
the Governor) of Bombay informing them of their arrival. A kaveli, 
i.e., a palatial building near thefurfi, i.e., the Custom House, belong- 
ing to a Mahomedan Mulla, was furnished with carpets, chandeliers, 
lamps, pictures, etc., and it served asa'residence for the Nawib. About 
10 to II battalions lined the road in honour of the Nawdb. Mem- 
bers of the Council headed by Mr. Wedderburn formed a deputation to 
receive the Nawdb. The ships which had anchored at Mahim came to 
Boml)ay, salutes were fired from all the ships in the harbour at the time 
when- the Nawab got down from his FatehmAri (a kind of big boat) 
into a boaL On coming to the shore, the Nawdb was received with a 
salute from the guns in the fort. Among those that had met to 
welcome the Nawdb, were English madams who were like the houris 
of paradise. These ladies were all moon-faced. They looked like the 
garden of chaman, i.e., joy, their cheeks were rosy and their statures 
were so straight that even straight cypresses would look down with 
[ shame. Their eyes were like those of the deer and their ringlets put 
the lookers-on to shame. The Nawdb was pleased to see them, and, 
they, in their turn, were pleased to see him and began to talk about 
him amongst themselves. They began to make kookoo {i.e., to talk in 
a whispering tone) among themselves just as five or seven mena Inrds 
when they meet tc^ether. After their first surprise on looking at hnn 
they collected themselves and salaamed him. 

The Nawdb then got into a golden palanquin. The cioidan 
announced his arrival and departure. He was escorted by his own 
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body-guards. When the Naw&b came to where the artillery was 
stationed he was saluted by the guns. The Nawib then reached 
the house of the General. 

The General welcomed the NawAb and introduced him to his 
wife and daughter. Two persons acted as interpreters, one of whom 
was a Parsee, Mr. Hornby, the Governor (of whom the author ot 
the Kisseh speaks as. the General) expressed his delight at the 
Nawib accepting his invitation. Tea was soon served and after a 
short time the Nawib departed for his residence- 

The next day the Governor paid a return visit. 

Governor Hornby and the Nawdb both had Issued strict orders to 
their soldiers and sepoys that they should avoid disputes and quarrels 
with one another. In spite of this caution, once an European had a 
quarrel with a man of the Nawdb. The latter dislocated the hand 
of his opponent. The Nawdb therefore ordered that a hand 
of his servant may be cut olT in punishment. This coming to the 
ears of the Governor, he interceded and got the man pardoned. 

The Naw&b was once invited by the Governor to a private interview. 
The Governor, his wite and daughter met him in their garden and 
had their tea there. At the time of the evening prayer (ntfmds), 
one of the servants of the Nawdb, while spreading the shawl to serve 
as a carpet, broke a valuable chandelier of Mr. Hornby's house worth 
about Rs. 3,0QO. 

The Nawdb stayed in Bombay for about two months and was 
entertained by Mr, Wedderburn and other members of the Council. 

As to the political question, to settle which the Nawdb was called 
to Bombay, it was arranged that the Naw&b should pay a sum of 
Rs. 4 lacs by six-monthly instalments within 3 years. The Nawdb 
then left Bombay with all honors. Mr. Morley accompanied him 
as the British Re^dent at Broach. The Nawdb, not paying the first 
instalment within the time fixed, Mr, Moriey left his court. Another 
expedition, headed by General Wedderburn, and aided by Mr. Watson 
went to Broach. In the figlit that ensued. General Wedderburn 
was killed, but in the end. Broach fell into the hands of the English 
on i8th November 1772. 

III. 

The next subject of my notes i^ a visit to the well-known Kabir- 

vad (i.e., the Kabir banyan tree) growing on an 

airftheT-^ttT '^'^"'* formed *'y *« sacred Nerbudda. About 

130 years ago, Forbes said that the tree wth 
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its 350 large and over' 3,000 small stems occupied a space of about 
z.ooo ft. in circumference and sheltered about 7,000 men under it'. 
Bishop Heber considered it to be " one of the most noble groves of the 
world." A writer in the Transactions of the Literary Society 
of Bombay said that the tree struck hira "with an awe similar to 
what is inspired by a. fine Gothic cathedral." Some of these later 
writers refer to the fact that the different trunks of the tree are being 
washed away by the floods of the river. I saw it on the morning 
of 2nd January 1907, and I may say, that in no sight-seeing in 
my travels was I so much disappointed as in the case of the Kabirvad. 
From a spectacular point of view, the tree, as it now stands, is not 
worth a visit after a long drive. The idea that 1 formed of the tree on 
seeing it, fell too short of the ideal that ! had formed of its greatness 
from what I had read of it. We happen to see more lovely groves 
of banyan trees in other parts of the country, .^ain, the state, in which 
the ground on which it stands and spreads, is kept, adds to our dis- 
appointment. If it be cleared of the short brushwood growth and 
kept clean, the disappointment would not be so great, and the ideal 
not so ruthlessly spoilt. As itis, there are not even a few yards which 
would attract you to rest and shelter there for a few hours afler a 
dusty journey of about z to 3 hours. 

Tradition says that Kalnr, the great poet, philosopher, and moralist, 
happened to be at this place. The tree grew out of the twigs of a 
banyan tree with which he cleaned his teeth and which he threw there. 
The Kabirpanth is said to have a large number of followers, and one 
would naturally expect to see a large number of them at this place 
connected traditionally with his name. But that is not the case. Very 
few people of his sect are seen here. Even the temple there, known 
as the shrine of Kabir, is served by priests of sects other than the 
Kabir faith. 

It was the sacredness of the Nerbudda that had drawn Kabir to 
its banks, and it is this sacredness that gives further sanctity and 
.importance to this Kabirvad and its shrine. 

We hear the following verse about the Nerbudda and three other 
sacred rivers of India;^ 

I'll MM. 
•rtl-tl Mfl. 
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»,«. The Gangi (Ganges) gives sanctity by its water, 
The Jamna by its haths, 
The Nerbudda by its sight, 
The Tapti by meditation (on its banks). 

The shrine of Kabirjee near the Kabir vad is one of the several 
tiraiis or shrines on the banks of the Nerbudda. The following is the 
list of such tiraths as dictated to me by the priest of » Luxmi Narayen 
temple at Sukal-tirath':— 

1. Survaneshwar li^l^»<«. It has an image of Mahadev. It is 

about 15 miles itovn Chandod. 

2. Kunbeshwarj'5H«. Ithas an image of Hanum&n. Itisonthe 

other side of Kani&ri. 

3. Kumesomnath Jil SimiM at Kaniari. 

4. Shekh Sohiji MahHraj fiM ^ii^lcs i|t^Rt« near Chandod. 

5. Sukhdev »jiH \\- 

6. Vyis ttiw. 

7. Gangnath ^I'l-lW near Chandod, 

8. Hansoya Mattft ^iSloi Mtdl near Ambawi. 

9. Bhandareshwar Mahadeo m*tlltnt ^I4ic*>)l near Senore. 

10. Gunpati >(^Hfll at Senore. 

11. Karticksvami hV^Ci MI>fl near SisodrA. 

12. Kubereshwar i5l?<'H* near Kotal. 

13. Kabirji 4»fltta. It has an image of Kabir and it is under the 

shelter of the Kabir vad^ 

14. Vadrasu VMi^ near Mangleshwar. 

15. Sukal-tirath. 

Of all the tiralhs or the shrines on the bank ot the Nerbudda near 
Broach, that of Sukal-tirath is the best known. In the Vayu Purftna, 
it is spoken of as the best of all Ihe Tiraths in the northern banks 
of the Nerbudda ( B^ jfnT'fla'HHO *■ It is about 10 miles from 

(1) II »(t irSiT'ISWR II 

«Ri:ir JwpiR ?r^ rfl^»fld^tin II 
^*iT 3src ^ ss ift«r gi^ifer ii \ ii 

(as quoted in ths j^^lft fT of tht lample) 
>.<., Markanil Bishi uyt : O Rsja Yudhishtini. Krai Iha ucouot that I fire >i)u of the 
Tiratli of Shikaltinth which is ntuated on thn'northKn bank of the Nerbudda and is the ben 
of all fir ht (^ Revl ia a noine of Ihe I«eibuddB% 
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Broach. The place itself has three tlraths or shrines, of which" 
the holiest is tliat of Hunkareshwar ^'it$t^4, The image in 
this shrine carries in its four arms the four emblems of Vishnu, 
In its two right arms it carries the padma, i.*., the lotus and gada, 
I./., the sceptre or mace. In its two left arms it carries the chakra. 
i.e., the wheel or the disc, a.nd the sankh, i.e., the shell. 
Tradition tells the following story about its discovery as a. tirath : — 
ChSriakya, the King ot Ujjain, was attacked with leprosy. It was 
thought to be the result of his sin.* So he thought of purifying 
himself of that sin, hoping that such a purification would cure 
him of his leprosy. In order to find out the most holy place, the 
fdl^mage of which could free him of his sin and cure him of his 
disease, he asked the crows, who had in those early times white feathers 
and not black feathers, to go to the death^^od Yama and to tell him 
that king ChElnakya was dead. On hearing this news, Yama 
gave instructions as to where his soul was to be led by his (Yama's) 
attendants for purification. The crows heard the instructions and 
returning to ChAnakya said that the place of puriticatiori was somewhere 
on the Nerbudda, that he niust sail down the Nerbudda in a boat with 
black sails, and that the place where the sails turned from black to 
white, might be taken as the place of purification. The king did accord- 
ingly, and while sailing down the Nerbudda, when he came down to the 
village of Sukaltirath, the sails immediately turned white. The king got 
out on the shore and bathed at that place in the sand and in the water of 
the Nerbudda and was purified of his sin and cured of his leprosy. When 
the death-king Yama knew of the trick played upon him by the crows 
at the instance of Ch^nakya, he punished the crows >>y cursing them 
and by changing to black their feathers, which were up to then white. 
It is for this reason that we have the black colour of the crows.' 

This story of Yama, sin, leprosy, and the crows reminds us 
of the belief' of the ancient Persians about leprosy. Herodotus 
says of the Persians (Bk I. 138) :— 

" Whosoever of the citizens has the leprosy or scrofula, is not per- 
mitted to stay within a town, nor to have communication wth other 
Persians ; and they say that from having committed some ofFencf 
against the sun a man is afflicted with these diseases. Every stranger 
that is seized with these distempers, many of them even drive out 
of the country ; and they do the same to white pigeons, making 
the same charges against th£m." 

' Acfording to Herodotui (L 138). the anoenl PemLans al^o conBdered leprosy to be the 
remit of sin. 

■ Vidt the Btoscti Gaietteer, p. 5G8. 
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We see from this passage of Herodotus that the ancient Persians 
also connected leprosy with sin. The white doves of this passage 
remind us of the white crows referred to in the at>ove description 
of Sukattirath. Again, the Yama in the above story of Sukaltirath 
is the Yima of the Avesta, the Jam of the Palhavi books and the 
Jamshed (Yima Khshaeta) of the later writings. It is in the 
second chapter of the Vaodidad, which treats of a vara or stricture of 
Yima, that we find a reference to leprosy. 

The Persians were so much afraid of the lepers, that we learn from 
the Classics, that Magebazus, a Persian satrap who was sentenced 
to be banished, tooli advantage of this fear prevailing among his 
countrj'men and made his escape, pretending to be a leper. 

We went to the opposite bank of the Nerbudda, where the Kabir^ 
vad stands on an island, from Mangleshwar [ii'lJiW^). Here, at 
Mangleshwar, I met a Rajput, whose story showed us that there are 
many persons in India, persons of poor means, who travel thousands of 
miles along the whole country of India, from the Himalayas in the 
North to Rameshwar in the South, out of devotion to visit sacred places 
timt/ts and to puriiy themselves. Mansing Rajput, ofwhem I speak, 
had travelled up to Badrinath, the well-known place of pilgrimage in 
the Himalayas. He had brought with him the sacred water of the 
Gangootri. He had kept the water in a sealed bottle and proposed to 
go one day to RHmeshwar with that water. The sacred water of the 
Gangootri near Badrinath, when thrown by a pious devotee over the 
image of Mahadeo at Rameshwar, raises a little the size of the image, 
and that is a sure sign of the acceptance of the prayers of the devotee. 
Hundreds and thousands are said to travel the whole distance on 
foot. Again, there are many more hundreds and thousands who travel 
by train. Tliey, at times, carry the sacred- water with them in their 
bottles. But that is not the most acceptable way of devotion. The 
water is not be taken in the train by which people of all faiths and 
of all kinds of impurities travel. So, they say, there are professional 
carriers who travel to and fro from Badrinath. They receive sealed 
bottles of the sacred water from different pilgrims with labels of 
their names attached to them, and, travelling on foot, carry the 
bottles to the destinations of the different travellers. They charge 
a certain rate per bottle for their work. 

APPENDIX. 

In the body of my paper I have referred to the visit of Mr. J. E. 

Bendien, the Dutch Consul in Bombay, to the 

D^Sfh ^^"b"'" "" Dutch tombs at Broach. In reply to my letter 

referred to above, Mr. Bendien has kindly sent me 
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co{nes of the issues of the Dutch journal " Neerlandia" of the months 
of January and February 1907, wherein he has published an account 
of his visit to the towns of Surat, Broach and Ahmedabad, each of which 
had a Dutch factory in the 17th and j8th centuries. In his letter to 
me, dated 4th April 1907, Mr. Bendien says about the tombstones : 
*' The majority of the tombstones bear no inscriptions : particularly of 
the larger monuments, nothing can be deciphered, as the inscriptions, 
if they still do exist, partly are buried under cement or whitewashed." 

When I read my paper, 1 submitted copies of the inscriptions as 
I had copied them in a hasty visit ; but, as I find, that Mr. Bendien 
has given them in the above Dutch Journal, I give his copies below. 
Mr. Bendien has kindly translated them for me, and I give his transla- 
tion also. 1 thank him for the help he has given me. 

INSCRIPTION I. 

Hier rust Johannis Groenevelt, 
Die <iesen naam, voor Hem bestelt 
Niet lange Droegh, vermits D'Doodt 
Hem in ons aller Moeder schoot 
Diedt draagen : En Syn leven al 
Was maar 2 uyren in 't Geta^ 

Obyt en wiert geboren in Brootsch 
Den 10 Sept : 1666. 

Translation. — Here lies Johannis Groenevelt who did not beaf very 
long this name which was ordered for him, as death carried him to 
the lap of Mother Earth, and his life was only hours 2 in number. 
Died and was bom in Broach on the toth September 1666. 

Mr. Bendien thinks that perhaps this was the first child of Mr. Groe- 
nevelt who first founded a regular factory at Broach and was 
its first director. We find his name on the sun-dial with the date 
1700 A. D. 

INSCRIPTION II. 

" Hire rust Anna Marrianne Van Brondhout (? ) 22 Maenden en 
10 Daagen. Obyt 23 Augusty 165+" 

Translation. —Here rests Anna Marrianne Van Brondhout 22 months, 
10 days. Died 23rd August 1654. 
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INSCRiPTION III. 



" Hier onder rust Anton! Christiaan, oud 33 Maanden en 12 Daagen. 
Olnt den 30 May, Anno 1702." 

rrtiM/oiKW.— Here rests Antoni Christian, old 23 months and 12 
days. Died 20th May, year 1702. 

Mr. Bendien observes in the above journal, that " It is not 
surprising that only the inscriptions on the children's tombs are pre- 
served. They were the largest in number in the cemeteries of 
Europeans in India." 

INSCRIPTION IV. 

" Hie (? Hier) Jacet Jan Willem Six. In Zijn leven Secundo Alhier. 
Obyt den 33 (sic) Maart, Anno 1744." 

TmntialioM. — Here lies Jan Willem Sis. In his lifetime he was 
Second' here. Died the 32 (?) March, year 1744. 

There is another inscription on an obelisk, on which Mr. Bendiea 
can only read the name " Martinus." 
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An Account of Comets as given by Mahomedan 

Historians and as contained in the books- of 

the Pishinigan or the Ancient Persians 

referred to by A but Fazl. 

(^Read %th February igio.) 

The present year is one, during which, as announced by astrono- 
mers,' we have to see three comets. They are the following ; — 

1. Halley's Gjmet, which appears at the interval of every 75 years. 
It will be at its perihelion, or the point nearest to the sun, on i8th May 
1910 at about 10 a.m. 

2. Temple's second periodical Coinet, which appears at the inter\'al 
of every 5i years. It was first observed in Milan on 3rd July 1873. 
It was subsequently seen in 1878, 1894, and 1899. It was last seen in 
November 1904. 

3. D'Arresti's Comet which appears at every SJ- years. It was 
first observed in 1851. Subsequently it was observed in 1857, 1870, 
1877, 1890 and 1897. In some of the intervening years, and in 1903 
when it was last expected to be seen, it coiUd not be seen, being, 
as astronomers say, "unfavourably placed." 

We are, as it were, on the eve of seeing Halley's comet, but before 
we could see this celebrated comet, whose observations by Halley 
have led to a great advance in the science of cometograpliy, there 
appeared on our Western horizon, a new visitor which drew towards 
it hundreds and thousands of eyes every evening from our beautiful 
Backbay foreshore and from other parts of our country. I do not 
know if it is altogether a new visitor. 

As said above, we are on the eve of seeing Halley's great comet, 
before which, the one that we have already seen this year is a mere 
child of yesterday. Some observers have already seen it with their 
powerful telescopes. The Directors of the Heidelberg and the Cam- 
bridge Observatories have already seen it The Director of the latter 
Observatory has announced that its appearance is like that of a star 
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of the 14th or i4-5th magnitude. At this juncture,' I hope, that an 
■account of the comets as ^ven by some Mahomedan historians, and as 
contained in the books of the' ancient Persians will be found interest- 
ing. 1 think that a part of this account will be of some interest, 
even to sclentitic men, because, if I do not mistake, the account of 
the comets by Abul FazI, which will form the principal part of my 
paper, will be presented fully for the first time, before the students of 
tometography. 

Division 0/ lie subject. 
1 propose dealing with the subject under the following heads : — 
I. The version of some Mahomedan historians about comets. 
11. The identification of the cornels seen or described by them. 

III. An inquiry into the views of Mahomedan writers on comets. 

IV. The influence attributed by the people to the appearance 

of comets. 
V. The views of the PUkintgdn or the ancient Persians. 
List of the Mahomedan Authors referred to in the Paper. 
Tlie Mahomedan authors, whose versions I propose giving, or to 
whom I am going to refer in this paper, are the following ; — 

1. Ma90udi, who lived at the end of the third century and in the 
first half of the fourth Hijri century. He was born' in Bagdad liut he 
had visited India. In 912 A. D., he was in Mooltan. In 916 A. D, 
he had again come to India and had lived at Cambay and in other 
places. So, though not born in India, we take him as an Indian 
historian for our purpose. Tliere is only one reference to a comet in 
ihis Maruj-ul Zahb or " Prairies of Gold." 

2. Abul FazI, the celebrated Prime Minister of King Akbar of 
India. He describes, in his Akbar-nSmeh, a comet thai he had seen in 
the 32nd year of the reign of Akbar (985 Hijri, 1577-78 A.D.). Before 
describing this cornel, he writes, as it were, a long introduction, 
giving, not only his view of the phenomenon of the appearance of a 
■comet, but the views of the learned of his time. While doing so, he 
refers to Greek, Roman, Egyptian and Hindu writers on the subject 
also. Having given his introduction, he describes three comets that 
had appeared before his time. Of course, this must be on the 
authority of some previous writers whom he does not name. This 

it of the comets will, I hope, interest some scientific men. h% 

\ paper on Ihia subject has appeared from my pen in the '* Revue de Monde MubuI- 
" of Parii. in its issue of Janunry iqio [Volume X, Numen. n. Later on, it was wad 
-Q tlii« Sodcty, with somft modificatioDS and additions su^ested by a further study of 
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far as 1 know, that portion of the Akbar-nlmeh, which gives this 
long account of the comets, is not hitherto translated into any other* 
language. I give my own translation, in which I have followed the- 
text, edited for the Asiatic Society of Bengal by Maulawi Abd-ur— 
Rahim : 

3. Ahmad-bin-Mahmad, the author of the Nigaristan, writtem 
>n IS52 A. D. 

4. Nizfcm-ud-dtn, the author of the Tabakit-i-Akbari. 

5. Badaoni, the author of the Muntakhab-ul-Ttwarikh. 

6. JehSn^r, the author of Wakiat-i-Jehangiri. 

7. Mutamadkhan, the author of Ikblil-nameh-i-Jehangiri. 

i. 

THE VER5I0N OF 50ME MAHOMEDAN HISTORIANS ABOUT' 
COMETS. 

I will now give the version of the Mahomedan historians 1 have- 
named above. 1 will give the versions of four in the words of their' 
translators. The rest I have translated from the original. 

1 will give, at tirst, Abul Fazl's version about the comets, as it is the- 
largest and fullest. As said above, I give my own translation of his 
version in the Akbar-n&meh.' 

Abul FasFs version of the comets of 1364., i^o-i, i^jj and j^'^ 
in his Akbar-^meh. 

"In the matter of the appearance of a tailed comet which appeared, 
after sunset (lit. after the time of the silting of the great luminary— 
which bestows favours upon the world — on the chair of the west ofT 
the earth). 

V " A (weface is written for a complete comprehension of the descrip-- 
tion of the symbol of the Heavens. 

"When the rays of the world-illuminating sun fall on the moist 
earth, it is heated by the lustre of that: exalted luminary, and some- 
of the particles of water, becoming lighter rise upwards, and misting 
with particles of air take an upward direction. TTiis mixture is- 
called vapour {bokMr). 

" When the pardied earth becomes the seat of the heat of the illumin- 
ator of the world (/.«., when it is heated by the sun), the essence o£~ 

^ MauJani AM-ur-Rahin's Text for tlu Anabc SodX; of Bmiiil. VaL IIL, pp. 911.214. 
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; from its ambuscade is attached to dryness. Then, by the 
influence of the heat, particles of earth being heated become lighter, 
and after mising themselves with air fly above and that intermixtwe 
is called steam (dakh&n). 

" Each of these is of two kinds. One is conflned to the earth and 
springs, streamlets and streams come into appearance.* 

" The second, appearing on the surface, rises up pompously. From 
this are formed clouds, rain, hail, thunder, lightning and such other 
phenomena. Books of Natural Science give explanatory accounts of 
these very clearly. 

" Now, let a little of the manifestation of that wonderful image 
(iiMr., the comet) be written for the pleasure of the garden-ground of 
information (i.e., 1 will now write something about the phenomenon at 
a comet for the infonnation of my readers). 

"It isnot concealed from (>'.«., it is known to) the writers of wisdom, 
that every time Mars attains ascendency over the tract of a country, it 
makes the land of the country dry, and foul vapour and steam arise 
in large quantities, especially, in the commencement of the year or 
the season, when Mars is in the lOth and when the unhappy constel- 
lation may be that of JA/i (»'.«., that of Gemini, Aquarius and Libra) 
andof^tojA* (i.e., of Aries, Leo and Sagittarius) and when the moon 
or Mercury is in the b6di {i.e., in the signs of Gemini, Aquarius and 
Libra), so that it looks towards them with an eye of amity. Anyhow, 
Selds are then devastated and the b^inning of a famine is in »ght ; 
^ckness is prevalent, calamities g^n strength and the thread of the 
pursuit of knowledge is broken. 




le a mmart ■****"'*■* to OT«rcDiiu tbe forca of Kimvity, Bwl holp to force up luse 

H of wHtir from fcaaX itifiiM, idnJi nuiy titfier r&e thrauch Esun* at s hisn. 

■Qpfrmtun lA tticrnuLl tpriiwi, or. oodng imvardi, taay offmin bccoou cooled boforv nrntit- 
If ths Bottce. It may anddos iv«ppear m thb way natunUy, and at ordiiiaf]' tanpera- 
irn. AH vatir obt«p«d or obtaiiu^ip trota the intanor of tfaa earth if caltod apmt water. 
id alt aouicn of water vrithin the eartli are colled i^n>>^"-^Pfaywad Geography, by Prof , 
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" In short, when the tenacious thick vapour (rising) from its seat, 
attaches itself to' the first layers of atmosphere which are heated, it 
acquires a pleasant look (i.e., is illuminated), just as the lamp-black 
of a lamp becomes illumined from its contact with a lighted candle. It 
is then called skah&b {i.e., meteor). When it begins coming down to 
the earth, common people think that it is a star that is coming down. 
If that does not happen on account of its connection, it is not illumi- 
nated, but burns, and profiting by the different kinds ofweather 
assumes different forms like those of a man with locks of hair, a 
person having a tail, a person holding a lance in his hand, an 
animal with horns, or the like. Depending on the differences of its 
position, it fades soon, or lasts long. At times dreadful red' or 
black forms appear in it The red forms, when thick, add to the ter- 
ror. When thicker, it Is the black forms that cause terror. In the 
ancient language, such a form is named sawSt-i-najum'' or Zawat'l 
Azviab'. Every one (of these forms) has a different name according 
to its feature. Thus, the one with locks is called Zuaavdbi (i.e., the 
possessor of locks of hair) and the one with a tail is called Zuaandb 
(i.e., the possessor of a tail). 

" In Indian books more than loo (names) are recounted. In Greek 
bix)ks, seven kinds are recognized and all are considered to be of the 
nature of Saturn or Mars. Those with locks of hair and those with 
tails are known to be more unlucky. Batlimus (Ptolemy) says that 
between the hairy comets and the sun, there is the difference of ii 
constellations. Some Greeks are of opinion that the hairy comets 
appear towards the East at the time of the dawn and the tailed 
comets appear towards the West in the early part of the evening. 
Certainly from the repeated sight (of such phenomena) such a 
supposition can be made. 

" The wise men of India divide them into two kinds and take them 
to be auspicious and inauspicious (respectively). All are unanimous 
in saying this, that its (i.e,, the comet's) influence is reflected upon 
the country over whose zenith it passes or whose best inhabitants see 
it. It moves according to the position of the constellation in which 
it appears, and in accordance with the strength of the motion of the 
region of fire,' Its influences appear in proportion to (the time of) 

>^ Cf. the discription of Ihs appearance of Ilalley's cornel m iSjj by Mr. B. V. Hcward :— 
•'It glowadlike a ied.ho« coal of oUong form.'' Il apprarod like "a blazing rocket.'' 
(Th( Story of Hslley'B comet Tht Nirm/eitth Ctnluiy of Seplembtr 19^ p. J33). 

' Lit. " Keeper of the ward.robe of the Htaj«." 

■ br., "Mtslressaofloclu." 

* Compare inth this, the words. "Chariot of Fbe." appEed to a comet by Hr. E. 
ViiKnt Heward in hit Story of HaUey'i Comet (7%c Niniiantli Ctnlmry 
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t appears, the greater its influence a 
1 country). In the writings of the 
nirangs ( U-M >*> incantations) for (counteracting) these influences are 
mentioned more than can be described. 

" Out of all (these comets) one hairy comet appeared in the year 662 
Hijri.' The increaser of the splendour of the world (Farugh afsae-i- 
4lam) was in the sign of Leo and had gone about 1 1 fingers' down 
the earth {i.e. , had set) in the night The strange thing was, that it 
(i.e., the comet) appeared to be of the proportion of the head of a big 
man and emitted steam from its front. It passed (i.«., appeared) in 
the countries of Tibet, Turkestan, China, Kashgar, FargSna, 
Ma'wara'u'n-nahr (Transoxania) arid Khorasan. It appeared for 85 
days. In all these countries, there arose rebellions. In Transoxania 
and Khorasftn, calamities of thunder ' and lightening and such 
other (phenomena) appeared. 

"Many years and months had passed over this event, and then, in 
803,* a tailed comet appeared in the zenith at Rum (Constan- 
tinople). Mulana Abdallalasan and Mahilddin Magrabi with other 
astrologers of that time informed Timur, that from what the wise 
and the experienced have said it appears that an army (coming) from 
the direction of the East will be victorious in that country, and a 
general from that country will assist (him). Timur (lit. that illumi- 
nator of the face of fortune), who was always expecting an invasion 
of the country, but whose companions of poor intelligence did not 
acquiesce, attended to that (prediction) and convinced the great and 
the small (of his court) of the truth (lit. gem) of his resolution and 
of the insight of the star-seers, 

" In the year .837,' on the occasion of a new moon in the first part 
of Libra, a tailed comet appeared (lit gave brilliancy to the day) 
near the 17th lunar nwnsion in the north. It rose and set with it 
After the lapse of several days, its special motion appeared. From 
that 17th lunar mansion in the north (a form like that oO a lance- 
holder separated (lit. assumed the face of separation), and in 8 

'Taking the WDtdu be ni'ii<;<JC< . Tbe Bengal Auatic Sodecy's text ^vs the ward 
"^ (1^ lit Hhich is the last star in iIk tail of the Lesttt Bear, ll alw means a gmemoi. 

as fbuod in Bnother manuscript. I think it U mistaken for ra'aii ^ , which *uiU well 

with the neit word iardk ( 0' J^ ) ""■^hing." 
• 1401 A.D. •^' 
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months, took the path of the camel. A j^reat pestilence, spreading' 
misery (round about), appeared in Herat and its dependences. 
Every day more than a thousand persons died. Mirza Ibrahim, the 
governor of Pars and Mirza Bysangsur Arghun, the King of Badakb- 
shan, and Shaikh Zai-ud-din Khafi died in this calamity. A fierce 
quarrel, which took place between Mirza Shah^rokh and Sikandir 
Karft Yusaf, was also the consequence of this (comet). 

" The learned in the mysteries of the Heavens are convinced of this, 
that, if it appears within the boundaries of a country, its king or hts 
vice-r^ent dies. If it is declined towards the boundary, the property, 
i.e., the country of the governor passes away from his hands,' and 
plague and diseases and afflictions add to the sickness of the country. 
Sudden deaths occur among the common people. 

" A thousand tiianks to God, that, owing to the benedictions of the 
holy soul of the King (Akbar), (bad) influences and misfortunes have 
disappeared from his dominions. If, in case, such a terrible sign ((.«., 
a comet) appears, a great calamity does not overtake thb country. In 
spite of such Divine protection, that intelligent person of the assembly 
of information (i.e., the intelligent and well informed King Akbar), 
ordered alms to be distributed on a large scale according to the customs 
of the Mahomedans and Brahmans, and people of all places became 
cheerful. The most beautiful thing of this great liberality (i.e., the 
result of this alms giving) was this : — 

" On the day Arad (Arshisang), the 25th of the lUhi month Abftn, 
at the time, when the sun made his conspicuous appearance in the 
sign Scorpio, this heavenly sign (i.e., the tailed comet) kindled its 
brilliant face in the sign of Sagittarius, faced towards the west (and) 
inclined towards the north. It had a long tail. It had reached such 
a limit, that in many towns they saw it for five moiiths. The well 
informed astrologers, and those skilled in the mysteries belonging 
to the higher (t.t., celestial) assembly, explained it thus : — * That 
among some of the inhabited parts of Hindustan, there will be a 
scardty of grain, and they specified some particular places. The 
time of the ruler of Iran will come to an end and in Iran and 
Khorasan there will arise disturbances.' All, that was said, came to 
pass without anything being less or diminished. A short time after, 
a caravan came from Iran. Some of its well informed men of truthful 
mind informed His Majesty of the death of Shah TAhmasp and of 
the murder of Sultan Haidar and of the accession to the throne of 
Shah Ismail. 



Ib DBbonnairft on Meiaf Halley'scomet mBj7 A.D, H 
. j__.i. -t ^ princB are announc-^ ''■■""" -" — "^ 
y of SflplBmber. i^cxj. p. 



nof rcurn and the dDSdi of a princa are snnounced by thii nni (Tha atory of 
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" The purport of all this detailed account is this :— The King of 
heavenly abode (i«.. King Tahmasp) died in the beginning of the Illhi 

month Khordad ' " 

I will now give the version of other Mahomedan writers in the order 
in which I have named them above. 

JIfagoudfs Muruj-ul Zakb. 
Mafoudi, speaking of the events of the Hijri year 299 (911-13 A.D.) 
thus speaks of the appearance of a comet in that year. Though born 
in Bagdad he was in India at the time when the comet appeared.' 

" Une gr^le ^norme, compost de grfilons pesant un till, poids de 
Bagdad, tombe sur Koufah en mfime temps qu'une bourrasque de 
sirocco, au mois de ramadan ; plusleurs maisons et Mifices sont 
renvers^s. Ce sinistre est suiv! d'un tremblement de terre qui coflte 
la vie k un grand nombre d'habitants. Ces d^sastres eurent lieu k 
Koutah en 299. - La mSme ann^ est signal^ par un tremblement 
de terre en Egypte et par I' apparition d'une com£te."3 

The Version of Ahu^d bin Mahmad, in his Nigaristan/ 

OF THE Comet of 941-42 A.D. 

In the year 330 S (Hijri), there appeared a comet whose tail appeared 

from the East to the WesL It remained for 18 days. From the influence 

of this inauspicious sign, oa&jarih^ of wheat cost 320 golden miskdhj 

One ear of corn was worth a beast ot burden,* the price of wheat rose 

so high. Men ate one another out of hunger. In the time of famine 

a plague appeared, so (virulent) that people had not the strength of 

bur^ng the dead. 

Nizam-ud-Din's Vbrsion of the Comet of 1578 in his Tabaidt-i- 

Akhari. Twenty-third year of the Reigns (A.D. 1578-79). 

" At this period, at the time of evening prayer, a comet appeared 

in the sky towards Arabia, inclining to the north and continued very 

awful for two hours. The opinion of the Astrologers was, that the 

effects would not be felt in Hindustan, but probably in Khurasan and 

' Heri foUons an account ai to how Kmg Tahmasp died. Sultan Haidar «a> murdfred. and 
Shah Inmail came Id the Ihrong, 
■ Macoudi Craduit par Barlner de Mnynard. Vol. I. Avant-f n>p« p. III. 
> Macoudi Iraduit par SaiUer de Meynsrd. Vol. VIII, pp. iSi,8i. 

• In Ihk translalion, I bavs foUoned Ihs Ciit pubtiahed in i^S. Huri, 1809 A.D. at tho 

Vids Elliot's History of India, Vol. II., Appendin, p. joj. ■ 

*Wi-&»,i'.e..9t.S«A.D, 

' Jaribii "acommoaBUre equal to four qaRx." Qafitig " a measure containinjf about 
£4 11m. in wnght" l^taagau). 

' " A weigbl of a dram and thre»«eventhi " (Stangau), 
■Parvin. It al» maani Flsida. 

• The beginning of the ajni jear oE Johangir'a reign correspoodcd with Tue>day, the and 
MuhanaiB ^ H. (nth Harcb 1 jfS). 
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Irak. Shortly afterwards, ShSh Ismail, son of Shah Tahmasp Safawi, 
departed this life, and great troubles arose in Persia."' 

I have given Elliot's translation but have corrected it in one place. 
The first part of the passage as given by Nizani-ud-Din runs thus ;— 

Elliot seems to be wrong in translating the word " dar-tarf-i Arab " 
by " towards the East." The word " Arab " does not mean ' East.' 
It simply means ' Arabia.' So, the words should be translated 
■"towards Arabia." Now, as Arabia is in the West, the words may be 
translated " towards the West," This translation will then tally with 
thestatementsof Badaoni and Abul FazI, who say that the comet 



There is one thing to be noticed in Nizam-ud-Din's writing. He 
uses the word dur-daneh (^lo l^j) ^°^ ^ comet. I do not find 
the word in the well-known Persian dictionary " Burhln-i-kltSh," 
1 do neither find the word in the Persian-English dictionaries of 
Richardson and Steingass nor tn the English-Persian Dictionary of 
Wollaston. The Tabakat-i-.'\kbari alone uses it for a "comet." I 
think that this is an attempt to render into Persian, " Gurcheher," 
the Pahlavi word for comet, which can also be read "durcheher." 
We will speak of the Pahlavi word at some length later on. 
Badaoni' s Muntakhab-ul-Taw&rikh. 

Badaom's version of the comet of 1578 as given in his Muntakhab- 
ul-Tawirikh ' runs thus :— 

"Among the unexpected events (one) was this, that in the same 
jear, a comet appeared from the direction of the West. When Shah 
Man^ur left a long tail from behind in the corner of his turban, they 
named him (in joke) ' a tailed comet.' .... . The 

effects of this comet appeared in that country." 

Badaoni. like Abul FazI, places the event in the 22nd year of king 
Akbar's reign, while Nizam-ud-Din, as seen above, places it in the 
23rd year. Elliot thus explains the discrepancy : — 

" The twenty-second year began on the 20th Zi-l-hijja, 984, and 
being a solar year, it extended over the whole of Hijra, 985, and end- 



' Elliofa H«l«y of India, Vol. V, p. 40,. 






»q. Hufl 


= L«s and Ahmad AlLs teit. Vol, II, p. J40. 1. 16,— p. 14", '■ S- 1*™ my "ansl 
■ComwF.A.D.Nofr. traduitdelAIlemandpaiG. Bonet Mauir, Vol. 1. p. )6j. 
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ed on the ist day of 986. The oversight of this fact has given rise 
to some confusion in the dates about this period, and the events here 
recorded as having occurred in the twenty-third year of the reign are 
placed by Ab6l FazI in the twenty-second.'" 

Wlien identifying the comet of King Akbar's reign, later on, we will 
see that it appeared in 1577, the 22nd year of Akbar's reign. 

feha ngir's WiiiSt-i-Jehangiri. 

The version of the author of the Wikiit-i-Jehangiri about the two- 
comets, tliat appeared in 1618 in King Jehangir's reign, runs thus 
(Elliot's History of India, Vol. VI, p. 363) :— 

Saturday, 17th Zi-l-ka'da.' Several nights before this, a little 
before dawn, a luminous vapour, in the form ot a column, had made 
its appearance, and every succeeding night it arose half an hour 
earlier than on tlie preceding night. When it had attained its full 
development, it looked like a spear with the two ends thin, but thick 
about the middle. It was a little curved like a reaping-sickle, with 
its back towards the south, and its edge towards the north. On the 
above-mentioned date, it rose three hours before sunrise. The astrono- 
mers measured its size with their astrolabes and, on an average of 
different observations, it was found to extend 24 degrees. Its course 
was in the empyrean heaven, but it had a proper motion of its own, 
independent of that firmament, as it was retrograde— first appearing 
in.the sign of the Scorpion, and then in that of the Scales. Its declina- 
tion was southerly. Astrologers call such a phenomenon a spear,, 
and have written that it portends evil to the chiefs of Arabia, and 
the establishment of an enemy's power over them. God only knows 
if this be true ! 

"Sixteen nights after its first appearance, a comet appeared in the 
same quarter, having a shining nucleus, with a tail in appearance 
about two or three yards long, but in the tail there was no light or 
splendour. Up to the present time, nearly eight years have elapsed 
since its first appearance, and when it disappears, I shall take care 
to record it, as well as the effects which have resulted from it." 

From the above extract, perhaps one may be led to suppose that 
the comet continued to appear for eight years. We will explain this 
matter, later on, while identifying this comet. 
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MutamadUiah's Ikbal N&meh-i-Jehangiri. 

Version of Mutamadkhan, in his Ikbii Nlmeh-i-Jehangiri, of the 
firstofthecometsof 1618 (Elliot's Hiatofy of India, Vol. VI, pp. 406-7). 

"On the i6th of De, an hour and a quarter before the dawn ol 
the day, there appeared in the atmosphere a vaporous matter in the 
shape of a column, and it was seen half an hour earlier every succeed- 
ing nighL When it appeared in its full form, it resembled the shape 
of a javelin. It was thin at both ends, and thick and crooked in the 
middle like a sickle. ' Its back was towards the south, and its face 
towardg the north. The astronomers measured its size by means of an 
astrolabe, and upon a comparison of different observations, it was found 
to extend over 24 degrees. It moved with the highest of the heavens, 
but had a proper niotion of its own ; so that it lirst appeared in the 
sign of Scorpio, and in a short time left it, and entered that of Libra. 
It also had a. southerly declination. Astrologers in their books men- 
tion such a phenomenon under the name of a javelin. Sisteen nights 
after its appearance a star was seen in the same direction, the head of 
which was luminous ; but its tail, which was two or three yards long, 
emitted no light. It was in consequence of its appearance that a 
pestilential disorder (vtibd-o^d' a4n) spread throughout this extensive 
country of HindQstfin, which exceeded everything known and record- 
ed in former ages, nor is there any mention made of such in the 
authentic works of the Hindds. The pestilence arose in the country 
one year before the appearance of the phenomenon, and conlJni> 
ed to rage for eight years. It was also through the effects of this 
phenomenon that a misunderstanding arose between His Majesty and 
the fortunate prince Shflh Jahin. The disturbances which thus origi- 
nated lasted seven or eight years. What blood was shed in the coun- 
tn' ! and what families were ruined ! 

" At this time it was learnt from the petition of BahUur KhAn, 
Governor of Kandahir, that in the environs and dependencies of the 
city, the midb had increased to such an extent that they left no trace 
of either crops or fruits. With the greatest difficulty, perhaps, only 
one-fourth of the produce was saved to the cultivators. In the same 
manner, the fields of melons and the produce of orchards and vine- 
yards were totally destroyed ; and when no fruit and no com remjun-' 
ed in the gardens and in the Gelds, by degrees the mice all died off." 
II. 
IDENTIFICATION OP THE C0MET5. 
We will now proceed to identify the comets described by the above- 
named Mahomedan authors. Mr. J. Russel Hind's book on comets 
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has been of great use to me in identifying' them. The comets referred 
to by Nizam-ud-Din's Tabakat-t-.\kbari and by Badaoni's Muntakh- 
ab-ul-Tawlrikh are the same as that which is the fourth in the list of 
Abu) Fazi ; so they do not require a separate identification. We will 
proceed in our work of identification in the chronolt^cal order of thdr 
appearance. The oldest comet referred to is the one mentioned by 
Mafoudi. 

JfagoudVs Couiei <^ 912 A.D. 

1. The comet of IJijri 399(911-12 A.D.) referred to by Ma^oudi is 
Halley's Comet in one of its previous revolutions, Mr. Russel Hind, 
in his book on comets,' gives a table of the most probable epochs ot 
the perihelion passages of Halley's Comet, commencing from 1 1 B.C. 
Therein we find its 13th appearance in 913 A.D. This date corresponds 
to Ma^oudi's Hijri date 399. In this table, the author marks with an 
asterisk, the most certain appearances of Halley's Comet before the 
year 1456. This particular appearance is not so marked, because, pro- 
bably, he had not before him any historical reference to It. But a new 
compiler can, I think, take this as a certain appearance on the autho- 
rity of a well-known Arab author like Ma^oudt. In another place, 
Hind refers to it as a comet observed at Constantinople.' 

According to Mr. Chambers,* there appeared two comets in 912 A.D. 
One of these was Halley's. The one referred to by Ma^oudi must be 
Halley's, as it is referred to as a remarkable one, having been accom- 
panied with other phenomena. 

The Coma Ttftrrtd to in the Nigdrisidn. 

2. Elliot * surmised that the comet of Hijri 330 (941-43 A.D.), 
referred to in the Niglristftn, was Halley's Comet, one of whose 
probable appearances has been reckoned to be in 930 A.D. He sur- 
mised that, as there is always a difference of a few months between 
each period of its appearance, due to the action of plai]ets and to 
other causes, this difference 'of nearly ir years maybe accounted. 
But Russel Hind has, in his book' on Comets, given a list of the 
«pochs of its perihelion passages on former occasions from the date 
of its last' appearance 1835 A.D. to 11 B.C. We do not find in that 
list its appearance in 941-41 or thereabouts. Again, we do not find 
any comet mentioned in this year either in the list of Russel Hind or 

' Thg " ComeB " by J. Runal Hiiul (1H53I p. 57. 

■ nid. p. ,j. 

' The Slory of tlw Comet*, p. lao. 

• EUiot'i HiMory at iaHa, VoL It, p. 5u6, n. 1. 
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So, for the present, i 



Abul FaiPs Comets — First Comet. 
3. {a) The first comet referred to by Abul Fazl is that of the j'ear 
1263-64 (Hijri 662). This comet is Comet III of Ferguson'sMist. It 
passed its perihelion on 6th July 1264 at H. 7-5o'-39", according to 
the mean time of Greenwich.' Mr. Hind says of it that it was a 
great comet and that it " was accompanied by a train fully 100° long, 
agreeably to the Chinese description, white European contemporaries 
tell us, when the head was just clear of the eastern horizon, the 
tail stretched passed the mid-heaven westward, which seems to 
indicate an extent of more than 90°.'" 

Further on, Mr. Hind speaks thus of this great comet, — " One of the 
grandest comets mentioned in history is that which made its 
appearance in the middle of the year 1264. It is recorded - 
in terms of wonder and astonishment by nearly all the historians 
of the age : no one then living had seen any to be compared 
to it. It was at the height of its splendour in the month of 
Ai^usi, and during the early part of September. When tlie 
head was just visible above the eastern horizon in the early 
morning sky, the tail str.'tched out past the mid-heaven towards the 
West, or was fully 100" in length. Both Chinese and European writers, 
testify to its enormous magnitude. In China, the tail was not only 
100" long, but appeared curved in the form of a sabre. Its movement 
was from Leo, through Cancer and Gemini into Orion, It continued 
visible until the beginning of October, historians generally agreeing 
in dating its last appearance on the 2nd of October, or on the night 
of the death of Pope Urban IV, of which event it seems to have been 
considered the precursor. ****** Some 

rough approximations to the elements have been attempted in the 
first instance by Mr. Dunthome, in the middle of the last century,. 
and subsequently by M. Pingre, the well-known French writer upon 
the history of comets."' 

According to Russel Hind, the comet of 1556, which, according to 
Furguson's list, passed its perihelion on 21st April, was the same 
comet appearing after a period of 292 years. Then, it was " not 

' Ferguson's As1idiioii.j-. enplained upon Sir Isaac Newtons prindplo, by David Brenster 
iB.i.Vol. 11.. pp. 360*7. 
" IMd p. 360. 
= Tht "Comets'- by J. Russel Hind (1851). p. <n. Hind giv« Che hour as B. 7-51'. 
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nearly so conspicuous as in 1264", but still was " a great and brilliant 
star."^ It seems to have gradually lost its brilliancy. Hind* 
predicted its return between 1856-1860. Two comets* have appeared 
within the period, in 1859 and i860, but none has been clearly identified 
Vith iL 

Abul FazI also refers to the comet's passing from the ^gn of Leo 
and says that it was seen in "Hbet, Turkestan, China, Kashgar, 
Fargana, Ma'wara'u'n-nahr (Transoxania) and Khorasan, and (hat it 
continued to appear fbr 80 days. From this, we see that it was a 
great comet and was seen even in China in the further east All 
these facts and the year identify Abu! Fazl's Comet of 662 Hijri as 
the great comet of 1264. 

(&) We are not able to identify the second comet of Abul FazI (Hijri 
803, A.D. 1400-1) with any of the comets in the lists given in books of 
modern astronomy. According to Wollaston,* the Hijri year 803 lasted 
from 22nd August 1400 to 10th August 1401. A remarkable comet 
appears in Grant's list, as given by Mr. Chambers,* as one 
seen in 1402. So, perhaps it may be that comet. 

(c) Coming to Abul Fazl's third comet (Hijri 837, A.D. 1433-34), I 
think it is the same as that of 1433 referred to by Russel Hind' in his 
list of comets. It passed its perihelion on the 4th or sth of November 
1433. It was also observed by the Chinese. ' 

(d) The fourth comet referred to by Abul FazI (Hijri 985, A.D.1S76- 
77) is the comet IX of Furguson's* list which passed its perihelion on 
26th October 1577. Russel Hind also gives this comet in his list.* 
It was of this comet that Tycho Brahe found " that it had no diurnat 
parallax, and that it was, therefore, ^tuated at a much greater dis- 
tance than the Moon." ^^ This comet has been identified by EllioL**- 
On the day of discovery it eshiblted a curved tail 22° in length. The 
Chinese described it as of a bluish colour with a white vapour, and 
about 10" long." 



° NAWcomb'i Aatroiiojny fbr EvArybody, 1903. ] 

* WoUastoa'fl Eiigluib-P«niaa Dkitioniiry. p. i^ 
' The Story of dwCooKta by Chambers, p. i>6 
" '■ The ComeU " by Rurad Hind, p. laj. 

' Ferguton'a ABtroaomy by BrewMer, p. 360. 

• '■ Tht Comett" by Riuwi ffind, p. lA 

'■" Fergwoo'i Airtronomy by BrewBer. Vol. II, 
" EUiot'* HiMory of India, VoL V,. p. 40;. 
" " The Camett" by Riusel Hind. p. •00. 
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" The elements of this comet were first calculated by Halley."- As 
said above, Tycho Brahe's name is greatly connected vrith this comet 
Mr. E. V. Heward, in his article^ on Comets, thus refers to Tycho 
Brahe's work in connection with this comet which alarmed and sur- 
prised Ring Akbar's court in India. 

" To T^ho Brahe belongs the credit of being the first in Europe to 
open the way leading to the more accurate knowledge we have to-day 
of the comets in relation to their position in space, and on the sure 
ground of actual measurement with instruments he himself had made. 
This he was enabled to do through the munificience of Frederick II 
of Denmark, who, in order to secure for his country the services of so 
profound a reader of the stars, built for him a palatial home and 
observatory on the Island of Hcen, at the entrance of the Baltic. Over- 
joyed with the grandeur of the edifice, Tycho called it Uranibei^— city 
of the heavens. Here for a period of twenty years he occupied himself 
in measuring and mapping out the position of the stars and planets, 
and in poring over their significance in relation to mundane affairs. 
While thus employed, on November 13th, 1577, a comet came into view. 
It was twilight, and the after-glow, seemed to tinge the visitor with a 
rosy hue ; but as the shades of evening closed in, its colour merged in 
bluish white. It was a beautiful objectj with a train of silvery lustre 
sweeping over the heavens and dividing towards 'the end into two 
graceiiilly curved steams." 3 

Abul Fazl saw this comet in India on the day Arad, the zsth^af the 
JIahi month Aban. Tycho Brahe saw it on 13th November 1577, The 
Ilahi Calendar of Akbar was, as we know, the Parsi Calendar. I give 
below a table of the Ilahi and Christian months to enable us to deter- 
mine the relation of the above days. 

The Ilahi or 
ParBcv month. 

Fravardin 



rre^ponding 
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Khordad 
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Amardad ... .,, ... 
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This table, then, shows that while Abul Fazi saw the comet in India 
on the lOth of November 1577, Tycho Brahe saw it in tlie Baltic on 
the 13th of November 1577, about three days later. So the time is 
well nigh the same. Abul Fazl says that it had a "brilliant face." 
l^cho Brahe found it 10 be " a beautiful object." Both saw it in the 
western horizon. 

In my paper on " The Parsees at The Court of Akbar and Dastur 
Meherji Rana," read before this Society on 19th December 1901," I 
had examined at some length the question of the so-called miracle 
at the Court of Akbar connected with the name ofDastur Meherji Rana, 
and ha3 said: " As Dr. West said, there may be some 'probable 
feet,' at the bottom, round which the story is interwoven. It may 
be a conjurer's trick, or it may be a meteorological phenomenon or 
it may be the astronomical phenomenon of a comet, which is actual- 
ly noted by three historians of Akbar's time, vis., Badaoni, .Abul 
Fazl and Nizam-ud-din, and the occurrence of which has been 
confirmed by European astronomers. I am disposed to believe, 
that it was possibly the third fact, viz., the phenomenon of the comet, 
that led to the tradition of the so-called miracle. It was believed, 
as Abul Fazl says, that evils resulted from the appearance of the 
phenomenon. They further believed that the writings of the ancients 
{piskinigAn) had some nirangs (prayers) which averted these evils. 
So they may have turned to Dastur Meherji Rana for some of these 
nirangs."' 

My present study of the Subject of the comets has led me to strength- 
en my above belief still further. It is no wonder, if the great 
comet of 1577 surprised and alarmed the Court of Akbar and the 
country of India, when one reads, that even in Europe, the appear- 
ances of comets frightened not only the ordinarj' public but learned 
divines and poets, kings and nobles. We know of Pope Calixtus III 
that, at the time of the comet of 1456, during the period of the last 
Crusade, when Christendom fought against Mahomed III, he was so 
much frightened by the appearance of the comet, that he Issued a 
Bull " exorcising the evil thing " and asked prayers to be said. The 
mid-day bell known as Angelus de Midi is connected by some with this 
prayer and with this event. 

Mr. Heward says of this comet that " the eyes of Europe were 
fixed upon the apparition and many and crude were the conjectures 
hazarded to account for its presence."3 If that was the case in 

' Journal ol the B. B. Royal AsisUc Society, Vol. XXI, No. LVIII. 

■ Vide my book on " The Parsees at the Court of Akbar and DaiCur Meherji Rana." p. 7^ 

= "What are Comets and Meteors'- T^Ae Fortnlgkil, Rtvievi of November 1909. p. VI. 
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learned Europe, no wonder that similar should be the case in the 
comparatively backward country of India. 

Coming back to Tycho Brahe's woik in connection with this comet, 
we further read that " with honest pride he announced his discovery, 
sa^ng' that he had demolished the artificial fabric of the ancients-' 
the solid crystal spheres. The free spaces of heaven he filled with 
air and gave countenance to the Pythagorean belief that the revolv- 
ing worlds produced harmonious tunes by their action on the sur- 
rounding ether."' 

TIU ComtU rtftrrtd to in the Wakiil-i-JthSHj^ri and in the 
Ikb&i NAmeh't-Jth&ngiri. 

The Wlkiat-i-JehSngiri and the IkbU Nameh-i-Jeh4ngiri refer to 
two comets that appeared in Jehangir's reign. Both appeared in the 
same year (Hijri 1027, A.D. 1617-18) with a short inten-al between 
them. We also find both from Ferguson ' and Russel Hind * , that 
two comets had appeared in 1618. The first had passed its perihelion 
on 17th August 1618 and the second on 8th November 1618. 

(a) Let us identify these comets. According to the Wakitt-i-Jehftn- 
giri,' the first of the two comets appeared on the 17th Zi-1 Ka'da of the 
Hijri year 1017 (A. D. 1618). This Maliomedan date, viz., 17th Zi-1 
Ka'da, i.e., the 17th of the nth month of the Mahomedan year, corres- 
ponds to some day in November 1618. This identification of the Ma- 
homedan and Christian dates helps us in the matter of^entifying this 
comet with a comet observed by European scientific writers. Accord- 
ing to the latter, one of the comets of 1618 "passed through 
perihelion on 8th November 1618," ' The Mahomedan Histoiian 
says that the comet appeared several nights before the 17th of the 
nth month of 1017 Hijri (November 1618). A slight difference 
in dates presents no difficulty in our work of identification. Wollaston 
.in his English -Persian Dictionarj- ^ves, at the end of his work, an 
excellent table of Mahomedan years, and their corresponding Christian 
years. We find from that table that the Mahomedan or Hijri year 1027 
commenced on 29th December 1617, i.e., only two days before the 
commencement of the Christian year 1618. Now the Mahomedan 



' F«rguw>n'« AstronoRiy by Bre^vster, \\>l, IIh p. t6 
' Tbi ComBU, by Ruatel Hind, p. tiS 

• EUiM'i Hiitory of IniUfl. Vol. VI. p. J56. 

• E. V. Heward in Ihe Firrlmghtly Revitv otNwi 
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month Zi-1 Ka'da, given by the author of the WSkiat-i-Jehlngiri, is, as 
we know, the tith month of the Mahomedan year. So, calculating 
from the 29th of December 1617, on which day the Mahomedan year 
loa? began, the irth month does not correspond with March 1618. 
It does correspond with November i6i8, the month given by European 
scientific writers as the month during which the comet of 1618 
appeared in its perihelion, 

TTius, we see that, the first comet, refeired to by the Wtkiati- 
Jeh&ngiri as appearing on the 17th day of the eleventh month of 
Hijri ,1027, is the comet of November 1618. It was believed to have 
brought on, the great " Thirty years' War." Milton was of the age 
of 10 when it appeared, and it is said' that, it was the impression made 
upon his boyish nrind of 10 by this comet that made him say at the 
age of so in his " Paradise Lost " the following lines : — 

, . . " On the other side, 

Incensed with indignation, Satan stood 

Unterrified, and like a comet burn'd, 

Tliat fires the length of Ophiuchus huge, 

In the arctic sky, and from his horrid hair. 

Shakes pestilence and war " (Paradise Lost, B. II, It. 708, et seq,), 

Mr. Heward thus speaks of it — 

"It was first caught sight of in November of that year, and was at- 
tentively observed by Keplar at Untz, Father Scheiner at Ingolstadt, 
Marsilius in Bohemia, and also by the Jesuits at Goa. It passed 
through perihelion on November 8, and while thus saluting the sun it 
put forth a train which extended far past the mid-heavens to a distance 
of 104°. The magnificent appendage was greatly admired, for it 
•sparkled with silvery lustre thnnigh its entire strength. And the head 
or body of the comet shone so brightly that Marsilius saw it in full 
daylight, and, more wonderful still, he says, that it cast a distinct 
shadow, as the Moon does. On the zsth, the tail crossed the Earth's 
-path, and was estimated to be fifty millions of miles long. Father 
Cysatus saw in the body of the comet a bright, round nucleus, shining 
fliost vividly, through an imniense shroud; at the same time the flicker- 
ing tail seemed as if agitated by the wind, and from the head there 
shot forth luminous rays which instantlj' returned cum ■nibratione fnormi. 
Then, to the astonishment of all, there followed a marvellous trans- 
formation. Before the eyes of the wondering spectators the comet 
opened out and separated into several parts, each part shining with 
a diamond-like sparkle. By December 20th, the whole body of the 
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comet had resolved itself into a cluster ol small bright stars, each 
one putting forth a tail of its own. Thus rapidly developed, and 
adorned with the attributes of beard and tail, they journeyed on 
together, a fine social group of comets. Before taking final leave 
of these parts Ihey enacted .a brilliant coup. Mingling their tails 
together, they sent forth an immense train, bright and sparkling, 
which measured about sixty millions of miles. Then, as if satisfied 
with the performance, the troop of celestial vagrants vanished from 
terrestrial gaze. 

Arago, commenting upon the physical aspect of the spectacle, says r 
"The separation of the comet of 1618 into several fragments took place 
under tlie direct observation of Cysatus, Wendelin, and Scheiner."' 

Hind speaks of this comet as " a splendid comet" and as " one oi 
finest ever observed,'" 

From the description of the comet as given by the above two' 
Mahomedan authors, we find, that they refer to the same comet. 
But the date 16th of IK given by the liW /famti-y/eidngiri (tyth 
Zi-I Ka'da) does not seem to tally. I think that, perhaps the author of 
the /Wii/ I^ameh has mistaken the Mahomedan month Zi-1 Ka'da for 
Ilahi De. 

(i) Coming to the second comst of the Wakiit-i-Jeh&n^ri, we find 
that. It says that it appeared in the same year (Hijri 1037, A.D. 1618), 
sixteen days after the first comet. Both Hind and Ferguson speak, 
as said above, of a second comet in that year. But they say that it 
passed its perihelion on 17th August 1618, i.e., about 3 months before- 
the above-named comet of November 1618, while the Mahomedan 
author says that it followed sixteen days after. 

In connection with this matter of difference between the Mahomedan 
writer and the later Christian writer, it is worth noting that, accord- 
ing to Hind, the observations of Kepler on the first of the two comets 
were " somewhat imperfect." ^ 

From the description of the Waki&t-i-JehAn^i, one may be led to 
think, that the comet continued to appear for dght years. But as the 
Ikb&l Nftmeh's description of the same comet, which, to a certain 
extent, follows that of the Waki&t-i-Jehingiri, points out, the reference 
is to the supposed disastrous and unlucky influences of the comet. 
These were believed to have lasted for a long period of nearly dght 
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Comets of 1^03, looj and 1006. 
I will supplement this account of the comets observed in India by 
Mahomedan historians with the following further account : — 
(i) An account of the comet observed in India in 1705 A.D. as 

given by an European writer. 
(2) An account of two comets observed between Hijri 1003 and 

We find the following ao^unt of a comet observed in India in 1705. 
It is not from the pen of an Indian historian but from that of an 
European writer in the time of the later Mogal Emperors. The author 
is Mannuci. The account is taken from his " Storia do Mogor," 
Vol. IV, p. a47. The writer says :— 

" At the same time (in 1705-6) there appeared a comet which was 
viable for fifteen days. The Brahmans and astrologers found herein 
an occasion for talk, and they declared that these signs were demon- 
strations of Aurangzeb's (approaching) death and of devastation in 
many places in the Empire together with the loss of the post of 
Swat." 

Mannuci does not give the esact date of the appearance of the 
comet in India. But, after describing some events of the year 1705, 
he speaks of this event as happening "at the same time," So, I think, 
it is the comet, which, according to Hind* and Ferguson, passed its 
perihelion on 30th January 1706, " It was observed at Paris by Cas- 
sini and Maraldi.'" As the 30th of January 1706 is the day of its 
perihelion or the nearest point to the sun, it is possible that it was 
seen in India some time before that day, probably at the end of 1705. 

We find an account of two comets observed in Hijri 394 (A.D. 1003-4) 
and Hijri 396 (A, D, 1005-6) by Mahomedan writers. We have not 
the original Mahomedan writing Iwfore us, but we are indebted for 
this account to Dr. J. A. Cond£, who has referred to them in his 
History of the Dominions of the Arabs in Spain. He thus speaks 
of tW Comets— 

" In this year of 394^ (Hijri) there appeared tn the heavens a comet, 
or blazing star, of great magnitude and astonishing splendour. 

" In the year 396' there was witnessed a second phenomenon of 
sinular land ; a bright star, namely, which was seen in the heavens 
and was one of those which are accompanied by great thunders whil6 

•- RiBsel Hind's Coinels. p. trj : Ferguson's Aslronomy by Brewster, p. 361. 
' AD. October 100^,14. 
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they run their course : this being one of the twelve notable ones 
mentioned by the most ancient observers. The learned watched the 
course of that star with much attention, and many were of opinion 
that none of this species ever appears unless when God the Highest, 
in His special providence, hath determined to bring about great 
changes in the world." ' 

These two comets are not referred to in the lists of Ferguson 
and Hind. Mr. Chambers ' refers to a comet, of 1005, as one falsely 
identified by a writer in the Edinbur^ Review of April 1S35 as 
Halley's. 1 think, the second of the two comets referred to above, 
by Eh*. Cond^, on the authority of Arab writers, as appearing in 396 
Hijri, is this comet of 1005 A.D. 

List of the Comets. 

We will here give a list of the comets, referred to in this paper, 
-which will present to the reader, at one sight, the dates of their 
appearances and an idea of their identification. In giving the 
Christian dates of the Hijri years of the Mahomedan authors, 1 have 
followed the follomng rule : — 

" From the given number of Mahomedan years, deduct 3 per cent, 
and to the reminder add 62f54.'' The corresponding rule for wi« 
wwffl is— " From the given number of Christian years, deduct 621*54 
and to the remainder add 3 per cent, of the same." Wollaston 
gives, at the end of his English-Persian Dictionary, a list of the 
Mahomedan years and their corresponding Christian years. 
A List of the Cornels referred to by the Mahomedan Authors 
named to in this paper. 
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A List ^ the Comets — continued. 
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AN INQUIRY INTO THE VIEWS OF THE MAHOMEDAN 
WRITERS ON COMETS. 

We will now examine tlie statements of these Mahomedan authors 
at some length. All of them, with the exception of Abul Fazl, have 
mostly described the appearances of the comets, which fell under their 
own observations or whose observations were noticed by some previ- 
ous writers whose descriptions they foUowed. It is Abu! Fazl alone, 
who, not only describes the appearances of the comets, but enters into 
a kind of dissertation about the theory of their formation, &ic. So, 
we will examine his statement, and, where necessary, see, how far he 
is supported by other Mahomedan authors, by other ancient writers 
and by modem scientific writers. 

Abul Fa2l's theory explaining the phenomenon of the 
appearance of a comet. 

Abul Fazl connects the phenomenon of the appearance of a comet 
with the formation ofwhat he calls SoJMc, i.e., vapour and dakhan, 
».e., steam. To speak of it in the modern scientific phraseology, he 
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ith the phenomenon of evaporation. He says, that its 
appearance is due to the vapour floating in the air, as the result of 
the process of evaporation. But, though the vapour is thus always 
in the air, the appearance of the comet is rare. So, to explain that, 
he says that its appearance in the heavens is due to a particular 
position of the planets, Mars and Mercury In the heavens. 

A eooiparison with tht modern view. 

As to the theory about the presence of vapours in the comet, we 
And that modern scientists also refer to them, and say that the 
luminosity is due to them. Sir George Gabriel Stoltes* says on this 
point :— 

" There can no longer Ik any doubt that the nucleus consists, in 
its inner portions at least, of vapour of some kind, and we must 
now add incandescent vapour ; nor does there appear to be any 
reasonable doubt that in most comets this vapour consists of or 
contains some volatile compound of carbon, unless it be carbon itself 

vaporized by the heat of the sun Now it is 

conceivable, that if the nucleus of a comet be endowed with an 
atmosphere, or perhaps even coated with a liquid, having in a high 
degree the combination of the transparent and athermanous 
characters of glass, its temperature when exposed to radiation from 
the sun might rise much above what we might have expected a priori. " 

Though Abul Fazl's reference to vapours in the comet is correct, 
even from the modern scientific ptMnt of view, his inference that the 
vapour is the vapour rising from our earth is wrong. He taltes it 
to be an ordinary meteorological phenomenon which is not correct, as 
the comet appears in the ultra-terrestrial regions. Abul Fazl refers 
to terrestrial evaporation, while according to the modern view, it is 
the evaporation of a volatile liquid in the ultra-terrestrial r^ion. 
TTje Ikbai-nameh-i-Jehangiri" also connects the phenomenon with a 
vapourous matter in the atmosphere. The Waki4t-i-Jehan^ri also 
speaks of "a luminous vapour.".! 

It is one of the features which a comet generally assumes, that 
seems to have led Abul Fazl and others to understand tfiat it is a terres- 
trial meteorological phenomenon. . As pointed out by Prof. Newcomb,* 
one of the three features which a comet embodies is that of the 
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nucleus, which is surrounded by " a cloudy nebulous mass like a 
linle bunch of fog, shading off very gradually towards the edge." 
The comet " looks like a star shining through a patch of mist or fog." 
So, it is this misty or foggy appearance that seems to have led Abul 
FazI and others to conceive the appearance of a comet to be a 
terrestrial phenomenon occurring within the limits of the strata of the 
earth's atmosphere. 

Thus Abul FazI and some otiier Mahomedan authors partially reflect 
the views ot the early ages of science referred to by Ferguson. He 
says :— " In the early ages of science, the comets were regarded as an 
assemblage of small stars that had accidently coalesced into one body, 
and afterwards they were believed to be simple meteors or exhala- 
tions generated by inflammable vapours in the earth's atmosphere."' 

The view that the comets are atmospheric phenomena was held 
upto as late as Tycho Brahe's time. Astronomer Heath thus speaks 
on this point : " Tha ancient philosophers believed that comets 
existed in the earth's atmosphere. This idea was first exploded by 
Tycho Brahe, who showed by actual measurements that the comet 
of '577 moved in space at a distance from the Earth farther away 
than the Moon, and therefore far beyond the confines of the earth's 
atmosphere. 3 

Abul FasFs view about the forms assumed by the cornels. 

While explaining the origin of the appearance of the comet, Abul 
FazI speaks of the various forms which the comets assume. He 
says that the comets assume the following forms ; — 

(a) A man with locks of liair. 

(A) A person having a tail. 

(c) A person holding a lance in his hand. 

{d) An animal. 

{a) The first form mentioned by Abut FazI, vis., that of a person 
with locks, is that which is also referred to by modern scientific 
writers on comets. They say that the nucleus or the central nebulous 
mass is surrounded by a hairy mass. The very word " comet " is 
derived from " coma," the Latin word for hair, because it looks hair}-. 
This hairy portion is called " coma." The nucleus and the coma 
together form what is called "head." We find that the use of the 
word " head " for a part of the body of the comet which is hairy is 
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ancient. The Bundehesh, a Fahlavi book of the Parsees speaks of 
the head and tail (nyasAmati va dumb) of a comeL 

One of the several Persian words for a comet is eueu'dhe, i.e., the 
possessor of locks of hair. A story is told of Professor Barnard show- 
ing a photograph of a comet to a lady. On looking to it, she is re- 
ported to have said ; " Why ! that comet looks asif it had been out 
all night"' ! The remark can be more true from the point of view 
of the hairy portion of its head than from that of its tail. 

(S) The second form of the comet referred to by Abul Fail is that 
of a person with a tail. One of the several Persian words for a comet is 
"zuianSb," i.e., the possessor of a tail. Our general notion of a 
comet is that it is a tailed star, and that, as such, it always carries 
a tail. So Abul Fazl's distinction between the comets, as those with 
locks of hair or hairy comets, and tailed comets, appears strange at 
first thought. But we must remember that, at times, the comet is not 
seen in all its perfection. At times, the nucleus or the part which 
forms the hairy portion is not seen at all, and at other times, it is 
the tail tliat is not seen at all. Prof. Newcombe says on this point : 
" Comets differ enormously in brightness .... Sometimes 
a telescopic comet has no visible tail ; this however is the case only 
when the object is extremely faint. Sometimes, also, the nucleus 
is almost wholly wanting."* Again, we must remember that the 
observations in India in the time of Abul Faal (1551-1602 A.D.) were 
made with naked eye and not with telescopes. The Wakiat-i-Jehan- 
giri while speaking of a comet in the time of Jehangir, the successor 
of Akbar, in 1618, also says that tn its tall " there was no light or 
splendour." * 

.According to Badaoni, the author of the Muntakhab-ulrTawirikh, 
the tail of a comet, which had appeared in 985 Hijri (1577-78 A. D.) 
in the reign of JCing Akbar (1542-1605 A.D.), had suggested a joke 
in the case of a courtier. Shah Man^ur, who occupied the post of 
Divtn, used to keep the end of his turijan hanging behind him over 
his head. The recent appearance of the comet at that time suggested 
the idea that the end of the turban hung over the back of his head like 
the t^l of the comet So, in joke, he was called Sitfcrah-i-dunbaleh 
( /iLJ.> KjUw.)* !.«., a tailed star or comet. 

' Chap. XXViri, 44. S. B. E., Vol. V. (1880). p. iij. 

" NevfCombe'H Aatronomy for everybody, p. j^ 
■* Elliol's Hittory of IndEa, Vol. VL, p. 364. 

• The HunUkbab-al-tattaHkh editBd by Dr. Lam uid Mun^ Ahmed Ali (iKj). VoL IL, 
p. 140, 1. iB. Lmue'i Tramlatiaa I1B84). Vol. 11, p. jmK Elliot'* Huton' "f Indi*. VoL V, p. 
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(c) The third form attributed by Abul Fazl to a comet, vie., that of 
a person with a lance (nizeh) in his hand, is one which is not referred 
to by modern scientilic writers on comets, but is referred to by 
Pliny. ■■ Other Mahomedan authors, besides Abul Fazl, have attributed 
to comets forms of instruments. The Waki&t-i-Jehanglri, while 
speaking of a comet that appeared in the 13th year of the reign of 
Jehangir (Hijri 1027, A. D. 1618] says, that it appeared " like a spear 
with the two ends thin but thick about the middle.'" The Ikbal- 
nameh-i-Jehangir also speaks of the form as that of a javelin. * 

Some European writers also :refer to the comet as assuming the 
forms of instruments. For example, Sigebert says of the comet that 
appeared in io66, the year of the Norman conquest, that to its train 
"hung a iiery sword not unlike a dragon's tail."* In another place 
we read of a comet appearing like a Turkish scimitar," ' 

(d) The fourth form supposed to be assumed by the comets, accord- 
ing to Abul Fazl, is that of an animal. The P^avi Bundehesh also 
seems to refer to this form. 

Pliny* refers to the following forms assumed by the comets ;— 
Sword, dart, horn, deity in a human form, spear, spre, knot of fire, 
and flute. 

IV. 
THE INFLUENCE ATTRIBUTED BY THE PEOPLE TO A 

COMET'S APPEARANCE, 
Mr. Vincent Heward, in his " Story of Halley's Comet," ' says of 
Halley's comet that "it is closely associated with events which have 
contributed lar^^ly towards moulding the destiny of Europe." One 
can say that that statement is true, to a greater or less extent, of many 
great comets. Abul Fazl's statement about the beliefs in a comet's in- 
fluence is a reflection of the general beliefs on this subject. 
A^l FoeTs version ofth^ influence of the comets. 
Abul Fazl, on the authority of ancient writers, whom he calls 
" writers of wisdom," says that as a result of the evil influences 
of a comet "a famine is in sight, sickness is prevalent and calamities 
gain strength." Further on, he refers to the dethronement of kings, 
&c. If by the " writers of wisdom " he means the fiishinigdn or " the 

> FSa^a Natursl HtUory, Boat II, Oinpter XXIL Bostcck and KQey's baiulation (i8jj), 
Vol. I, p. s6. 

' Ellioi'iHiitory of India, VoL VI., p, 363. 

^ Ibid, p. 4^, 

•The Story af Halley's Comet. The Nketeenth Century »f Sfptember 79119, p. gtg. 

■'' Ibid, p. s». 

' niny'i Nstmt Hiatory. Book II. Chapters XXII and XXIII. BoMock and Riley's 
traiulatioD, Vnl, I, pp-SSS^ 

' The NbeteeDlb Csitury at ! 
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ancients " referred to by him in another passag'e, we wili see, later 
un, that the Pahlavi Bundehesh refers to all these calamities men- 
tioned by Abul Fazl. We find from other Mahomedan authors also 
that the fear about the evil influences of the comets was well nigh 
general. 

Its comparison Tuifh other similar vietvs. 



The following statement of Ferguson is a reflection of what, accord- 
ing to Abut FazI, was the general belief of those and earlier times. 
Ferguson says : — " During the ages of barbarism and superstition, 
they were regarded as the harbingers of awful convulsions, both in 
the political, and in the physical world. Wars, pestilence and famine, 
the dethronement of kings, the fall of nations, and the more alarming 
convulsions of the globe, where the dreadful evils which they presented 
to the diseased and terrified imaginations of men . . , , Even 
at the beginning of the i8th century, the friend and companion of 
Newton, Mr. Whiston, regarded them as the abode of the damned."' 

There are a number of theories about the origin and cause of Che 
Deluge. One of these is, that it must be due to a comet which may 
have come into collision with the earth. Ferguson and also Dr. 
Whiston, an astronomer and a contemporary and friend of Newton, 
held this view. Ferguson says as follows on this point: — "We must 
confess that if a natural cause is to be sought for that great events, 
we can explain it only by the shock of some celestial body. The 
transient effect of a comet passing near the earth, could scarcely 
amount to any great convulsions ; but if the earth were actually to 
receive a shock from one of these bodies, the consequences would be 
awful. .\ new direction would be given to its rotatory motion, and 
the globe would revolve round a new axis. The seas, forsaking their 
ancient beds, would be hurried by their centrifugal force to the new 
equatorial regions ; islands and continents, the abodes of men and 
animals, would be covered by the universal rush «f waters to the new 
eqiiator, and every prestige of human industry and genius at once 
destro)^. The chances against such an event, however, are so 
i, that there is no dread of its 



Halley is reported to have said of the comet that bears his name 
Chat "if so large a body with so rapid a motion were to strike the 
earth —a thing by no means impossible— the shock might reduce this 
beautiful world to its original chaos.'" 

' PerguBons Astronomy by Dr. Br.wBter (iS.O, Vol. II, p. 3sa. 

' IbM, p. .TS3. 

' The Nineteenth Century of September 1909, p, si^. 
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It seems, Chat the very mention, by those, whom Abul FazI calls 
" writers of wisdom," of the chances, however remote, of a catas- 
trophe has led many nien, even of the intelligent class, to be afraid 
of the phenomenon. It has led them to prayers and ceremonies to 
avert such misfortunes. They attributed their escape to their devout 
prayers. Though they believed that the general disaster was 
averted, they attributed partial disasters, like that of i 
lit of a dethronement, a famine or a pestilence, to that pher 
It was not only in India and Persia that such a fear was general. 
We find that it was common in many nations, both ancient and 
I modern. Abul Fazl tn his account of the comets refers to ancient 
Greece, Egypt and Rome. All these countries had superstiljous 
fears of these comets. Among the Greeks, Artistotle, among the 
Romans, Ammianus Marcellinus and Pliny, and among the Egyptians, 
Ptolemy refer to this. 

Ammianus Marcellinus is reported to have said that "comets 
foretold the ruin of great conditions, "' Pliny devotes two chapters 
(Bk. 11, chaps. 22 and 23) Co comets." He di^^des them into several 
classes according to their form and appearance. In his long des- 
cription of their form and appearance we find the following traits re- 
ferred to by Abul Fazl:— 

(1) "Shaggy with bloody locks and surrounded with bristles like 

hair." Some " have a mane hanging down from their lower 
parts like a long beard." 

(2) "They shine like a sword." "One had the appearance of a 

(3) " It portends something unfavourable".* These unfavourable 

prognostications depend upon the different forms and 
appearances that it assumes- 

According to Ptolemy, referred to by Abul Fazl, " comets presented 
an omen especially unfavourable to kings."' Milton is believed 
to refer to this opinion when he says of a comet in his Paradise 
Lost, " And with fear of change perplexes monarchs." Milton also 
refers to the beli&f referred to by .Abul Fazl that pestilence and 
■wars result from the appearance of a comet." 

Pliny refers to a comet that appeared in the time ofCsesar (44 A.D.). 
Halley has identified this comet with that of 1680 A.D. whose 
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appearance is said to have led both Newton and Halley to believe 
that " the comets were perhaps controlled in their movements by the 
same influence as that which * • * * held the moon in 
its orbit." ' It was the study of the observations of this comet in 1680 
that led Halley to observe and study more carefully the comet which 
appeared in 1882, whose nest appearance is foretold and which i» 
known by his name. 

Gibbon', on the authority of Halley and others, gives an account of 
the different appearances of the comet of 44 A. C. referred to by 
Pliny. It has the period of 575 years. While speaking of its appear- 
ance in the time of Justinian, Gibbon says that " the nations, who 
gazed with astonishment, expected wars and calamities from the 
baneful influence, and these expectations were abundantly fulfilled." - 
Gibbon enumerates its following appearances : — 

J. Its appearance in 1767 B.C. is connected with the tradition 
which Varro has preserved that under the reign of Oxyges^ 
the father of Grecian Antiquity " the planet Venus changed 
her colour, size, figure and course," ' 
1. Its second appearance in 1193 B.C. " is darkly implied in 
the fable of Electra, the seventli of the Pleiades, who have* 
been reduced to six, since the time of the Trojan war. 
That nymph, the wife of Dardanus, was unable to sup- 
port the ruin of her country ; she ab^doned the dances of 
her sister orbs, fled from the Zodiac to the North Pole, and 
obt^ned from her dishevelled locks the name of the 
cornel."' From this description, we find that the comet !» 
classed as a nymph, just as it is styled as a pari (fairy) in 
the Avesta and Pahlavi writings, as will be seen later on. 

3, The third appearance was in 618 B.C., " a dale that exactly 

agrees with the tremendous comet of the Sybill, and per- 
haps of Pliny." * 

4. The fourth appearance was in 44 B.C. when it appeared 

as a long-haired star in Rome. It was believed to have 
" conveyed to heaven the divine soul of the dictator 
(Caesar)." ' 

> "TheSiDry of HsllcyB ComM " by E. V. Heward in the N'inMcenlh Centur] , No. 391.. 
Septnnber 1509. p- so* 
' The DKlino and FaU of Roman Em^re t'8M>. Vol, III. p. 160. 
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S- The fifth appearance was, as said above, in 531 A.D., in the 
reign of Justinian. 

6. The sisth appearance was in 1106 A.D. Even the Chinese 

have a record of this appearance. This was the lime of 
the Crusades, and both Che Crusaders and the Saracens 
took omens from its appearance. 

7. Tlie last appearance waS in i68o A.D. 

V. 
THE VIEWS OF THE PI5H1NIQAN, I.E., THE ANCIENT 
PERSIANS, AND THEIR NIRANQS REFERRED 
TO BY ABUL FA2L. 
Abul FazI, in his long account of the comets, refers to the Pishini' 
gAn or the ancients and says that they had many nirangs to counter- 
act evil influences like those resulting from the appearances of 
comets. Let us examine here, in a separate section, the following 
points on this subject : — 

A.—VJho were the pUhinigdn ? 
B. — What were their nirangs 7 

C. — What had the pishinig&a to say ahout the comets ? 
A.— Who were the pishinig&n ? 
The pishinigan or the ancients, referred to by Abul Fazl, were tlie 
ancient Persians who professed the Mazdaya^nftn faith. In the Pahlavi 
Dinkard ', the pishinig&n are identified with the poTiyo4hatshan. 
This word is used in the Persian translation from the Pahlavi of the 
letter of Tosar or Tansar, the Chief Priest and Prime Minister of the 
Court of Ardeshir BabagSn, the founder of the Sassanian dynasty, to 
Jasnasfshah, the king of Tabaristan. 

Tansar has used this word,.' as well as the word avaly&n * yiUj) 

in the sense, as Darmesteter ' has said, of porio-tiaSsh&n, who were 

the ancient Mazdaya^nftns of Persia of the time of Zoroaster. 

S.— What were the nirangs of the pishinig&n ? 

The word nirang used by Abul Fazl is originally a Pahlavi word. 

Darmesteter says that "Nirang est le terme pehlvi pour les actes 

' The Dinkard by Dastur Dr. PesboU 



^Bahdn^^thini^n. Vids also ifa. 
tent of the Sad^dar-i B^eren-UvU. Chsptei XIII, »hnein King Jamshed b spoken of a 
tmfl of Ike ^i^iiHgdn. 

■ Journal Adalique. Neuvjirae Sine. Tome- III, Mafs-Avril, 1894, p. 111, 1- 3. 

* Ztid. Mai-Juin 1894. ppi Ii4-i» 
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liturgiques et par suite pour les indications litui^ques.'" The- 
word signilies more than this. It has the following different signi- 
hcalJons — 

(i) Ritual. 

(z) A prayer formula used on particular occasions and in parti- 

(3) A prayer formula used as a charm or amulet for averting- 

As an example of the use of the word in the first sense, the- 
Parsees have a ritual or ceremony called Nirangdin or nirang-i-din 
(lit. the ritual of religion). It is a long ceremony for the consecra- 
tion of the Gao-mes or the urine of a sacred bull. From the name of 
the ceremony, urine itself is at times called nirang. Again, there is a 
Pahlavi book which is called Nirangistin, because it refers to 
rituals. 

Origin and tneanittg of tie word ' nirdng.' 

I think that the Pahlavi word nirang is another reading of the 

Pahlavi word ninti jjijj or niru ^jp which is Persian niru ( * M \ 

meaning strength or power. The same Pahlavi word tliat can be read 
nirui is read nirang. A nirang, whether it is a ritual, a prayer 
formula, a charm or amulet, or an incantation, gives to its performer, 
possessor, or reciter, power or strength, especially mental power or 
strength, as the result of faith. 

In the Pazend Afrin-i Gihamb&r' and in the Afrin i-Ardafarvash, 
we find the word niru in .the sense ot strength used with cognate 
words. We read there " Aoj, sur, niru, tagi, amavandi, pirosgari 
nantafravash-i ashosnbe-rasad" i.e., "May the strength, vigour, power, 
force, success, victory all reach the holy spirits of the pious'." TTiis 
word niru when it occurs similarly in the Afrin-i Rapithavin occurs 
as niru-i. The sentence runs thus :— " Pa aoj, va nor vu niru-i vara 
pirotgar-i Dadar Akura Maada," * i.t., "With the strength and vigour 
and power of the triumphant splendour of Dadar Ahuramazd.* 
This word nir i w iJjp as written here, may be clearly read nirang, 

I Lc Zsnd AvBits, I Introduction, p. S9. 

1 Tbe Tut of the Fravsslii. Af ringllna and Afrins publiibcd by Ervad Tihmum DIiuluv 
Ankluaria I1S83). p. 196. Afnn-i Gafaambar «. 

3 Ibid p. T78. Damiffiteter translaUs thia sentence thus :— " Que la vi§^UAir, la fora, !> 
piuswkce. lafcrowCi 
Avista III, p. 181). 

i Mr. Trhnivras'i 
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Dr. Steingass" gives a Persian word ' niruyish '^fij M ^^ meaning 
"Divine decree, fate," and by putting a mark of interrogation before 
it, seems to have some doubt about the word. I think ttiis word is the 
same as " nirui " which, in the above passage, is associated with 
Divine splendour. The final (/^i-) which forms abstract nouns in 
Persian is written in Pahlavi and Pazend with a letter -^ which can, 
be read both " sh " and " ya or ih." For example, the Persian 
" shftdi " for joy, which is Avesta " shaiti," is written in Pahlavi 
' " shadih " ^(g^mj But, in the Pazend, the word is written and read 
" shadish." We have a number of such readings of abstract nouns 
in the Pazend Afrin-i Haft Ameshashpandan. " So, Dr. Steingass's 
Persian word " niruyish" is notliing but nirui, which has originated 
the word " nirang." 

From this short examination of the etymology and meaning of the 
word, we see that the word " nirang " has acquired the sense of 
incantation, charm, &c., because it gives power or strength to those 
who have faith in its recital. 

A few Pardee Nirangs. 

We have a number of nirangs still existing among some of the 
Pazend and Persian books of the -Barsees', intended to be recited on 
certain occasions to avert certain maladies, evils and evil influences, 
I have given some of the nirangs in my papers ' before the Anthro- 
pological Society of Bombay. Among the nirangs that now exist, we 
do not find any special nirang enjoined toW recited on the appearance 
of a comet. But it seems certain, that latterly, in ancient Persia, 
some of the natural phenomena were believed to bring with them 
some calamities. As 1 have said in my paper on " A few ancient. 
Beliefs about the Eclipse and a few Superstitions based on these 
Beliefs,"' " it was usual, among the Parsees, until a few years ago, 
to say prayers on such occasipns and to recite especially the Mah- 
bokhtar Nyaish in the praise of the moon during lunar eclipses. 
Mr, Gaspard Drouville' said of the Zoroastrians in Persia in the 
early part of this century that " lis adressent leurs pri^res au soleil, 
etles jours d'eclipse sont pour eus jours de desolations et de deuil ; 

I PtrH»ii-Eiiglt9h Dictionary, p. 1441. 

a Afrii>j Haft Ameshaflpvul 15. Eiratj Tobmuraa^K toit. p. L91. 

J Vide BevayM of Diiib HonnaidySr, Bombay Univeraity Library Manuscript, Vol. I., 

4 (a) Cbarms or amulets Cor some (Baeana of the Eys. The Journal of the Anthropirio- 
eical Society of Bombay, Vol. Ill (rS^) : g. zfi el set. (1) NiroiiK^ Jashan-I Bumgarin. 
Hid, VoL V. (i^») p. 398. (cl Incanladona for lutdng the hair and the aaili. Tiif. Vol VIII. 

3 Journal of the Anlbropological Society of Bombay, Vol, III, No, 6. p. j6o. 
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ils se posterent alors la face coiitre terre et ne se relevent qu'au retour 
des rayons de cet astre." 

We will see further on, that the comets were believed, as it were, to 
belong to the class oi patis or fairies. So we have several Parsee 
nirangs still existing, and still recited by many — though not on occa- 
sions of the appearance of comets only — in which paris (fairies) are 
■ mentioned, and it is prayed that their influence may be averted. One 
of these nirangs is that known as the "Nirang of the Vanant Yasht." 
TTie other is that known as the " Nirang of the Haoma Yasht."'- 
The third nirang of this kind is the " Nirang-i-kustl,'" i.e., the 
prayer recited on putting on the sacred thread. The fourth is that 
known as the " Nirang-i-dur kkrdan-i-zulum-i divfin va darujan" ', 
i.e., the incantation for averting the oppressive .influence of the 
Demons and Drujs. 

C.—Wkat have the ptshittigSn to say about the comets ? 
Now, we come to tlie third part of this section. \^t us examine 
here briefly what the Pahlavi books of the ^iiAim^n or the ancient 
Persians have to say generally on the subject of the comets. Before 
considering this subject, we must, first of all note, that in the Pahlavi 
Bundehesh, wherever the comets are referred to, they are generally 
referred to, together with the meteors. 

Meteors and comets classed together in Pahlavi books. 
Almost all scientific writers of the present day treat of comets 
and meteors in the same chapter or division.' They think of these, 
as being two phenomena of well nigh the same kind. Some of the 
meteoric showers are believed to be the disintegrated parts of a 
comet. For example, the Perseides are believed to be connected 
whh Swift's Comet or the Comet III of 1862. The Andromedes are 
believed to be the disintegrated portion of Biela's" Comet. The Ljrids 
are connected with the Comet 1 of 1861. The Leonides are connected 
with the comet known as the Temple. 

Prof. Newcomb connects these together, and while speaking of them 
under the heading " Connection of Comets and Meteors " says :■ — 

" TTiese objects had originally formed part of the comet and had 
gradually separated from it. When a comet is disintegrated . , . 
those portions of its mass which are not completely dissipated 

' Vide SpiHfri'H AvHta translated by Bl«ck. Khordeh Avesra, VoL IJl,. p. .50. LXV. 
V«( Ow Paiend TextB, editrd by Ervsd Edalji Kfrehaepji Antia and published by the Trgstets 
cf the Panes Punchsyet of Bombay, p. i;i. ^ St^egel IbM. p, 4. 

' Vide thr Pszend ToN edited by E. K. Antia, pp. i8i~i8i. 

' TJieTwentirtb Century AUattrf Popular AitroDOmyby Thomas Heath (19031, Chap. 
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o revolve around the sun as minute ipartlcles, which get 
gradually separated from each other in consequence qf there being 
no sufficient bond of attraction, but they still tolfow igcK Ottier m,-"- 

line in nearly the same orbit."' - ' '' "' 

Reference to the Comets in the Zr«n(&A^'& ;__ .":• • }'..} :'■_ 
The Pahlavi Bundehesh, though it does not specifically refer to any 
connection between comets and meteors, speaks of them together. 
At times, both these bodies are mixed up together. It refers to 
the comets in chapters V. i ; XXVIII, 44, and XXX, 18, 31. 

The fifth chapter, which Is a chapter on a part of Astronomy, after 
speaking of the planets, speaks of two heavenly bodies as " Gurckehtr 
vadusdo musipar dumbhomand." Dr. West translates these words 
as " Gocheher,' and the thievish Mushpar provided with tails." Here 
the word ' Gocheher ' may, as suggested by Dr. West, refer to 
meteors. The word ' Mushpar' from its epithet dumbhomand, i.e., 
"with tails," is evidently for the comet. For this heavenly body of 
Mushpar (comet) it is added " The sun has attached Mushpar to its 
own radiance by mutual agreement, so that he may be less able to 
do harm."' 

In the 28th chapter we have the words "Gocheher royashman va 
dumb va mush parik-i dumbhomand," t'.e.. Gocheher, head and tail, 
and the tailed mush-parik. Here, we find that both the words 
" Gocheher" and " mush-parik" refer to comets. The words" head 
and tail" attached to Gocheher show that the word " Gocheher" also 
refers to the comet. 

Then we find two more references to Gocheher in the 30th chapter 
of the Bundehesh. In the first place, it says " Gacheher ckegun 
daysn sepeher mitt fahi bind barH val samik nafrunet"^ Dr. 
West thus translates the sentence:—" As Gochihar falls in the 
celestial sphere from a moon beam on to the earth."' Here, he 
takes the word " Gochihar" as referring to a meteor. But Windisch- 
mann reads the word as " Gurzcheher " and translates it as " Komet 
Keulenkoph," i.e., "a club-headed comet." justi, reading it Gurcheher 
says of it, that it is "' the name of a comet" (name eines Kometen). 

Again, we read in the same chapter (Chap. XXX, 31). " Gocheher 
m&rpavan sak ayokshest valakhtah sttssee\ i.e., "Gocheher bums 
the serpent in the melted metal." 

' Prof- XewcDQib's Astronomy for oer^-body, pp^ aSi-aRt, 
■ S. B. E.. Vol. V. (.8fc), pp. ai-M. 

* Vid* my Biindehnb, p. 15S. 
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Pa&lavi Tvofds for Comets. 



Frqm.aU_lI:e^ references in the Bundehesh, we find that the 
jtomff^^iiB^cJwfi as "Gocheher" and "Mush" or " Mush-parik." 

■ '.'.VVslwktne vStrflJ-Giicheher, we find that the word itself varies in 
' V^ious manuscripts, and, even when written in the same way in 
some manuscripts, it is read by scholars in various ways, because 
some of the letters of the Pahlavi alphabet admit of various readings. 
Taking both these facts into consideration, we lind that the word 
can be, and is. read as: Gochihar, Gurchihar, Gurgchihar, Gurzchihar, 
Durchihar, Gurzd9r, Gurgdftr. The words may respectively mean 
"cow-faced, boar-faced, wolf-faced, mace or club-feced, far-faced, 
club-keeper, wolf-keeper." Some of the several words for a comet 
in modern Persian, as given by Richardson in his English«Persian 
Dictionary, are juzahr ( j»^ '\ giizchahar f ^ j.f V guzh- 

chaharah / •^ ^. \^ \. Dr. Steingass in his Persian- English 
Dictionary gives the words gauznrhahar (p. 1102 _»» j jf ^ and 
jauzahr (p. 378 _ j^-^ ) for a comet. Nizam-ud-din in his Tabakat t 
Akbari gives the word " durslanfi" ^_j)ij|jj)fora comet. All these 
are then derived from the Pahlavi word " Gurchihar" which can be, 
and which is, read variously. All the Persian words for a comet 
settle one thing, viz., that the Pahlavi word " Gurchihar " and its 
equivalent readings in the Bundehesh refer more generally to 
"comets" than ti 



Now, coming to the meaning of the Pahlavi word, we find, that the 
"comet" has derived its name, either from its apparent form of an 
animal, -r-l ike the cow, boar, or wolf— or of an instrument like the 
mace or club. These Pahlavi words then show that Ahul FazI, when 
he said that the comet assumed the forms of animals or of instru- 
ments like the spear or javelin, had the support of the Pahlavi 
writings— the writings of the ancient Persians whom he called the 
pishinigittf I.e., the ancients. 

Coming to the second word in Pahlavi for a comet, ■oie.. Mush-par, 
we do not find, that it has given an equivalent word to Persian for a 
comet. The word occurs twice in the Bundehesh (Chap. V, 1, 2 and 
Chap. XXVIII, 44). Tliat the word is used for a comet is evident, 
because it has the appellation dumbkomand, i.e., "with a tail" attached 
to it in both the places. As the -woTis " royaskman va dumb," i.e., 
" head and tail " are attached to the word Gochihar, and as the word 
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"" dumbhomand," i.e., " with tail," is attached to " Mush-par," 1 
-conclude that the Pahlavi writers divided comets Into the following two 
■classes : — 

(i) Those which were quite distinct, and which appeared both 
with their heads (or to speak in the modern scientific lan- 
guage with their nucleus and coma] and their tails. 
(z) Those which appeared rather indisljnct, ^«., those whose 
tails only appeared. 
I think Abul Fazl's division of the comets into two classes, »w,, (i) 
Xhe Zawiltl-azwdb, (or zuzvabS), «.?., those with locks ofhalr and (2) 
the Zuzan^b, i.e., those with tails, corresponds to the above division ot 
the Pahlavi Bundehesh, tfis., the GochiharanA the Mush-par. 

As to the meaning of the word Mush-par, it is difficult to settle iL In 
an old text of the Bundehesh. in one place (Chapter XXVIII, 4), the 
word is given as Mush-parik., T\us S/ush-par ot Mush-parik li the 
Muih^irika of the Avesta (Ya^na XVI 8, LXVIII 8) where the words 
Mush and pairika, seem to have been used as two separate words. 
TTie Avesta word pairiia is the same as Pahlavi parik Persian pari, 
English fairy. Thus, we find, that " Mush," the Avesta and Pahlavi 
word for a comet, has the word pairika or parii or far meaning fairy, 
attached to it, both in the Avesla and in the Pahiavi. Similarly, we 
find that the " Meteors " which belong to the same class of bodies as 
the " Comets," are referred to in the Avesta (Tir Yasht 8), as belonging 
to a class of fairies. 

It appears from some of the Pahlavi books, that at one time, the 
ancient Persians distinguished between the Sun, the Moon and tlie 
Fixed Stars on tlie one hand, and the planets, the comets and meteors 
on the other hand. The former belonged to the class of the creation 
of Spenta Mainuyu, i.e., the Good Spirit, and the latter to that of the 
-creation of the Angra Mainyu, i.e., the Evil Spirit." In the Pahlavi 
Zadsparam (chap, IV, 3) the planets are represented as being opposed 
to the Sun, and the Moon. The reason, why the Sun, the Moon and 
the Fixed Stars are represented as belonging to the creations of the 
Good Spirit, and the planet and the comets and meteors to those of 
the Evil Spirit, jeems to be this : What is orderly and systematic is 
said to move in the path of Asha, i.e.. Righteousness and Order. 
What is disorderly and unsystematic is opposed to Asha and is said 
to move in the path of the Dravant, i.e., the wandering. Now 
'" Planets "as their very English word (from its Greek root signifying to 

» S. B. E., Vol. V <i88o), p. 11 n. i. 

The Bundsbesh. Chap. XXVIII, 4J-4S I S. B. E., Vol. V |i38s), pp. 1.3-114. 
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"wander") implies, are " wandering stars," as compared with the 
" fixed stars." So they are represented to belong to the class of the 
Evil Spirit. 

The fairies, according to the ideas of tlie ancient Persians, belonged 
to the class of the creations of the Evil Spirit. Pairik, Parik, Par or 
Pari, the Iranian words for a ' fairy ' come from a root " par " meaning 
" to tempt, to enchant." The English word 'fairy' also comes from a 
similar root (Sir to enchant). Thus, the wandering bodies of comets 
and meteors were termed ' fairies ' as belonging to the class of the 
creatures of the Evil Spirit. 

This idea of considering the planets and the comets and meteors 
as belonging to the class of the Evil Spirit seems to be a later one- 
It does not seem to be early Avestaic. This appears from the very 
. names of the planets. They all bear the names of some of the 
Yazatas or good beings ijamed in the Avesta. For example, the planet 
Jupiter is called Ormazd (Ahura Mazda). Mars is called Beharftm 
(Verethragna). Venus is called Nlhid (Anahita). The Oulamt-i 
Islam' says that .4hura Mazda had given these planets good names. 
Thus the idea of attributing evil influences to the meteors and comets, 
which we see in later Pahlavi books and in the Persian books of 
Mahomedan authors, seems to be a later one. 

We find a reference to the comets (Mush-pairika) in the Avesta 
also. They are referred to in the (Ya^na XVI 8, LXVIII 8). The 
Pahlavi translators of the Avesta render Mush-Parika by Mushparik^' 
The Persian rendering of this is " mush yani pari haramzid* " i.e.,. 
Mush, which is the ill-bom fairy. In the above Ya9na, we find 
faint allusions to the belief that the appearances of the comets were 
opposed to the prosperity of a country. 

Now, as to the word Mush, which forms the first part of the word 
Mush-parika, Mush-parik or Mush-par, it comes from the Aryan root 
" mush " to injure. This word seems to be the same as Persian Mush 
( 0*J^ )' ^"S'ish " mouse." So, perhaps one may take it, that one 
of the animal forms, which, the comet, according to Abul Fazl, was 
believed to assume, was that of the " mouse." Prof. Harlez derives 
the word from the root " mush " to steal, which we find in the 
Sanskrit word, iiiushndmi, i.e., a thief. If we take that to be the proper 
root of the word, the Pahlavi word " duzina " (Persian duzd jjjY 

xh«t'i srlicle " Le Livre Iatitul£ 
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i.e., a thief, which we find applied to Mush-par in the Bundehesh, sup- 
ports that assumption. Dr. Mills asks: — " Is it possible that a plague 
of mice is meant, mush being here undeclinable ? " This reminds 
us of what is said In the abovementioned Mahomedan work, the- 
" Ikbil nameh-i-JehSnglrl." There, In the account of the phenome- 
non of a comet that appeared in the 13th year of King Jehangir, it is 
said: — "In the environs and dependencies of the city, the mice had 
increased to such an extent that they left no trace of either crops or 
fruits. With the greatest difficulty, perhaps, only one-fourth of the 
produce was saved to the cultivators, in the same manner, the lields 
of melons, and the produce of orchards and vineyards were totally 
destroyed ; and when no fruit and no corn remained in the gaalens and 
in the Gelds, by degrees the mice all died off."* 

The Bundehesh (Chap, v.) says of the comet that "the sun has at- 
tached Mush-par {i.e., the comet) to its OK-n radiance by mutual 
agreement, so that he may be less able to do harm." ' This statement 
refers to the movement of the comet round the sun, alluded to by 
Abul FazI and referred to by modern scientific writers, who say that 
moving under the influence of the sun. It always describes a conic 
section, the curve of which is in the form of an ellipse, a parabola or 
an hyperbola, 

TTie evil influences believed to be resulting from the appearance of 
a comet as mentioned by Abul FazI are thus referred to in the Bun- 
dehesh : — " By them these ten worldly creations, that is, the sky, 
water, earth, vegetation, animals, metals, wind, light, fire, and matv- 
kind, are corrupted with all this vileness ; and from them calamity, 
captivity, disease, death, and other evils and corruptions ever come to 
water, vegetation and the other creatures which exist in the world.'" 

The Bundehesh* thus refers to the terror struck among the people 
by the appearance of a comet: — "The distress of the earth becomes 
such' like as that of a sheep when a wolf falls upon it." The 
Avesta,' Pahlavi, Pazend" and Persian' books when they want to 
speak of a great alarm or terror, use this simile, vis., that of the sheep 
being frightened by the coming of a wolf in their midst 

1 EllioC'i Hiiuwyof India, Vol. VI. p. 4117. 

a S.B.E.Vo1. V(ifiBD)p.». 

3 Bundefawh. Chap. XXVIII. 45. S. B. E. Vol. V. p. 114. 

4 /M/Chnp. XXX, 18, S. B. E., VoL V. p. uj. 

5 Vendidad XIX, 13. 

6 Afriii4 Ardabrosfa. 

■J Le Livre dw rou par M. Mahl. voL I, p. 365. "II apercutaea hommes de giiarequ 
avalcat pwr da relaphaat comtna una brabis quand atLe voit la face du loup." 
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A Few Materials for a Chapter in the Early History of 

Bactria, collected from some Iranian 

Sources. 

{Read, 7yd March 1914.) 



INTRODUCTION. 

Prof. H. G. Kawlinson of the Deccan College had published in 1909, 
his interesting Prize-essay, entitled " Bactria, from the Earliest times 
to the Extinction of Bactrio-Greek Rule in the Punjab." I had the 
pleasure of reviewing It in the Jam-i-famshtd of Bombay, at the request 
-of its Editor, In that review, while noticing the fact that the author 
began his subject with the early traces of history referred to by classical 
authors, I drew attention to the fact that Bactria was referred to in 
the Vendidad of the Parsees, which, following the reasoning of 
the late Dr. Haug, Professor of Sanskrit at the Poona College, may be 
taken to have been written at least about 1,200 years before ChrisL 
TTiis review led to some correspondence with the learned author, 
who then thought of re-publishing his essay as a second edition. In 
one of his letters, he said : " In republishing my little work, I 
ibadly want a reliable text-book on what is known of the Early History 
of Bactria and Iran, e.g., in the time of Zarathushtra and the Kaiyanian 

Icings The new Encyclopedia Britannica dismisses 

the early history as 'legendary.' But I want to know about 
it — legendary or not." 

As far as I knew, there was no reliable test-book treating of the early 
history, even the legendary history of Bactria. So, to supply some 
materials to Prof. Rawlinson, I had then taken up the study of that 
subject. This paper is the humble result of that short study, the 
materials of which I had the pleasure of sending to Prof. Rawlinson in 
1910. I beg to place these inaterials with some additions before this 
Society for its Journal, with a view that they may be of some use, 
however little, to other students of the History of Bactria. 

As said in my above review, the ancient history of Bactria is 
interesting, both to the Parsees and to the Hindus, because it is 
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the history of a country which lies between Irdn, the ancient 
motherland of the Parsees, and Hindustan, the motherland of the 
Hindus. " Bactria served as a connecting link between the West and 
the East. It is still well-nigh an open question, whether India gave 
much to the West or the West gave much to India, In any case, Bactria 
was the land that served as an intermediate seat for transferring the traits 

of the civilization of one country to the otiier We think, 

that both Greece and Iran had their influence upon Hindustan and that 
Hindustan had its influence in turn upon both." In the case of the 
influence from the West, " it was Iran that had greatly, strongly and 
permanently impressed India. The great Hindu king Asoka in an 
early period, and the great Mahomedan king Akbar in a later 
period, were kings whose reigns stand as great landmarks in the 
history of India, both from the material and the mental and moral points 
of view. Leaving aside the question, as to how Akbar's rule in India 
led to the influence of Persia upon India, . . one can pretty safely 
say, that the great Asoka had some Iranian ideals before him. The 
Achsemenian rule over some regions in the very vicinity of India 
lasting for a pretty long time, and over the country itself for a number 
of years, had a great influence upon India. If nothing else, Asolca's 
edicts have left an indelible stamp on the history of India. Asoka 
took his conception of inscribing them upon columns from the practice 
>of Achsmenian kings like Darius whose inscriptions over columns and 
rocks are well-known." 

With these few introductory words I come to the subject proper 
of my paper. I will first speak (A) of the References to Bactria in the 
Avesta and Pahlavi books of the Parsees, and then (B) of the History- 
legendary or not — as given by old Mahomedan writers like Firdousi, 
Ma^udi and Tabari. 

n. 

f A) REFBRBNCES TO BACTRIA IN THE AVESTA AND 
PAHLAVI B00K5 OF THE PARSEES. 

Bactria is the Bakhdhi Jep-J^ of the Avesta,* Bikhtri" of the 
cuneiform inscriptions, Bftkhar or Bftkhal of the 
~ " " , and Baikh of the early and later 

Mahomedan writers. As Prof. Darmesteter ' 

points out, the later name Balkh comes from the Avesta B&khdhi. 

Bikhdhi would be Bftkhli in later Persian ( " dh " would he " 1 " ; cf. 

Avesta. madhakka (locust) : Persian nia/aM). The Pahlavi translator 

> VcDdkhd I, T. ' The In^cripdon of BehisEun Col, t, 6. Toloan's Guide to Old 
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oftheVendidad renders Bakhdhi into BSkhal or Blkhar (-Hfj) '- 
Then " kli " and " I " change places and Bilkhli or Blkhal becomes. 
Balkh. 

The earliest reference to Bactria in the Parsee. books is that in the 
Vendidad, where (Chap. I. 7) it is spoken of as the fourth cUy created 
by Ahura Mazda, the preceding three being Airyana-vaeja (Irtn), 
Sugdh (Sogdiana), and Mfiuru (Merv). It is there spoken of as 
" Bakkdkim srtram etvdkvo drafskSm," i.e., " Bikhdhi, the beautiful, 
with the up-lifted banner." As pointed out by Dr. Haug, the list of 
the 16 cides named in this second chapter of the Vendidad does not 
contain the name of the old Iranian city of Ecbatana (HagamatSna 
of the Behistun Inscriptions II, 13, Achmetha of the Scriptures, 
Ezra VI 2, modern Hamadan), founded, according to Herodotus' by 
Deioces of Media (B. C. 708). Tliis fact shows that the Vendidad, or 
at least this chapter of the Vendidad, was written before 708 B. C. 
So, this is a reference to Bactria as old as the 8th century before Christ. 

Again, the fact of the city being mentioned as one with up-lifted 
banners shows, that it was the capital city carrying the royal banners. 
Now, as Bactria fell into the hands of the Assyrians and thus ceased to 
"be the capital city with royal banners at about B. C. i2co, it appears, 
that this reference to Bactria is as old as the 12th or 13th century B. C. 

In the above-mentioned reference in the Vendidad, Bactria or Balkli 
is spoken of 

(i) as being beautiful and 

(z) as a city with up-lifted banners. 

As to the first e[Hthet of Bactria referred to in the Vendidad, !>»., 
that it was beautiful (srirdm), we find, that it 
;. B^khdhi, the ^. . l 1 .l r 1 .- c. 

beautiful the re- continued to be spoken thus, for a long time after- 
nowned. wards, even up to the Mahomedan times. 

(it) The Pahlavi commentator has spoken of the city as " nySk pavan 
dtdan (11^5 lit' 3^>),'" i.e., good to look at. This is the way in 
which the commentator lias rendered the ,'\vesta word (srirdm) for 
beautiful. 

(i) Tlie grand Bundehesh ' also, while translating this chapter, 
speaks of the city as (nydh pavan dtdan) "good to look at." 

1 Vendidad by Dastur Hoshang Jamasp, p. 7. Chap. I. 7. 

• Bk. 1. q8. 

= Dastur Di. Hoahang Jamasp's Vendidad, p. 7- 

• The BOndahishn, edited by Etvad Tahmuras Dinshaji Anklesaria, with an IntroductiDfl by 
Mr. Behramgore Tehmuraa Ankleaaria, published by Ibe Tnistees of the Parsee Punchayet 
(7908), p. aoe, l3.(f Of. This chapter is the 38th chapter in the list of Dr. Wnt. S. B. E,. 
Vol. V, Introduction, p, XXXVIl. 
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(e) In the Pahlavi Shatroiht-i-Airan, we read the following on this 
city :— 

Dayan Bakhar-i-nttmik shatrdstfln Novftzako Spendad&d-i-VishtSspan 
benman kard. Avash varz&vand Atash-i-Vfthar4n tamtnan etibOnast. 
Avash nizeh-i nefshman tamman barS makhltflnt. Avash val Gub&hk&n 
va Suj-i-Piklhkin va Churlhkan vS RabSkln va Guhram va TOrchiv 
va Arjasp-iKhyonin-shih paetftm shetunit 4igh nizeh-i le bar4 negtrtd, 
Koli-inOn pavan ni/ashne-i denman nizeh negired meman dayan val 
Afrdn shatro dflbiret '. 
Translation ; — 

" Spendadtld, the son of Vishtlsp, founded the city of Novftzako in 
*he renowned country of BSkhar. He established there the glorious 
Atash Vahrln (Atash Behrftm). He struck his lance there. He sent a 
message to Gubihkin and Suj-e-Pikihkan and Churh&kftn and Rabft- 
kan and Guhram and Turchftv and Arjasp, the king of the Khyaonas, 
ihat ' Look to my lance. Those who may look to the interpretation of 
this lance may run to the country of Iran, (to render submission)'."' 

The country of Bftkhar, referred to here, is the Bftkhdhi of the Vend!- 
dad, whose Pahlavi translators also have called tt B&khar. In this 
passage, the Shatroih^-i-Air3n calls it " n^mik " i.e., renowned. 
Among the later Mahomedan authors, Ma^oudi * has spoken of it as 
Uwx^l ^ Balikh al hasanS, i.e., Balkh the beautiful. Here, the 
-word " hasand," corresponds to the word " srir&m " of the Avesta. 
Other Mahomedan authors have spoken of it as Balkh-i-d>lnii, i.e. , the 
exalted or the great Balkh. Firdousi speaks of it as Balkh'i-,^«in, 
i.e., Balkh, the select or the elect. 

Coming to the second statement of the Vendidad, via,, tliat it 

was the city with an uplifted banner, it was so 

2. Balchdh!, the called, because, being the capital of some of the 

city of an uplifted , „•- . . ,. ■ „ p ■- 

banner, known Kaiyanian kmgs, especially of king 

Gusht&sp, in whose reign Zoroaster, the prophet, 

flourished, the royal banner flew over it. Prof. Spiegel takes this view, 

when he says, that the "tall plumes (i./., the tall banners) indicate the 

imperial banner (mentioned also by Firdousi) and refer consequently 

to the time when Bactria was the seat of the empire."' M. Harlez 

also takes the same view. He says ; " Ces drapeaux ^lev^s ^talent 

peut-6tre la marque de la residence du chef du pays,"' 

* Pahlavi tuU. tdiud by Daqlur Junaspji Hinncfaerji JamaHpsuna, p. 19. 

' Vide my "A]>ildgar-i-Zarirln. Shatt6ibl-i-Aiiin va Afdiya va SBhigiyi-lSiitAn." pp. 

' Ma<uod,i trodult par BarUer de Meynardj Vol. 11, p. 111, 

* Spigcfl, IruulaUd by Blecck, VoL 1. p. 10, note ]. 
.. AvMla, LLvro SBcrt du ZoroastA.rre. p. 8, pote ;. 
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It appiears, that during' the Sassanian times, when the Pahlavi trans- 
lators and commentators wrote, some doubts had 
ReasoM, why it arisen, as to why it was called in the Vendidad the ! 
was so called. ,_ , ,,- , .-' 

city of uplifted banners. 

(o) The commentators, at first, gave their own explanation, which is 
the usual above explanation, vis., that "the banner" (i,^., the royal 
banner) was uplifted over it (4igh darafsh dayan afrlsht yekhsund). 

{b) Then, the commentators added, that there were some who said that 
there were many banners flying over it (alt mCn altdn yemellund fti 
kabdih dayan afr&send).' As to this second reason, Ws., that it was 
called the city of uplifted banners because many banners flew over it, 
we find a reference to it in the Grand Bundehesh," where it is said, 
" martQmi tamnan darafsh pavan tllkhshftkih yakhsunend," i.«.,men 
there hold the banners with energy. 

Now, as to why, later on, there were many banners over the city, 
instead of one, some thing may be learnt from the Pahlavi commentary 
which adds the words " dig dl^shman madam dayan kushend " which 
mean that " these men kill their enemies." Prof. Harlez ' says, that 
by this remark, the commentators meant to say, that there were fre- 
quent battles in Bactria. But Harlez himself thinks, that they were the 
banners over the tents of the people and the towers of the city. 

A statement of Yakout seemed to print to another reason for its latterly 
being called a ci^ of many banners. He said that 

(e) The Great the city had a great temple called Nao-bahlr 
Batkh or B^tria. ^J^ ^""^ ^^^ ''*^ worshippers at the temple- 
perhaps the distinguished visitors like princes 
and generals— raised banners on its j^nbad (cupola) as their marks of 
respect. Barbier De Meynard thus refers to Yakout's statement ; — 

" Ce temple 6tait en grande v^n^ration chez les Persans, qui s'j 
rendaient de fort loin en p^Ierinage, le revetaient d' ^toffes pr&ieuses 
et plantaient des drapeaux ^u sommet de la coupole" (Dictionnaire 
Gfographique, Historique et Litt^raire de la Perse, par Barbier de 
Meynard, p. 569). 

The Pahlavi Shatroiha-i-Air&n also refers to a Fire-temple in the city. 
A part of the name of the place Novazako or Naozako, where the 

' Vide Vendidail by Dailui Hosbans Janiaip, VaL I, TeiU. pp. iS. 

' Vide lb* edition of Ervad Tahmura^. (above referred 10, p. ki6, 1. «.) ^2)3 ,~jf> w (||^f 
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fire'teinple was founded, seems to be similar to a part of the name 
NaobaMr. 
Firdousi ^ also thus refers to the fire-temple named Naobahflr 

i.e. In the famous Baikh, Naobahtk was put up, because, there were 
fire-worshippers there at the time. 

Dr. Hyde ' translates the word Naobahar in Latin, as Novum ver 

{i.e., new spring). The NavSzako of the Pahlavi Shatroiha-i-Air4n 

seems to be the same with the Naobahar of Firdousi, Yakout and 

others ; or it may be the same as Naosliar which was a fortress or 

palace in Balkh.* Of the several gates of Balkh, one was known as 

the Dar-i-Naobahar, ».s., the gate of Naobahar.' Perhaps the Novazak 

referred to here may be the Nuwazi Fire-temple of the coins/ 

The name of Aspandyir, the son of GushtSsp, is connected with Balkh 

in the above-quoted passage of the Shatroiha-i- 

Aapandyar, the ^irin. Therein, this prince is spoken of as using 

his ntseh or lance which seems to have been 

his special weapon in religk>us war. This explains the blessing, 

prayed for over the marrying couple, even now, by the Farsees, in their 

Ashirwid prayer, wherein it is said " Nizehvar baid chun Aspandytr" 

i.e., May you be a good user of the lance like AspandySr. 

Among the Pahlavi books, the Bundehesh, speaking of the rivers of 

Irftn, speaks of the river of Balkh, as one of the 

B^S**^™"^ twenty principal rivers of Iran, • and as flowing 

from the Blmiyan (Bamikan) mountains ' into 

the river Veh, supposed to be the Indus. Bactria or Balkh was in 

the Sassanian times supposed to be a part of Hindustan." 

Some manuscripts of the Bundehesh, ' speak of Balkh as the birth 

place of Zoroaster. Tliis reminds us of one of the 

Bactria, spoken of ^A^ classical statements'" about one Zoroaster 

Zoroaster being the Magian king of Bactria in the time of 

Ninus and Semirlmis. 
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' Oualey's Orieplal Geography, p. aij. 

' Numannatic and other Andauarian illustratioiu of the rule of the SaBsanmcs by E~ 

'Chap. XX. 7. 'Ibid, 19. ' S. B.E., Vol.V, p. j* n. 4, p. 77, n. 7. 
' Chap XXIV, ij. S.aE., VoLV. p.89.n.6. 

"■ ■' Zoroastro. rego Baitrianorum (Jusdn I, i. 5. Kodorm II 6.) ''i* "L' Etpidilion de 
Ninoaet dea Asiyrinw, conlreunRj. deUBactrie" parDr. Engiiie Wilhelm.p. i, n-i. 
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According to the Vendidad and the Grand Bundehesh, as opposed to 
Ahura Mazda's blessings over the city, there was 
The Curse over ^ j.^^^^ f^om the Ahriman on it. It b very difficult 
to. settle the meaning of the words (bravaremcha 
usadhascha nurtu) which describe the curse. Spiegel translates the words 
as "buzzing insects and poisonous plants."' Darmesteter is doubt- 
ful about the meaning, hut, following the Gujarati translation of 
Aspandyarjee Rabadi, takes the curse to be that of " the corn-carrying 

Mr. Framjee Aspandyarjee Rabadi translates this thus: 'M S TiWHi 
?l6rt «?ai il^l>a^l5l lil^ ftlrt ^t\ M * »Wl ^**('t« flfl ^A (ifl a •riliEl iM 

^•»(HW SI4I tl^ 153 "{< iH-tUr ^J^MMi ^'sfl Ml 3.) 

The Grand Buadehesh * thus speaks of the curse : 

Ira)-")"? -*'| r**'*/! -^ -^ i'w iw W6 -uji >M »-ww "*iy 

Avash paty&reh surak vesh mateh khineh surak Ittlft v&dunet, bara 
anbasteh. 

Translation — Opposed to it is the fact, that many holes have come 
there. The houses are made over holes and collected together. 

It seems that the curse was that of some poisonous insects, which, 
according to the commentators, seemed to abound there on account of 
the porous and therefore damp soil of the place. 

III. 
OlFFBRENT STATEMENTS AS TO WHO FOUNDED BACTRIA. 

Different writers attribute the foundation of Bactria to different kings 
of Persia. In this connection, we must bear in mind, that the city may 
have been founded by a particular person at first, but, when, after some 
times of adversity, it was restored to prosperity by another person, later 
■writers often referred to this second person as its founder. 

According to K&zwini ', it was founded by Kayomars, the first of the 
Irlnian kings. Some authors attribute its foundation to Tehmurasp.* 
According to Tabari,' Minocheher owned it, and -Urasiib, the Tur&nian 
king, captured it from his hands and lived there. It reverted to the 
hands of the Iranian kings and Kaikobfcd and K&us lived there. King 

■ Spisge], translated by Blecck I, p. lo. 

' The teKt and (h« trftitBladon published by Anpandyarjrs ^ randooa Ervad Jamshfldji 
Fracnji Rabadi in igofp, TransJatioo, p, 4. 

• The Bundahishn editsd by the lute Ervad Tahmuras DinEhajse Ankluaiia, p. 106, 11. 4.3. 
' Ousliy's Travels II. p. 371. 
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Lohrisp made it his capital and gave it the appellation of " Housna"' 
i.e., the beautiful (cf. the word srirdtn, i.e., the beautiful, in tne Avesta). 
This word "housna"of Tabari is the sameas "al hasan a" (the beautiful) 
of Ma^oudi. According to other writers, king K&us founded it.' 
Mirkhond, in his Rauzat-us-Safa, attributes its foundation to 
Kay Omars', but adds, that according to some historians it was founded 
by LohrSsp', According to the same author, Lohrasp was called 
" Balakhi",' because he had made it his capital. Ahmed Razi° also 
attributes its foundation to king Kaiomars. 

According to Firdousi, King Lohrasp and King Gushtasp had their 
courts at Balkh and it was here that Zoroaster explained his religion to 
the king. 

According to Magoudi,' king Kai K&us first made Balkh, the 
capital of the kings of Iran, and all the rulers up to queen Homai 
continued to hold their court there. 

Ardeshir Babegln, the founder of the Sassanian ErapirCj is said to 
have called in this city his great assembly of the nobles and the learned 
for the Iranian Renaissance.' 

Mifkhond gives the following story which gives a strange etymology 
of the name ' Balkh' :— '* Kaiomars had a toother 
Mirkhond's strange jj, the regions of the west, who occasionally cajne 
etymoioKV ot the .... , , . . , . , , 

name Mfeh. ^*' "visit him : who at this time having undertaken 

the journey to converse with his revered 
brother, found on his arrival al DamAvend, that Kaiomars 
was absent On inquiring into his affairs, and learning that 
he was then engaged in founding a city in the east, this affection- 
ate brother immediately directed his course thither, and completed the 
long journey. At the moment of his arrival, Kaiomars, who was 
seated on an eminence, having beheld his brother, exclaimed, 'Hoi 
Who is this who directs his course towards us?' One of his sons 
answered, 'Perhaps a spy, sent by the enemy to find out our situation.' 
On which, Kaiomaru armed himself, and, accompanied by the same 
son, went out to meet him ; but when they drew near each other, Kaio- 
mars recognised his brother and said to his son, Bal-Akh ! (Arabic A, 
assuredly, and ^| brother) {i.e., this is surely my brother) from which 
circumstance the city was called Balkh." 

' Ibid, p, 4g,. 

■' Dicbonnalre Gforgraphique, &c, de la Perse, par B. de Meyiurd, p. 119, n. t 
' Mirkbond, trHnilatn] by Shsa. p. jS. 

* Ibid, p. jg, (Mirkhood's t«iC, lithographed in Bombay, p. 150). 

* Ibid, p. >7>. 

' Dicliomiaire GtegiafdiiquB de de la Pene, par B. dc M«)nard. p. iia, n. i. 
' MacoudI traduitpar Baibier do Mtynard, 11. pp. 1 19-130. 

* Kiaaaei't Pernaa Empire, p. iS;. 
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THE LEGBNOARY HISTORY A£ QIVGN BY MAHOMEDAN 
AUTHORS, 

We will close this paper with the legendary historj- of the city as 
given by Firdousi, Tabari, Mirkhond, &c. 

Firstly, according to Firdousi, the first mention of Balkh in the Shah- 
nameh is that in the reign of king Kai K&us, who 
Firdousi. sends his army into the provinces -of Mer%-, 

Nishapur, Balkh and Herat, and establishes order 
and justice there,' Some time after this, Mtksi&b, the king of Turkes- 
tan, brought an invasion upon Iranian territories. He occupied Balkh. 
Kat K£lus declared war against him and sent his son Silvakhsh to the 
war. Siavakhsh passed through the provinces'of Thallk&nand Herat, 
a>d went towards Balkh." He laid siege and took the city. He rested 
there long and sent a message of victory to his father. In the mean- 
time Afrdsiib sent his brother Karsevaz to him to sue for peace.' 
Siavakhsh accepted peace and communicated the fact from Balkh to his 
father, Kai Kdus, who directed him not to accept peace, but to invade 
Turkestan. As Si&vakhsh hesitated to march against Turkest&n, hav- 
ing promised peace to Afr&siftb, Kai Kdus sent his general Tus to com- 
mand the army. Si&vakhsh returned to the country of Afr^siftb who 
offered him shelter. 

Balkh continued in the hands of the Iranians under Kaikhushni, 
and in the war, known as the war of the twelve champions p^j l ^ J I • ,> 
some of the battles were fought in the territories adjoining Balkh.' 
In the peace, proposed by Piran, the Tur&nian Nestor and general, to 
Godrez, the Iranian Nestor and general, he proposed to acknowledge 
the suzerainty of the Iranian king over all the country, including Bost, 
Fariah, Tlialakan, the country of Balkh up to Anderab, the iive villages 
of Bamian, the country of Gorukan and in short all the country fi:om 
Balkh to Badakhshan.' Later on, on his return from Tour^n to Iran, 
king Kaikhushru passed through Balkh and stayed there for one 
month. ' 

Lohrasp, the successor of Kaikhushru, when he abdicated the throne 
of Iran and gave it to his son Gushtasp, returned to the Fire-temple of 



* Ibid. III. f9^: 

• Ibid. III. p. JOT- 
■ IKd. IV, p, .8». 
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Naobahar situated in the province ot Batkh.' Lohrasp's son Gushtasp 
-also founded a fire-temple at Balkh.' This fire-temple was known as 
the Fire-temple of Azer Barzin. It is one of the four Fire-temples, the 
names of which are still recited by the Parsees in their Atash Ny&ish. 

King Gushtasp, the son of Lohrasp, was ruling at Baikh when 
Zoroaster promulgated his religion and taught it to the king. The 
Turanian king Arjasp, who declared war against Zoroaster's new 
religion, sent his messenger to the Iranian king at Balkh.* Firdousi 
here speaks of Balkh as Balkh-i-n^mi,' i.e., the famous or known 
Balkh. Alittle before, hespeaksof it as Balkh-i^uzin, ).«., Balkh the 
select or the chosen. King Gushtasp declared war from this city and 
left it for the frontiers with his minister Jamasp. " 

When Arjasp commenced the second war against Gushtasp, before 
doing so, he sent a spy to look into the state of affairs at Balkh. The 
spy found that king Gushtasp was not in the capital, and so, it was a 
splendid opportunity to invade the counUy. Arjasp marched against 
Balkh and killed Lohrasp, who had retired in a hre-temple there. He 
also extinguished the sacred fire, and Zoroaster, who was there, was 
also killed. Gushtasp, on hearing this, came to Balkh but was defeat- 
ed and was obliged to run away. 

Coming to the Sassanian times, we see that a little of legend is 
mixed up with historical facts. We find a reference to Balkh in the 
time of Behram Gour to whom the noblemen of the city paid their 
homage. Noshirwan the Just (Chosroes I) had conquered Balkh from 
the Haitalians.' Balkh continued in 'the hands of the Iranians in 
the reign of Hormaid. " In the account of the reign of Khosru Purvia, 
we find, that the proverb "truthful words are always bitter "• is 
attributed to a wise man of Balkh. On the death of Yazdagard, 
Mahrui, the traitor, entrusted the governorship of Balkh and Herat 
to his eldest brother, " 

According to Tabari,^" in the time of.the Peshdadiyan king Mino- 

cheher, whom he makes a contemporary of Moses, 

Tabari. Balkh together with Merv was in the hands of 

the Turanian king Afrisiab. Then, It (Balkh) 

passed into the hands of the Iranians, because we find Kaikobad 

' Ibid. p. ij<k^. 'Ibid. J7q-a8i. 



(^- -rf/ e/*~ -^J^ t- '^fi 
^c^«l; y/af i^* i^lj ri" 
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having his residence there.' Kai Klus, who was represented as beiii^ 
a contemporary of Soloman, had also his residence in Balkh.' 
Knikhushro, the successor of Kai K&us, when he prepared to wage 
war against tlie Turanian AfrAsiSb, to revenge his father's death, 
collected his large army at Balkh. Lohrasp, the successor of Kai 
Khusru had his residence at Balkh, which he called Hosana, ' i.e., 
the beautiful. This Lohrasp had Bakhtnasar (Nebuchednezzar) 
who expelled the Hebrews from Jerusalem, as his general. He re- 
mained at Balkh to watch the Turks and asked Nebuchednezzar to 
invade Syria, Irak, Yemen and other western countries. Lohrasp 
died in Balkh. 

Gushtasp, the son and successor of Lohrasp, on coming to the throne, 
heard that Nebuchednezzar, the general of his father, had devastated 
Syria and Palestine, and was much afflicted. Nebuchednezzar then 
lived at Babylon. Gushtasp sent his general Kouresh .{Cyrus) to Irak 
and recalled Nebuchednezzar to Balkh. He also directed that Jerusalem 
may be restored to the Jews. Kouresh (Cyrus) went to Babylon, sent 
back Nebuchednezzar to Balkh, restored Jerusalem to the Jews and 
appointed, one of themselves, Daniel, the prophet to rule over them.' 

With the conquest of Iran by Alexander, Balkh had passed into the 
hands of the Greeks. We do not learn any thing frMn Tabari, as to 
how it passed into Greek hands and what became of it till we come to 
the reign of Yazdagard, the son of Behram, the great grandfather of 
Noshirwan the Just. At this time, it was in the hands of Khoushnawftz, 
the king of the Hayatalites (Euttalites). On the death of Yazdagard, 
his son Hormuz seized the throne of Persia. Firouz, the eldest son, who 
wfls then in Seistan, asked the assistance of Khoushnawaz and with 
his help, gained the throne of Iran. After some time, the people of 
BaJkh and the adjoining countries appealed against the tyranny of 
Khoushnawaz to Firouz who invaded Balkh and the adjoining terri- 
tories of Khoushnawaz, An old general of the Hayatalian king 
performed a ruse. He got his limbs mutilated, as if at the hands of 
his king, and appealing to the sense of Justice of Firouz got into his 
confidence, and then, under the garb of being his guide, led him 



' Itnd. p, joj. 






•Ibid, p.46i. 
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(Firouz) and his army into the hands of the enemy. Firouz was killed 
by Khousnawaz. 

Afterwards Noshirwan, the grandson of Firouz, conquered Balkh from 
the hands of the May ataiites. It continued in the hands of the successors 
of Noshinvan till the time of the Arab conquest, when it passed into the 
hands of the Arab conquerors. 

According to Magoudi, Kai Kaus was the first King who transferred 
the royal residence from Irak to Balkh *. His 
(Kaiyanian) dynasty continued to live there and 
to hold it as their capital.' They called the river of Balkh, Kalef, 
■and the foreigners inhabiting Khorasan knew it by that name. 
Balkh continued to be the capital up to the time of Queen Homai, the 
daughter of Bahman, who made Medain (Ctesiphon) her capital. 
According to some local traditions, Lohrasp built the city of Balkh, 
the beautiful (Balkh al-Hosana), whose well-watered territories and 
green forests had much attraction for him. Gushtasp, the son ot 
Lohrasp, also had his capital at Balkh. ' 

It was when Gushtasp was on the throne of Balkh for 30 years that 
2oroaster, the son of Esbiman (^jU,^^! ^Ji ^>>wj|jO } ap^ared 
in his court This Esbiman is the Spitaman of the Avesta. 

There is oi\e point in the legendary history, as given by the Maho- 
medan writers, that draws our special attention, 
iif" t^'^gUS'l^ ^* '* "'^ "f NebUchednezzar being a General under 
Jiiatory of Balkh. Cyrus the Great. We know, that Western Classical 
authors speak of him as an ally of Cyrus. The 
Pahlavi Minokherad and the Dinkard support the statements of the 
Mahomedan historians. 

This is a very large and important question — a question that seems 
to throw some side-light upon the two very puzzling, but at the same 
time very important questions of the history of Persia, vis. :— 

I. The Age of Zoroaster. 

z. The question, as to, in what relation of time, the Achsemenian 

dynasty stands to the Kayanian. Does it precede or 

succeed it 7 

There arises with these two main questions, several minor questions, 
as to why the Kayanians are not mentioned by the Classical writers and 
why the Parsee books do not refer to the Achaemenians, and so on. 

' Mafoudi. taduit p)>r BaibMT de Meynard II. p. I ii> 'Ibid. p. ik. ' Ibid. p. 113. 
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A clue to the solution of all these questions, which are dependent 
upon one another, may be found in the statement, that the Achiemenians 
and the Kayanians were contemporaries, the former ruling in the West, 
the latter tn the East. Such a. supposition would confirm the date of 
Zoroaster as given by Parsee books. But it is still an unsolved question 
and requires very great consideration. 
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Goethe's Parsi-nameh or Buck des Parsen, i.e., 

the Book of the Parsees. 

{Read, 2^nt November 1914.) 

I. 

Thb subject of this paper was first suggested to me, about six years 

Introduction. 'f'^^ "" »»'"'|"e '»^^' f P"'- Dowden in 

IBS Contemporary Review 01 }\x\y 1908,' entitled 
" Goethe's West- Eastern Divan." TTie word Divan (j^Ijjj) in Persian 
means "A collection of miscellaneous poems." These collections 
generally contain " poems in the alphabetical order of the final letters 
of the various ending rhymes." ' For example, the last letter of each 
couplet of the-first group of odes is 'alif or'a'; then the last letter 
of each couplet of the second group is 'bS.'or'b'; and so on. The 
Divan of the celebrated Persian poet, Hafiz, who as we will see later 
on, su^ested to Goethe the idea ot his Divan, serves as an illustration 
of this arrangement of the odes. 

The Buch des Parsen, i.e., the Book of the Parsees, which forms the 
subject of this paper, is a part oi Goethe's " Wfest-Ostlicher 
Divan," I.e., the West-Eastern Divan. Of the twelve parts or books 
of the EHvan, it forms the i rth part or book. As far as I know, all of 
Goethe's German works are not translated into English. The Divan is 
one of such . untranslated books.' 

On reading the above article, my knowledge of German having 
got all rusty, I had requested my friend, Father Noti of St. Xavier's 
College, to kindly translate for me the Buch des Parsen. On resuming 
my study of the subject recently, I found that Goethe had, in his " Noten 
und Abhandlungen " (Notes and Discussions), in connection with 
his " West-Ostlicher Divan," written, under the head of " Aeltere 
Perser" (Old Persians), ' some notes on the ancient Persians. Father 
Homel has, at ray request, kindly translated it for me. I give both 



' Vol. XCIV,pp.ij.HJ. ' Dr. Sidnea»»P=rHBD.Engli«l. Dictionary 




' ttf<™.U»i4th Volumo-of the Stultgart Edilion (i86j) of GoWht's Work> 




Library. 
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these translations at the end of this paper, hoping that they will help 
some students interested in the subject, 1 beg to tender here my 
hest thanks to Father Noti and Father Homel for their kindness to 
translate the poem and notes for me, 

Goethe speaks of his Parsi-nameh as " Vermachtniss altpersischen 
Glaubens", i.e., "The Testament of the old Persian faith." He places 
bis views in the mouth of a poor but pious man, who, on the approach 
ot death, says a few words of advice to some young men who had 
nursed him and honoured him. 

I propose to deal, in this Paper, with the following subjects in con- 
nection with Goethe's Parsi-n&meh :— 

1. An outline of Goethe's Life and a few traits of his character, 
to enable us to understand well the circumstances which led the 
German poet to write on an Iranian subject. 

I. A short account of his West-Eastern Divan, of the twelve books 
of which the Parsi-nftmeh forms the eleventh book. 

3. An account of his Parsi-nfLmeh, with a few observations on the 
most salient points of the book. 

4. Translations into English of Goethe's Buch des Parsen and of 

his Notes on the Ancient Persians. 

II. 
I. A 5H0RT OUTLINE OF OOETHE'S LIFE. 



To properly understand the time and the circumstances under which 

Goethe wrote his Divan, and in it the Parsi-nftmeh, 

To understand one must know, at least, a short outline of his life. 

^ell' h!l^ ll^must *^"^ °^ ^'^ biographers, Mr. Oscar Browning thus 

be known, speaks on the subject ; " Goethe differs from all 

other great writers, except perhaps Milton, in this 

respect, that his works cannot be understood without a knowledge ot 

his life, and that his life is in itself a work of art, greater than any work 

which it created. This renders a long and circumstantial biography a 

necessity to all who would study the poet seriously He is 

not only the greatest poet of Germany ; he is one of the greatest poets 

of all ages He was the apostle of self-culture and taught 

both by precept and example the husbandry of the soul As Homer 

concentrated in himself the spirit of Antiquity, Dante of the Middle 
Ages, and Shakespeare of the Renaissance, so Goethe is the represen- 
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tative of the modern spirit, the prophet of mankind '.under new circum- 
stances and new conditions, the appointed teacher of ages yet unborn. ^ 

Johnan Wolfgang von Goethe was bom ' in Frankfort on 28th 
August 1749. He was the only son of his parents, 
Earh' Life and ^^^^ j)o(-]j fofnied a reli^ously inclined pair. His ■ 
French Culture. father had received the title of Imperial Councillor 
in 1742, at Che age of 3a. At first, Goethe was in- 
structed at home by his father. French culture was much prevalent at 
the time. He came into great contact with it, through the soldiers of 
France who were at Frankfort during the Seven Years' War, in which 
France sided with the Empire against Frederick the Great. In 1765, at 
the age of 16, he went to Lelpzic for further study. There he wrote 
several smaller poems and songs. He returned to Frankfort in 1768, 
at the age of 19, and remained there without any definite aim for a 
year and a half. 

During this period, he came into contact with Mrs. Klettenberg, a 

_ . , member of the Moravian school. She drew his 

Contact with .. ^- . ., ..... ^ , 

Mystic Writings, attention to the mystical wTitings of the saints and 
to Alchemy. The latter led him to the study 
of science, in which he, later on, made many researches. He then went 
to the University of Strasburg in April 1770 and studied there till 
August 1771. Here, he got most of the impulses of his later more active 
literary life. Tlien, his mind was for some time diverted from a literary 
to a scientific line, and he studied Anatomy, Midwifery and Chemistry, 
especially the last. He also studied here Art, and the Cathedral of 
Strasburg served him as a model of Gothic architecture. 

Here, in Strasburg, he came into contact with Herder, who was 

_ , „ ^ years older than him and who created in him a 

Taste for Nature. , ., . , , , , ... r.i. 

taste for Nature- in Art and for the principles of the 

remantic school. In ."August 1770, he took his degree as Doctor of Law, 
the subject of his dissertation being "The duty of providing an 
established Church." He then returned to Frankfort. He now wrote 
several works. 

1 Goolho : His LLt« anil Writings, by Oscar Browning (1891), pp. 136^. 

■ Tho houM, in which he was bom, is sliU 10 be Mwn in Frankfort. During mj- Iwo days 
Tint of Frankfort, in 18^, I had the pleasure of vu^ting his house on aisl September 18^. 1 
haTcputdownin mynotf^book, the number of bis house as " No. 21 Grosser Hierachgraben". 
Then is also his atatue in Pmakfort. On its four sides, his literaiy works are represented. 
On one iuIb. is repievoted his Poecy— Tragedy and Comedr : on another, bis Faust and 
Hephistoclea ; on the third, a group of five works ; 00 the fourth, some of his other woAs, 
Ib the Museum of Antiquities. I saw. on a glasa piate, the representation of Ihs Persian viiagai 
Fsrohar with the flame of fire before it. 
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In the spring of 177a, he left Frankfort for Wetzlar, a quiet country 

, town and one of the seats of the Holy Roman 

otlM^ World. Empire. The Emperors held their Courts of 

Justice there. Here, he contracted the friendship 

ot Lotte (Charlotte), the second daughter of one Herr Buff. At one 

time, Lotte spoke to htm of the other world and of the possitnlity of 

returning from it. It was arranged between them that whoever 

" died first, should, if he could, give information to the living about 

the conditions of the other life." ^ 

The fate of a young man named Jerusalem, whom he.met at Wetzlar, 

and who committed suicide for failure in a hopeless 

His Works passion for a married woman, suggested to Goethe 

which l^d the the composition of the Werther. This work is said 

foundation of Ins . . ■ a j > >. 1 l- '.r 

Fame. to have influenced many a lover who shot himself 

with a copy of Werther in his hand. Werther and 

Got! were the two works of Goethe which laid the foundation of 

Goethe's fame. GoU was a name of the chivalrous age which 

he bad assumed in play with other literary friends discussing old 

chivalrous subjects. The assumption of that name gradually led him 

to wnte that work. Gotz was published in 1773 and Werther in 1774. 

While writing such works Goethe also practised as an advocate at the 

Court at Wetzlar. At this time, he conceived the idea of writing 

Cwsar, Faust, Mahomet, the Wandering Jew and Promotheus. To 

write the drama of Mahomet, he studied the Koran. 

At the special invitation of the Duke of Weimar, who had passed 

through Frankfort, Goethe went to Weimar in 

Tendency of the November 1775. Before the Seven Years' War, all 

Time. From ,„ . ,,. „ . , 

French to German '"^ German prmces looked to France for culture. 

Culture, But now, they " were beginning to take an interest 

in German literature." ' Most of them had literary 

men of genius in their courts. So, the Duke of Weimar had Goethe 

who " rose like a star." ' Weimer was known at the time as the 

German Athens. The Duke invested him with the title of 

Geheimlegationsrath (Secret Legation Councillor), with a seat and voice 

in the privy council, and an income of ;^i8o a year Goethe 

devoted himself with industry and enthusiasm to the public business.* 
The first ten years at Weimar were interrupted now and then by long 
journeys, one of which was to Switzerland in 1779. Goethe was 
the principal adviser of the Duke of Wdmar, who, in 1785, formed 

■ LUb and Worlrt of Go«he by Lewi., VoJ. I, p. 183. 

■ " Gorlhe : Hii Life and Wridngs ", by Oscar Brownrng, p. ]i. 
' Ibid., p. 6d. • Ibid., p. fo^j. 
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the Ftirstenbund or league of princes, under the supremacy of Frederick 
the Great, to resist the ambition of Austria under Joseph II,' He 
thus took a.n interest in the question of the independence of Germany. 

Theyeari786 was very important for htm. He saw that the v/oth 
and the pleasures of the Court of Weimar, where he 

A longing to had spent JO years, had kept him away from his 

poisess bis Soul ... ■ j p t. j r , 

in patx. literary pursuits and from his study of art and 

science. Many of his literary compositions had 
remained unfinished. His study of science was kept off. It is said of 
his scientitic studies that he had a glimpse of Darwinism before 
Darwin. " He succeeded in seeing, as in a vision, the great acheme of 
evolution applied to all phenomena of the natural and moral world." " 
So, to pursue quietly for some time, all his favourite studies, and to 
satisfy " his longing to possess his soul in peace," * he journeyed in 
Italy from September 1786 to June 1788. He travelled incognito under 
the name of Milller. He returned to Weimar in June 1788, a new man, 
i.e., a man with ii new idea about art, vie., that, not only the work of 
art must be solid, firm and simple, but "that life itself should be a work 
of art."' He resolved to be free from "the distractions which Iiad 
hitherto confused him". 

In 1788, he entered into, what is called a " half-marriage " with 
Christiane Vulpius, a healthy blooming young girl. 
His half-mar- ^j,,, g^f presented herself before him with a peti- 

tion seeking some favour for her brother. Her 
simple beautiful features attracted Goethe. He took her home and 
made her his housewife. Several reasons are assigned, why he re- 
mained in an impiroper laison with her and did not marry her, one 
being her low position in life. A son was born to him of this girl. 
About 15 years after the first laison, he thought it advisable to marry her. 
The first half-marriage and the second legal marriage both were subjects 
of scandalous talk in the country and threw a slur upon the conduct 
of this great poet. 

In 1792 and 1793, Goethe went with his master, the Duke of 

Weimar, to war. During the intervals of fight he 

^&:Iiiller' pursued his favourite study of Optics and of the 

various branches of Natural Science. In the 

Autumn of 1793, the Duke left the Prussian service. Gcethe, now 

being free, took to the management of the theatre for which he now 

wrote several pieces. He now contracted the friendship of Schiller, 

> Ibid., p. 71. ' Ibid., t>. 75. 
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who was younger than him by about lo years. Their friendship 
inspired both of them mutually. Schiller's influence led Goethe to 
finish his Wilhelm Meiscer's Uhrjahre. The deaih of Schiller in 
1805 upset Goethe for a time. 

In 1806 was fought the great battle of Jena. Weimar was plun- 
dered. Goethe's fi-iends lost everything, Goethe's property was saved 
by the firmness of his wife. Napoleon entered the town but Goethe 
did not go to see him. Then it was in 1S08, that Napoleon, the mili- 
tary dictator, saw Goethe, the literary dictator of the time, at Erfurt, 
where the sovereigns and princes of Europe met in a Congress. 

In October 1808, Goethe, at the express desire of Napoleon, had 

an interview with him, when he (Napoleon) went 

Napoleon's Esti- ^^ Weimar to attend the conference of princes. 

mate of Goelhe. „„ ^ , . „ ■ , . 

When Goethe entered. Napoleon welcomed him 

with the words " Vous Stes un hommel" When he left. Napoleon said 
to his courtiers "Voili un homme."' Goethe was bold in the 
expression of his view, as in the case of his defence of Giordano 
Bruno. So, he lilted Napoleon's appreciation of him. He speaks of 
his words as " the wonderful words with which the Emperor received 
me.'" As his biographer says "Goethe could not ask anything 
more than the recognition contained in these words, coming from such 
a mouth. He declared, too, that 'Napoleon had put the dot above 
■ the i (of his life).' " " It is said of that cynic philosopher Dionysius, 
that at midday, he went about with a lamp. When somebody asked 
him, why he went out with a lamp during daylight, he spid, he went 
out in search of a "man," meaning thereby, that he found none 
whom he could really call a " man." When we remember thifi 
pretty anecdote, we see the full force and meaning of the words of 
Napoleon, calling Goethe a "man." 
The year 1809 was an important one for Goethe, because, he then, as 
it were, began a new era. The troubled period — a 
Tlie growth of the period of neariy 10 years— of sorrow, owing to 
plation. ^^^ wars and other circumstances, was over. Many 

were the causes of the sorrows of these ten years, 
the principal of which were the following :—i The death of his dear 
friend, Schiller, on hearing the news of which he is said to have wept 
bitterly ; 2 the plunder of his town of Weimar ; 3 the death of Duchess 
Amolia, a great admirer and friend of Goethe ; 4 the death of his 
mother ; and 5 his own illness. 

' Ths Liffl of Goethe by A. Bielichowiky. tranalated by W. A. Cooper. Vol. II., p. 411 
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He now wrote an autobiographical account of his early life under 
the title of Dichtung und Wahrheit (Poetry and Truth). His biogra- 
phers think, that it is not a faithful account. The last part of it 
appeared in 1814. During this time, the Germans were uniting and 
rising to overthrow the power of Napoleon, (Joethe took no part in 
the movement. The reason for this coldness was his " natural in- 
difference to the details of human affairs",' as shown by the fact, 
that even in the midst of weighty affairs like war and court business, 
he flew to his studies. Again, he " was a man of thought rather than 
of action". He thought Napoleon to be " the greatest living 
depository of power." ' 

Now the habit of contemplation begun to grow upon him more 
and more. So, in 1814, at the age of 65, he struck, as it were, a new 
line of poetical activity. In iSia, he first saw Hammer's translation of 
Hafiz. On the death, in June i8z8, of the Grand Duke, Karl August, 
a life-long companion from the time of his youth, he is said to have 
uttered the words " Now it is all over". He died in 1832. 
III. 
A FEW TRAITS OF HIS CHARACTER. 

In the above short outline of his life, we have referred to the principal 
events of his life. But some of the traits of his 

Contemplative character require to be specially referred to. It is 
"" h!^hf ""* ^'^' f^' ^^ ''^ean to grow up. as a boy of observ- 
ing habits, which gave him a contemplative or medi- 
tative bent of mind. The great earthquake of Lisbon in 1755 is report- 
ed to have killed about 60,000 men. This natural phenomenon and 
the Seven Years' War made him more contemplative in his boyhood. 
"From Nature to Nature's God," was the bent of his early life. He was, 
at tirst, a little inclined to mysticism, and his association, at an early 
age of about 20, with Klettenberg, a lady, who was a mystic, led him a 
little further towards mysticism. He was more inclined to pantheism 
in his belief. 

.According to his biographer, G. H. Lewis,' Tacitus noticed, that 
a kind of Nature-worship was, as it were, a " natu- 
Goettie's ear^ ^al tendency " of the ancient Germans. Goethe 
Natur^worship," *^^> f'"'"" ^'^ early years, inclined towards this 
natural tendency. As early as in 1770, Goethe 
defended M. Giordano Bruno, who was burnt in 1600 for declaring that 
the earth moved, a teaching which the Christian Church at the time had 
declared to be heretical. Giordano Bruto was a student of Nature, and 
this study had led him to a kind of pantheism — a monotheistic 
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pantheism which one obser*-es in the East As said by Goethe's 
biographer Mr. G. H. Lewis, " Pantheism, which captivates poetical 
minds, has a. poetical grandeur in the form given to h by Bruno 
which would have allured Goetlie had his tendencies not already 
lain in that direction." Bayle criticised this pantheism of Bruno, 
and Goethe said against this criticism : " je ne suis pas du sentiment 
de M. Bayle k regard de Jor. Brunus, et je ne trouve ni d'impi^t^ 
ni d'absurdit6 dans les passages qu'il cite.'" 
In the above references to '.he views of Goethe, we saw, that he was 

pantheistic in his belief. However, it seems that 
Goethe s view or his pantheism was not of any gross character. It 

was not a pantheism opposed to monotheism. As 
Dr. Ketkarhas, while speaking of Hinduism, said, " Monotheism and 
pantheism should be regarded as synonims, and pantheism is the only 
possible form of any consistent monotheism."^ This pantheism, taking 
it to be synonimous with monotheism, was the result of the mind 
soaring from Nature to Nature's God. Goethe himself thus presents his 
view on the subject : " To discuss God apart from Nature is both diffi- 
cult and perilous ; it is as if we separated the soul from the body. 
We know the soul only through the medium of the body, and God only 
throi^h Nature. Hence the absurdity, as it appears to me, of accusing 
those of absurdity who philosophically have united God with the 
world. For everything which exists, necessarily pertains to the 
essence of God, because God is the one Being whose existence 
includes all things. Nor does the Holy Scripture contradict this, 
although we differently interpret its dogmas each according to hb views. 
All antiquity thought it in the same way ; an unanimity which to me 
has great significance. To me the Judgment of so many men speaks 
highly for the rationality of the doctrine of emanation."' 

This view of Nature corresponded to the view of the East, more 
especially of India. So, we see, that from an early age, he was, as it 
were, inclined to the philosophic views of life held by the East. 

In his Memoirs, written by himself, while describing his portraiture of 
Mahomet in a hymn which he had once composed. 

How he carried lie gives us an idea of his views as how to rise 
the mind from Na- from Nature to Nature's God. He says : 

'^od, "The scene is supposed to represent a bright and 

serene night. Mahomet salutes the multitude of 

> Ibid., pp. lOI-IDI. 

' Dc. Shridhai r. Ketkar's " Euav on I£nduitin, its formation and future", quotnl in the 

Acadeayof i.nb Jung 1919, p. 740. 
» LifeandWorkigfGoaiho by G. Lems, V.ri.'l, pp. lo*^ Bk. II. . 
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stars as so many divinities. To the propitious planet Gad (our Jupiter), 
then rising above the horizon, lie pays special homage as the king of 
all the stars. The moon next appears, and captivates for a while the 
eyes and the heart of the pious adorer ot Nature. Presently the brilliant 
rising of the sun excites him to renewed homage. But the aspect of 
the heavenly bodies, notwithstanding the satisfaction with which 
they inspire him, leaves his heart a prey to desire. He feels that 
there is still something greater ; and his soul is elevated to the con- 
temptation of the only, eternal, and infinite God, to whom all things 
owe their esistence. I had composed this hymn with the deepest 
enthusiasm." ' 

It was such a view of grand Nature that led him to look with 



3. HIS WE5T.0STUCHE DIVAN. 

Having given an outline of his life and having spoken of some of the 
traits of his mind, we now come to the subject of his West-Eastern 

Goethe was drawn towards the East, as said above, long before ho 
wrote the Divan. In his autobiography, while 
speaking of Mademoiselle Von Klettenberg, he 
refers to the Missionaries, and says ; "I happened 
to advocate the-^ieople whom they sought to convert, and to declare 
that I preferred the primitive state of those ignorant nations to that 
to which they had been brought." ' 



towards the East. 



Again, as referred to in our account of his life, he was drawn to the 

-.,.,. r East by his study of the Koran for his book on 

Goethe a view of ' . ■' 

the work of Pro- Mahomet. He had studied the life of this great 
phets and great Mahomed an prophet. While speaking of him and 
while defending his character and personality, he 
thus speaks on the work of great prophets ; — 

"I perfectly understood how a man of superior genius should desire to 
turn to the advantage of his fellow-creatures, the divine faculties which 
he is conscious he possesses. But, having to do with men of grosser 

' "Meooinof Coaths," written by himulC (1814}, VoL II., pp. i(3-i4. 
' ■■ MemmtotOotOie," wriCtcoby hinualf (1614). Vol. II, pp. "T-'B. 
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intellects, he is compelled, in order to secure their friendship, to lower 
4iimself to their level ; and this necessity degrades his eminent qualities 
by assimilating him to his inferiors. Thus the celestial powers of 
genius are depreciated by an amalgamation with worldly speculations; 
and views directed to eternity, lose their sublimity, and become 

narrowed by their application to ephemeral objects I found 

that histof^ presented situations completely similar. It was thus 
that I conceived the idea of borrowing, from the series of events 
which compose the life of Mahomet, the groundwork of a dramaljc 
representation of those bold enterprises so forcibly presented to my 
mind ; and which, though determined by noble feelings, too frequently 

One of Goethe's biographers has said, that when Goethe turned to 
the East, for a kind of diversion and tranquillity 
I j°*'^f s views of or peace of mind, India did , not appeal lo him 
Indian Mythology. " . „...,, ./..., 

so much as Persia did, because he found it "too 
monstrous a jumble." Goethe, after referring to the Scandinavian 
Edda, which contains a reference to the story of Zoroaster laughing 
at his birth, as said by Pliny, thus gives his views of the Indian 
Mythology : 

"A similar kind of interest attached me to the Indian fables, with 
which I began to get acquainted by means of Dapper's Voyage, and 
which I added to my mythological stores with pleasure. The altar of 
Ram became the ornament of my tales ; and, notwithstanding the 
incredible multiplicity of the personages, of these fables, the ape 
Hanneman was the favourite of my auditory. But I found all these 
monstrous personages unfit to form part of my poetical furniture ; the 
imagination being either unable to conceive them at all, or only able to 
comprehend them under absurd and ridiculous forms." ' 

Goethe wrote his West-Ostliche Divan during the sunset of his 

life, when he was in his 65th year. It was the 

The limes and the political storm in Europe that drove him to the 

circumslances harbour of peace and tranquillity in Asia. As his 

under which the .. ,. , „ ^ . , 

West-OsiUche biographer = says: " During the storms of war, 

Divan was written. Goethe had more and more withdrawn, in spirit, 

from the European world and taken refuge in the 

original abode of man in Asia, in order in those far-off regions to restore 

that serene harmony of his being which had been disturbed by the 

> "Memoirs of Goethe," written by hiinHlf Vol II. i>f. i>ii-<3. 
■ ■■M«noir»ofGo*flie,"v;r:ttenbyh™»elf<i8j4).Vo!. 1, pp. 43^-7. 
' Dr. BrilschomAj, translated by W. A, Cooper, VoU 111, p. i. 
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discordent notes of the restless age. It was only natural that the 

trend of events should turn the eyes of all to the Orient Goethe 

participated in this general movement China and India could 

not hold his attention ; China was too barren, India too monstrous a 
jumble. Persia, on the other hand, tempted him to linger. He be- 
came acquainted with the culture of this country through its most 
congenial representative, Hafiz, the celebrated poet of the fourteenth 
centuty. Hammer's translation of Hafiz's collection of songs, the- 
Divan, had appeared in 1812 and 1813, and Goethe needed but to read 
the introduction to this work to be most strongly attracted by the life 
and writings of his Oriental brother." 

In one place in his Memoirs, he says : 

" For some years past the events of my life having compelled me to 
call my own powers into action, I devoted myself with ardent zeal and 
unremitting activity to the cultivation of my mental faculties. . . . 
My mind was wholly directed to Nature, who appeared to me in all 
her magnificence, ... I accordingly formed a religion after my 

He named his Divan the West-Eastern Divan, because, taking the 
imagery from the East, he had planted therein 
Why the Divan ^is own Western views. " He made the first 
was named West- ■ ■- ^ 

Oatliche. attempt to transplant Eastern poetry to a German 

Just as the success of Firdousi in Persia in writing his Shali-n&meh, 
an epic based on ancient historical traditions of Persia, led many 
other Persian poets to write many namehs or books on the line 
of his Shah-naraeh, Goethe's success in Germany in writing on Eastern 
subjects is said to have led other German writers like Riickert (1788- 
1866), Platen (1796-1835), and Heine (1799-1856), to write on Eastern 
subjects. Rijckert, who was a Professor of Oriental languages, and 
is said to have known 30 languages and who was a translator of Oriental 
poems, had, following Goethe, named one of his poems, Ostliche Rosen 
(1823), i.e., " Eastern Roses". His " Rostem und Suhrab eine 
Heldengeschichte " (Rustam und Sohrab, an epic or heroic story) is 
based on a Persian episode. As said by another biographer, who 
calls Goethe, "the German Hafiz",' it was not only the Oriental 
works of Von Hammer, but works of other Oriental scholars also that 

' -'MemmrsofGorthe," wrinsnbyhimsdfCiSii), Vol.II,p. iit. 

" Goethe : " Hit Life and Writings," by Oscar BrowDms (.iSgi), p. iiO. 

■ The Ufe and Works of Goetiw by Lewis, Vol. II, p. 398. 
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had influenced Goethe. Mr. Lewis names (Silntlre) De Sacy.' I 
think that the name at that distinguished Fiench tra\-eller and 
scholar, Anquetil Du Perron, who had visited India h. 1755-61 and 
who had then published his translation of the Zend Avesta of the- 
Parsees in 1771, may be added as the name of one who had very- 
likely influenced Goethe in his work of the " Bucii des Parsen." 
Dr. Thomas Hyde, the author of " Historia Religionb Veterum Persa- 
rum " also seems to have influenced him, 

Goethe, in his West-Eastern Divan was chiefly inspued by Hafiz, 
Goethe d Oscar Browning thus speaks on the smbject : "At 

Hafiz. 3 ^nis when North and South and West were split- 

ting in sunder, when-thrones were breaking up and 
empires trembling, he sought a willing refuge in the restoring fountain 
of die Eastern poet'." These two poets had, as pointed out by his 
biographer, many traits in common. Dr. Bielschowsky says ' : 

"The bard of Shiraz seemed the verj' image of himself. Had he 
himself, perchance, lived once before upon the earth in the form of the 
Persian ? Here was the same joy of earth and love of heaven, the 
same simplicity and depth, truthfulness and straightforwardness, 
warmth and passionateness, and, finally, the same openness of heart 
towards eveiything human and the same receptive mind free from 
institutional limitations. Did not the same thing apply to him that 
the Persians said of their poet, when they called him ' the mystic 
tongue* and 'the interpreter of mysteries ', and when they said of his ' 
poems that to outward appearance they were simple and unadorned, 
but that they had a deep, truth-fathoming significance and high- 
est perfection of form? And had not Hafiz, like him, enjoyed the 
favour of the humble and the great ? Had he not also conquered a 
conqueror, the mighty Timur ? And had he not out of the destruction 
and ruin saved his own serenity, and continued to sing peacefully as 
before under the old accustomed conditions ? " 

" Thus Goethe found in Hafiz a beloved brother of a former 
age, and, gladly treading in the footsteps of his Oriental kinsman, 
produced, to compete with the Eastern Divan, one in the West, which 
had to be styled West-eastern, as the Western poet blended the ideas 
and forms of the East with those of the West, and boldly assumed the 
mask of the Persian singer without sacrificing an iota of his own pro- 
found personality." 

> Gofllba : Hia Lifs and WrlwiKs, p. lae. 

■ "Tbs UfsofCoettac." ttamlated by W. A. Cooper. VoL III. p. 3. 
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of the following twelve books, 



The Twelve 
Books of the 
West-OstJicher 



and of these, the Book of the Parsees forms the i 



Buch des Sargers, i.e., the Book of Singers. 

Buch Hafis, i.e. , the Book of Hafiz. 

Buch d:r Liebe, i.e., the Book of Love, 

Buch der Betrachtungen, i.e., the Book of Contemplation. 

Buch des Unmuths, i.e., the Book of Sadness. 

Buch der Spriiche, i.e. , the Book of Proverbs. 

Buch desTimur, »,e.,the Book ofTimur. 

Buch Suleika, ■'.£., the Bookof Zulikha. 

Das Schenkenbuch, i.e., the Book of the Cup-bearer. 

Buch der Parabeln, i.e.. Book of Parables. 

Buch des Parsen, i.e., the Book of the Parsees. 

Buch des Paradieses i.e., the Book of Paradise. 

Goethe has given Oriental names to all the above 12 books of his 

Divans. He has called the books " N&meh " 

Oriental names which is the Persian word for a book ( /■■(J ). He 

o( the 12 bookaof , ,, j i_ c ■ l 1 n »» ■ . , ., , 

the Divan. "*^ called the first book Moganni-n&meh " and 

has given " Buch des Sangers," i.e., the " Book of 

Singers," as its German equivalent. He has taken this name 

from a long ode' or rather a booklet of Hafiz, called Mughanni-ntmeh 

{f^^ ;_^*")' In fact, this booklet of Hafiz which gives its name 

to the first book of Goethe's Divan, gives some names and makes 

several allusions which remind us of the ancient Persians or 

Parsees. Therein, we find allusions to the Turanian King Afriksiflb, 

his son Shideh and his minister Pirin', the hereditary enemies of 

Iran, atid to Salim and Tur, the sons of the Ir&nian King Faridun. 

Therdn, we also find a reference to the Zindehrud (couplet 22, 

J^j> Jjj) referred to by Goethe. 

The second book, Hafis Nameh, has Buch Hafis, as its German 
name. The word hifiz ( kiU. ) in Persian, means one who learns 
his Koran well by heart. This was the poetical name of the Persian poet. 



It Hiiujt«r vid Gaoeral of TurdiL 
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The third book, " Buch der Liebe," i.e., the " Book of Love," must 
be Ishq or Ashq-nameh and not L'shk-nameh as Goethe has termed it. 
The Persian word for Love is Ishq {/j*^}. 

The fourth book, " Buch der Betrachtungen," i.e., the " Book of 
Contemplation," is named Tefkir-nameh. The word is Arabic Tafkir 
( jiWU ) meaning ' ' reflection, consideration." 

The fifth book, "Buch des Unmuths,"or "Book of Sadness", is entitled 
Rendseh-nameh, which properly speaking is Ranj-nameh, ( /-• Li ^) j 
i.e., the " Book of Troubles." 

The sixth book, "Buch der Sprtiche" or the "Bookof Sayings or Pro- 
verbs " is named Hikmet-nameh ( /•« Ij o>.4X^) i.e., the book of wise 
sayings. 

The seventh book, " Buch des Timur " or the "Book of Timur" has 
taken its name from Timur or Timurlane, who had, at one time 
devastated Asia. It is si^gested that in the character of Timur, Goethe 
had, before his mind. Napoleon, the Timur of the West of his time.' 

The eighth book, " Suleika-nameh " or the " Bookof Zuleika ", has 
taken its name from the well-known eastern female character of 
Zulikha, who has been the subject of the song of several Eastern poets. 
The story of Yousaph and Zulikha is as much known in the East as that 
of Romeo and Juliet in the West. In Zulikha, he had in his mind 
Marianne vom Willemer, the newly married wife of his old friend 
Willemer, under whose influence he had fallen in his old age. 

The ninth book, " Das Schenkenbuch, " i.e., the " Book of the Cup- 
bearer", is named Saki-nameh, Goethe has taken this name from a 
longode orrather a booklet of verses of Hafiz himself. This booklet' 
is named Saki-nameh \f'*^ ^"" )• Therein, every alternate 
couplet begins with the word Saiti (i.e.,0 Cupbearerl). This poem 
ot Hafiz has, in the very beginning, an allusion to Zardusht c>Aj ^)) 
or Zoroaster and his sacred tire. It has also several allusions to emi- 
nent kings and personages of ancient Irfln, like King Jamshed, Taham- 
tan (Rustam) and his celeberated horse the Rakhsh, Minocheher, 
Buzurj Meher, Noshirwan, Kai Kftus, Kai Kobftd, DSra and Kai 
Khusru. 
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The tenth book, " Buch der Paraheln " or the " Book of Parables ", 
is entitled Mathal-nameh (Masal-nameh ^ U (Jj«») from the 
Arabic word masal which means, a fahle, adage or parable. 

The eleventh book, which is the subject proper of this Paper, is 
"Buch dcs Parsen" or the "Book of the Parsees." It is entitled 
Parsi-nameh. Lewis translates the words "Buch des Parsen", by 
"Book of the Persians."' But Prof. Dowden translates them by 
"Bookof the Parsees."' There are several reasons why the latter 
rendering is preferable. Firstly, the proper German word for ' Persian ' 
would be ' Perser ' and not Parsi. The word ' Pars! ' is rendered into 
German dictionaries by ' Parsee.' Secondly, the contents of the book 
shew, that Goethe does not speak in this poem of the modern Persians. 
Of course, as one would naturally be led to think from the fact of the 
EHvan of the modern Persian poet Hafiz having led him to write hb 
Divan, that Goethe speaks of the modern Persians or Persians in 
general. But that is not the case. He speaks of the ancient Persians, 
the ancestors of the modern Persians. And thirdly, Goethe heads his 
poem in the very beginning as " Vermachtniss altpersischen Glau- 
bens," i.e., " the Last Will of the Old Persian Religion." 

The twelfth or the last book, "Buch des Paradieses", i.e., the 
"Book of Paradise", is entitled " Chuld-nameh." It is Persian 
Khuld-nanieh ( ,-• U *iia.). The first part of the name is Arabic 
( (Ua. ) ihttld, meaning eternity, paradise. The word ' paradiese ' 
in the German name of the book (English paradyse, Fr. paradis) 
is firdous (^^J■>J*) in Persian, meaning a garden, a vineyard, 
paradise. ' It is originally an Avestan word pairi-da€za 
(-»Ck>-"^ .jJJ-fU. ) meaning lit. " an enclosed place." It is one of 
the four Avesta or old Iranian words that have entered into the old 
Hebrew of the Bible, 

.Sarah Austin thus sums up the feeling, breathing through the 
Divan. " Through all the songs of the Divan breathes the untroubled 
feeling of an unexpected reconcilement with Life, 
The feeling, brea* and a cheerful acquiescence in the conditions of our 
tlung in the Divan. b^ng. The period of time within which this collec- 
tion of lyrical matter had birth is shown in the 
epming song. It is the period in which all was wreck and confusion ; 

* Lite uid Works of GosUw by G. H..Lana. Vol, II..p. 399, 
■ Ctxlemfeniry Srmetr of July iSoS, VoL XCIV, p, 4. 

* Firdoun, the Homer ot the Emit, derivaa hk namo froni this ttord, Firdoiut 
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thrones were overthrown, and nations panic-stricken. And now, when 
all seemed gloom and despair, the poet had fought through the fight 
with himself and the outer world ; he had gained the power to penetrate 
with cheerful courage into the deep origin of things in which men stil) 
received heavenly wisdom from God in earthly language, and did not 
distract their heads. The poet, become one with himself and with the 
world, stands firm against all outward shocks, and is no wise dishear- 
tened by them .... The poet stands isolated and self-depen- 
dant. This, which had at first given Goethe such intense pain, has now 
lost its bitterness. He is become like one of those happy sages of the 
east, whose unclouded brightness and serenity of soul nothing tem- 
poral could disturb ; who lind their country everywhere, because peace 
and content reign in their own bosoms." ' 

Goethe's other biographer also says a similar thing : " The West- 
Ostliehe Divan was a refuge from the troubles of the time. Instead 
of making himself unhappy with the politics of Europe, he made 
himself happy studying the history and poetry ol the East. He even 
began to study the Oriental languages, and was delighted to be able to 
copy the Arabic manuscripts in their peculiar characters . . . This 
forms the peculiarity of the Divan — it is West-Eastern ; the images- 
are Eastern ; the feeling is Western ... In this Eastern world we 
recognize the Western poet." ' 



3. HIS PARSI-NAMEH. 

Coming to the Parsi-nSmeh itself, before examining it a little in 

details, I will here briefly sum up its contents in die 

The Contents of ^^^^ ^f p^^f Dowden ' : " The Book of the 

the Parsi-nanieh. . , , , . i 

Parsees is mamiy occupied with the noble Legacy 

of the old Persian faith,' uttered to his disciples bya poor and pifms 
brother now about to depart from earth. The worship of the Sun 
and of fire, seemingly so abstracted, is regarded by Goethe as pro- 
foundly practical. The dying saint enthusiastically aspires towards tbe 
light, but his lesson for his brethren is wholly concerned with conduct ;— 
' daily fulfilment of hard services '—such is his legacy in a word ; thdr 
part it will be to keep pure, as far as human effort can, the soul, the air^ 

' Ctuincl«irtii3 of GoMho. Cmm Hw Garaun of Pilk, von Hulkr, b. (ConvM Ml io i 

l.«X)coii, uul SMppl«DinO by Sarah Aiudn {tSjH, Vok II,pp> M'Ml- 
• LifgondWDT^aofGocthebyG. H.L(rwi>, VoL IL. p. jtS. 
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the water of the canal, and their own hearts and lives through 
devoted service, in order that these may be worthy to receive the 
divine and vivifying rays of the Sun. And, as the Sun rises above the 
peaks of the Darnawend, the old man's spirit ascends from earth to 

be gathered from gyre to gyre of the heavens." 

Goethe'i Buch des Parsen or Parsi-nameh, to be properly under - 
stood, must be read with his Noten und Abhandlungen (Notes and 
Discussions). When we read both, together or side by side, we finO 
that the subjects treated in the Parsi-nameh can be grouped under a 
few principal heads. These are :— 

I. Veneration for the Sun, of which lire- veneration is a part 

or substitute. 
3. Purity or cleanliness,. both physical and mental or moral. 
3. Daily fulfilment of hard services. 

The 6rst and the most important subject is the reverence paid to 
the Sun by the Parsees, of which the veneration 
^*"*'*Sun '^°' "^ *** ^"^ '^' 3<=':o'<^"ne '<> Goethe, a subsidiary 
part. 

He says, at first, that the splendour of a king, decked with gold and 
adorned with gems, is nothing before the splendour of the rising Sun 
illuminating the many peaks of the Darnawend. ' One cannot help 
looking at and admiring the grand spectacle. One's thoughts on such 
a sight are led to God, the fountain of life, and lo seek His 
way in His light. The physical light leads htm to thoughts of moral 
light. 

In his Notes and Discussions, Goethe thus justifies, the Parsees' 

reverence for the Sun and the other luminaries. 

Goethe's justification He says : " Ga/ing at Nature formed the basis 

or the veneration , , ,. ^^, _ hil-i . 

for the Sun. '^' *"*' worship of the ancient Parsees. Whilst 

adoring the Creator, they turned toward the rising 

Sun, as the most strikingly glorious phenomenon. They fanciedithey 

saw their God's throne, surrounded by brilliant angels. The pomp 



DAmawvid in tbo mountnm actr modem Tehrafl, kaDWd at the Dnrmvonit It 

varioudy written ia tlu Phalvi booki. la tbs Brand Bimdehwh it !s Hiittni Dubahvaul 

S njyH (a) Dbahvaad 5l<(J^ (*) Dumbahvimd 5»VJ(S (f)- 

a. Brvaid Tthmuraj'i tcil, ptdiUshed b; tba Trwten of the Pbihb Pundwret, p. to, 

1. ). ! p. 88, I. ri. S. B. E., Vol. V., Chap. XII, u, v. 
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of this elevating worship was daily within reach of every one, 
even the most lowly. The poor would step forth from his hut, the 
warrior from his tent, and the most religious of actions would be 
accomplished. To the new-born child, the baptism of fire * was 
administered in such rays, and all day loti^, and all life long, the 
Parsee saw himself accompanied by the Great Luminary in all his 
doings. The moon and the stars were lighting up the night ; they 
too were out of reach belonging to the realms of the endless. Fire, on 
the contrary, walks by man's side, giving light and warmth to the 
best of its capacity. It becomes a sweet and pious duty to say prayers 
in presence of this substitute, to bow to what was felt as infinite. 
Nothing is cleaner than a bright sunrise, and such was to be the 
cleanliness with which fires were to be kindled and kept, if they were 
to be' and to remain sacred and sunlike." 

From Nature to Nature's God is a principle upon which Zoroastrian 
teachings about worship are principally based. Nature is the grand 
manifestation of God. If a Zoroastrian is asked about the evidences 
of the Existence of God, his reply should be that the principal evidence 
is, what is now spoken of as, the " Argument from Design." Chapter 
44 of the Ya^na serves as an instance. A Farsee's prayer, now named, 
tfAar rffjo ni nama; (ati? tlwi'fl 'ttlw), i.e., obeisance in all four direc- 
tions, in reciting which four times, he turns each time to all the four 
directions. East, South, West and North, beginning with the East and 
ending with the North, shews his faith, that he believes in the omni- 
presence of God, in his attractive presence in the great objects of Nature, 
the Sun, the Moon, the Stars, &c. 

Mr. Andrew Carnegie, the great American millionaire, when he 

was once in Bombay, on seeing a Parsee pray 

A ainilar justification before the Sun and the great sea at Back Bay. 

^j]g^_ thus spoke of what Goethe calls the "elevating 

worship of the Parsis" : "Fire was there in its 

grandest form, the setting Sun, and water in the vast expanse of the 

Indian Ocean outstretched before them. The earth was under their 

feet, and wafted across the sea ; the air came laden with the perfumes 

of ' Araby the blest.' Surely no time or place could be more fitly 

chosen than this for lifting up the soul to the realms beyond sense. 1 

could not but participate with these worshippers in what was so 

giiandly beautiful. There was no music save the solemn moan of the 

waves as they broke into foam on the beach. But where shall we find 

so mighty an organ, or so grand an anthem ? 

> Vid> ths Sail.dar wluch ipuks of kiadUng a lamp or £ra oa th« biith i>f a child. 
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" How inexpressibly sublime the scene appeared to me, and how 
insignificant and unworthy of the unknown seemed even our cathedrals 
' made with human hands,' when compared with this looking up 
through Nature unto Nature's God 1 I stood and drank in the serene 
happiness which seemed to Rtl the air." * 

Goethe's comparison of the splendour of a king with that of the 
great luminary reminds us of King Akbar's view, 
* ''^'2^^'^"*'" expressed by his great minister Abul 1 Fazal in his 
Akbar-nameh. He says : 

" His Majesty maintains that it is a religious duty and divine praise 
to worship fire and light ; surely, ignorant men consider it forget- 
fulness of the Almighty, and fire-worship. But the deep-sighted know 
better. As the external form of the worship of ' the select ' is based 
upon propriety, and as people think the neglect of some' sort of worship 
abominable, there can be nothing improper in the veneration of that 
exalted element, which is the source of man's existence and of duration 
of his life ; nor should base thoughts enter such a matter. 

" How beautifully has Shaik Sharaf-ud-din Munyari said : ' What 
can be done with a man who is not satisfied with the lamp, when the 
Sun is down ? ' Every flame is derived from that fountain of divine 
light (the Sun), and bears the impression ot its holy essence. If light 
and fire did not exist, we should be destitute of food and medicines ; 
the power of sight would be of no avail to the eyes. ITie fire of the Sun 
is the torch of God's sovereignty".' 

The tone of justification for the veneration paid to the Sun, adopted 
here by Abul Fazl, in the words, " If light and fire did not exist, we 
should be destitute, etc.," reminds us of a similar tone of justification 
used in the Avesta in the Khurshed Nyaish and Kurshed Yasht (the 
invocation in honor of the Sun) and implied in the words "Should 
the Sun not rise up, then the Daevas would destroy all things, etc." ' 

With regard to the baptism of fire to the new-born child, referred to 
by Gccine, one may refer to the Persian custom described in the Persian 
Sad-dar. It says : " When the child becomes separate from the mother, 
it is necessary to bum a lamp for three nights and days ; if they bum a 
fire it would be better.'" Dr. Thomas Hyde, in his "Veterum Persarum 

^ As quotod by 8. Lui|:uibi9 "Modern Zorcwstriaii/' p. uo. 
*, Tha AiiM-Akbari, tnuuUlnl by Blodunaiui. Vol I., p. »8. 

• Yt-ri. S. B. E., Vol. XXII., p. 8S. 

* ChapMr XVI a S. B. E. Vol XXIV, p. m- Teit, edited by Mr. B. N. Wilbhai. p. ij. 
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«t Parthorum et Medorum Rcligionis Historia", published in the middle 
of the iSth century, rests a good deal upon the Sad-dar for some parts 
or his version about the ancient Persians. It is possible that this work 
also was one of the books studied by Goethe for his materials about the 
ancient Persians. 

Before we proceed further, we would notice here, what Mr, G. H. 

, . Lewis, a biographer of Goethe, says of Goethe's 

KboT^BVef^Z views in 18.3. about the practice of paying tever- 

tion fgr the Sun. ence to the Sun as a manifestation of God. Mr. 

Lewis says ■■ : 

" But against dogmatic teachings he opposed the fundamental rule, 
that all conceptions of the Deity must necessarily be ourindividual con- 
ceptions, valid for us, but not to the same extent for others. Each has 
his own religioi^; must have it as his individual possession; let each 
see that he be true to it, which is far more efficacious than trjing to 
accommodate himself to another's 

" ' 1 believe in God,' was, he said 'a beautiful and praiseworthj phrase; 
but to recognise God in all his manifestations, that is true holiness on 

earth ' He looked upon the Four Gospels as genuine, ' for there is 

in them a reflection of a greatness which emanated from the person of 
Jesus, and which was of as divine a kind ^s was ever seen upon earth.' 
If I am asked whether it is in my nature to pay Him devout reverence I 
say— certainly ! 1 bow before Him as the divine manifestation of the 
highest morality. If I am asked whether it is in ray nature to reverence 
the Sun, I again say — certainly ! For he is likewise a manifestation of 
highest Being. 1 adore in him the light and the productive power of 
God; by which we all live, move, and have our being." 

With the Persian reverence for the Sun and the fire is connected 
the idea of what Goethe calls, 

X. DignityoftheElomentsandthe '< Wurde der SSmmtlichen Ele- 

idea of Purity or Cleanliness con- .. h ■ .l h r*- ■._ i n 

neoed with ilf ^'^^ • '■'- *« D'S^'^ «* «" 

the Elements." Goethe thus 
speaks of this subject in his " Notes and Discussions" : 

" It is, however, important to notice that the ancient Parsees did not 
worship fire only ; their religion is clearly based on the dignity of all 
elements, as manifesting God's existence and power. Hence the sacred 
dread to pollute water, the air, the earth. Such respect for all natural 
forces that surround man leads to every civic virtue. Attention, 
cleanliness, application are stimulated and fostered." 



>. The Lifgand Works of Goeihe (iRjj), Vat. II, p. »i. 
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What a modern writer, Mr. Samuel Lang, the author of " Modern 
Science and Modern Thought " says, in his " Modem Zoroastrian," is 
somewhat the same, as what Goethe says, about the " respect for all 
natural forces that surround man " leading " to every civic virtue." He 
says : " In this respect, however, what I have called the Zoroastrian 
theory of religion affords great advantages. It connects religion directly 
with all that is good and beautiful, not only in the higher realms of 
speculation and of emotion, but in the ordinary affairs of daily life. To 
feel the truth of what is true, the beauty of what is beautiful, is of itself 
a silent prayer or act of worship to the Spirit of Light ; to make an 
honest, earnest, effort to attain this feeling is an offering or act of 
homage. Cleanliness of mind and body, order and propriety in conduct, 
civility in intercourse, and all the homely virtues of everyday life, 
thtis acquire a higher significance, and any wilful and persistent 
disregard of them becomes an act of mutiny against the Power whom 
we have elected to serve." ^ 

The dignity associated with the elements is practical. It carries with 
• it, and conveys the idea of. Purity and Cleanli- 

" The Dignity ness. Order and Harmony. A beautiful Avestan 

°Lt''c^Ww"h" "«^'™ "'"^trates all that Goethe says. The 

Purity. maxim is : Yaozddo mashySi aipi zSnthem 

vahtshtl"', i.e.. Purity is the best thing for 

man, since his very birth. 

Prof. Darmesteter says :— 

" L'axiome 'cleanliness is ne»t to godliness' serait tout k fiut 
Zoroastrien, avec cette difference que dans 1e Zoroastrisme ' Clean- 
liness' est une forme m6me de ' godliness '." ' 

In the advice of Goethe's testator in the Parsl-nameh, " Let the dead 

be given to the living," we find a reference to 

The custom of the the Parsee mode of the disposal of the dead. 

Disposal of the Qne must bear in mind, that the Parsee custom 

with ttw^ic^a^f the enjoins both, exposure to the Sun and exposure to 
Purity of Elements. the Besh-devouring animals. Thus, this custom 
accords with what Goethe says of the Iranian view 
of the Sun and Purity. The custom is looked at from the point of view 
of sanitation and purity. Goethe himself thus speaks of the custom in 
his Notes and Kscussions : 

>. A Modem ZoRiMtfian by S. Lang, pp. u^f. 
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" The strange mode of disposing' of their dead is due to escessive care 
of not soiling the pure elements. The municipal police too acts on 
these principles : Cleanliness of the Streets was a matter of religion. 
. . . . Owing to such living and practical worship it is likely, there 
should have been that incredible population to which history bears 
witness. " 

The Iranian idea of purity entertained by the view of a German 
Another German Scholar, Dr. Rapp, who wrote about 50 years 
■cholar's view of afler Goethe, is worth noting here, as it 
the Iranian Idea supports the view of Goethe. Dr. Rapp ' says; 

of Purity. 

" The Iranians had a cultivated sense for purity and decency ; what- 
ever has in the slightest degree anything impure, nauseous in itself, 
instils into them an unconquerable horror. This has a connection in 
part with the fact, that the impure is mostly even unhealthy and harm- 
ful, but in several cases the cause of the impurity does not allow of 
being traced back to that fact. The Iranians had in a cettain mea- 
sure a distinct sixth sense for the pure. All of that sort has, according 
to their view, their origin in darkness, in obscurity ; in such substances, 
according to their conceptions, the evil spirits dwell, and when they let 
such sorts to approach near to them, they thereby offer to the evil spirits 
admission into, and dornination over themselves." 

Goethe refers to the Iranians' solicitude to keep the ground, water, 
and air pure. He attributes the origin of their cus- 

Purity of Ground, torn of the disposal of the dead to that solicitude 
for not soiling the ground. He makes his testator 

direct, that even fields be laid out on a neatly purified ground. 

To keep all ground neat and pure is one of the oft-repeated far- 
mans of the Avesta. In the Vendidad, such a ground is represented as 
feeling pleased and delighted. In reply to Zoroaster's questions, Ahura 
Mazda describes at some length the different kinds of ground which 
feel delighted. They are the following : — 

I, The piece of ground where the pious say their prayers. 
In other words, a place of worship is the first that feels 
delighted. 

K " TOb RoUl^on uEid atta dv Pener und nbtigw IranHr nndi deo griBcluRdivi und 
tfthiuichodQad]eii"{RflUgiDAUidCufAoiiiBaf Ifaa Ppnuu sod other Iruiiiuv, Bccordini; to thA 
Grade and Roman muthonK GarDian Oriental Sodet/B Jounui, VoL XVII. La'piic. 1B&2- Pth 
JS-J6. Tf uulatad from the Gennan of Dr. Rapp by Ml. K. R. Cama, in hii " Tha Zoroaitriaa 
Modaof DaposD^oF the Dead", p« i> 
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2. The place where righteous persons live with their families 

in peace, piety and plenty. 

3. The water-less ground when irrigated, and the moist ground 

when dried or reclaimed, feel delighted. Tlie ground 
feels more delighted when cultivated. 

4. The ground where cattle are bred. 

5. The ground where cattle go for pasture and which they 

fertilize by their manure. 
On the other hand, the following pieces of ground feel grieved : — 

1. The ground of volcanic crevices which are seats of un- 

healthiness and disease. 

2. The ground where men are buried. 

3. The ground which has graves or tombs-structures over it. 

According to the spirit of the teachings of the Avesta, 
pure and simple burial— though not good in itself^is for 
better than burial with structures, which delay quick 
decomposition and prevent the bodies from being soon 
reduced to dust. The structures make the burial-ground,' 
seats of diseases. 

4. Uneven ground, full of holes and crevices which engender 

sickness. 

5. The ground, whereon people lead an unrighteous life. 

The following classes of persons are spoken of as those who make 
ground feel delightful : — 

1. The man who disinters buried bodies and exposes them, 

and thus frees the ground from being impure and 
unclean. 

2. The man who destroys tombs or structures over the graves 

and thus helps an early decomposition. 
Goethe makes his testator direct, that waters of canals, streams, and 

rivers must have "a free course and cleanness. As 
Purity of Water, Senderud ' comes to you quite pure, from the 

mountain regions, so let him depart again quite. 

> Tht Sendenid o( Goetlio is tho Zenderud ( J j J JjJ ) of I.phan, of whk:h M. 
Bacbiar da Meynird, basiiig lu« work on the 'Modjem el-Bouldan of Yakout and ndiH Arab 
and Penan vnten. uya : " C'est un dee nomi de-la livUie dUbn qui passe i lipahln et 
arrofle pluHura bourgv ct campagm de son tmriurire. C'st une grande riviere dont lc« 
eaux Hmt doiuxs et f^condantcs (Dktioimiiire G^Kraphique. Historique et Litjnure De la 
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pure." He dilates a little on this subject in his notes and discussions 
and refers to the Iranians' "sacred dread to pollute water, the air and 
earth." He adds " on the one hand they would not soil a river, and on 
the other hand they were digging canals with careful economy of water 
and they kept them clean." 

Both Herodotus and Strabo refer to the Iranians' scrupulous care 
for the cleanliness of water. Herodotus says : " They neither make 
water, nor spit, nor wash their hands in a river, nor defile the stream 
with urine, nor do they allow any one else to do so, but they pay 
extreme veneration to all rivers.^" Strabo says : " The Persians never 
pollute a river with urine, nor wash nor bathe in it ; they never 
throw a dead body, nor anything unclean into it"' 

The Avesta enjoined, that an Iranian should never spoil the water ot 
rivers. Not only that, but if he saw some decomposing matter in a 
stream or rivulet, he should stop at once, whether he be going on foot, 
driving, or riding, and go into the water as far as he can and remove the 
filth. This injunction was latterly stretched a little too far, and applied 
«ven to salt water ; and we find from Tacitus,' that in the time of the 
Roman Emperor Nero, Tiridates, a Zoroastrian king of Armenia, refused 
to go to Rome when summoned to that court, on the ground, that he had 
to cross the sea, where he would be obliged to pollute the water against 
the dictates of his religion. 

Goethe speaks of the religion of the Parsees as based on " the dignity 
of all elements," and, while spealung of their 
Purity of Ftre. „ g^range mode of disposing of their dead," says 
that that is " due to excessive care of not soiling the pure elements. " 

Now, one can easily understand how air, earth, and water can be 
kept pure, but not so easily, how fire can be kept pure. Of course, a 
Parsee is asked to he careful to see, that he places dry, clean, and frag- 
rant wood over his sacred fire. That is a kind ot physical purity. 
But in a Pahlavi writing attached to the Pahala^ Shtyast Ik 
Shayast, ' fire, not only the sacred fire of- the fire-temples but 
also the culinary fire burning in one's hearth at home, is required 
to be kept pure and clean. Here, it is the work of moral purity that 
is spoken of. Physical purity is here a symbol of moral purity. So, it 

> Bk. I, 118, CiU7'9 TruiUtion (1889). p, fa. 

■Book XV. Chap. tU 16. HBodUim u<d Falconer"! truisUtian, Vol. IIL p. ijt- 
' WaibafT*ciuu,VoLL Tlw Aanal<..BDok XV, p. 14. The Oxford TninUtuM. 
* S. B.E^VokV.,p.3Tl. SlilymitUShayMl,App«odi.,Cluip. XV,... 
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is said, that if one cooks upon the fire of his house some food that he 
has purchased from money dishonestly acquired, he deliles the tire, he 
makes it impure. Similarly, if a worshipper offers to the sacred fire 
of the fire-temple odoriferous wood or incense that is bought from money 
acquired dishonestly, he displeases the fire. 

With purity and cleanliness, go, to a certain extent. Order, 
3. Daily fulfilment H^""""?- Discipline which help one in their daily 
of hard services fulfilment of duty and work. Goethe makes his 
resulting: from the testator direct :— " When you plant trees let them 
Iranian view of stand in rows, for he (the Sun) gives prosperity to 
what is well ordered," 

' Order ' is one of the characteristic teachings of the Avesta. The 
•word ' Asha ' which is one of the few technical words of the Avesta 
thatcannot be sutBciently well rendered into another language, sig^ni- 
ficantly contains the idea of Order. The word Asha is Sanscrit rita and 
philologicaliy correspends to right. What is good, right or perfect in 
points of Order, Discipline, Purity, Harmony, Truth, Beauty, is Asha, 
It carries with it, the idea, not only of physical Order, but moral Order. 
.Ahura Mazda, is the Asho&n Asha, the Most Orderly of the Orderlies. 

VI, 

4. PARSUNAMEH, BOOK OF THE PARSEE5. 

Testameiit of the Old PeralKii Faith. 

( Translated by Father Notifrom the German. ) 

What testament, brethren, is to come to you from him who is depart- 
ing, from him the poor and pious, whom you, juniors, have patiently 
Aursed and whose last days you have honoured by your cares ? 

Often we have seen the king riding along, decked with gold and 
-accompanied hy geld on every side, gems being sown like dense hail- 
:atones on him and on his nobles. 

Did you ever envy him for this ? and did you not more nobly feed 
yoar eyes, when the Sun on morning's pinions arose in his arched 
-course over the innumerable peaks of Darnawend ? 

Who could keep his eyes from looking at that spectacle ? I felt, I felt 
a thousand times, during so many days of my life, that I was carried 
along with him at his coming, to recognize God on his throne and to 
-call him the Lord of life's fountain and to act (in a way) worthy of that 
rsublime sight and to proceed on my way in His light. 
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But when the fiery circle ascended and was completed, 1 stood as if 
dazed in darkness, I struck my breast and threw my limbs, front for- 
ward, down to the ground. 

And now let me make a holy testament for your fraternal will and 
memory : the daily observance of heavy duties ; no other revelation is 
required. 

As soon as a new born child moves pious hands, let him forthwith 
be turned towards the Sun, let him be bathed, body and soul, in the 
fiery bath. He will feel every morning's grace. 

Let the dead be given to the living ; let even the animals be covered 
with rubbish and earth and let what seems to you impure, be concealed, 
as far as you have the power. 

Let your field be laid out on a neatly purified ground, in order that 
the Sun may like to shine upon your Industry. When you plant trees, 
let them stand in rows, for he (the Sun) gives prosperity to what is well 

Also the water must never lack in its channels a free course and 
cleanness. As Senderud conies to you quite pure, from the mountain 
regions, so let him depart again quite pure. 

That the soft fall of Che water may not be weakened, take care, to 
dig out diligently the channels. Reeds and bulrushes, newts and 
salamanders, let them be destroyed, one and all. 

When you have thus purified earth and water, the Sun will like to 
shine through airs where he is worthily received and where he produces 
life and salvation and welfare of life. 

You, who are harassed from labour to labour, be consoled ; now the 
universe is purified and now Man may venture, to strike the image 
ofGod out of the flint. 

Take joyfully notice, where the flame is burning : clear is the night 
and lithe are the limbs. 

res of the hearth, what is raw in the saps of plants 



If you carry wood, do it joyfully: for you carry the seed of the 
earthly sun. If you pluck Pambeh,^ you may confidently say : This 
will be made into a wick and bear the Holy. 
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If you piously recc^:nize in the burning of every lamp the semblance 
of a higher light, no n>ishap shall ever prevent you from adoring the 
throne of God in the morning. 

litis is the imperial seal of our existence, this is the mirror of the 
Deity for us and the angels, and alt that but stutter the praise of the 
Most High, are gathered there in circles round circles. 

And wish to bid good-bye to the banks of Senderud and to soar up to 
Daroawend to meet him rejoicing, when he comes up at dawn and Is 
bless you from there in all eternity. 

If Man values the earth, because the Sun shines on it, if he delights 
in the vine, which weeps at the touch of the knife, as it feels, that its 
juices, well-matured and world-refreshing, will become incentive to 
many powers, but sdfling to many more : he understands, that he has 
to thank for this that heat which makes all this prosper ; he will, when 
drunk, stammer and totter ; he will when moderate, sing and rejtdcc. 

VII. 
THE ANCIENT PARSBB5, 

(Translated by Father Hornet from the German.) 

Gazing at Nature formed the basis of the worship of the ancient 
Parsees. Whilst adoring the Creator, they turned towards the rising 
S.un, as the most strikingly glorious phenomenon. They fancied they 
saw there God's throne, surrounded by brilliant angels. The pomp 
of this elevating worship was daily within reach of every one, even the 
most lowly. The poor would step forth from his hut, the warrior from 
his tent, and the most religious of actions would be accomplished. To 
the new-born child the baptism of fire was administered in such rays, 
and all day long, and all life long the Parsee saw himself accompanied 
by the Great Luminary in all his doings. The moon and the stars 
were lighting up the night ; they too were out of reach belonging to 
the realms of the endless. Fire, on the contrary, walks by man's side, 
giving light and warmth to the best of its capacity. It becomes a 
sweet and pious duty to say prayers in presence of this substitute, to 
bow to what was felt as infinite. Nothing is cleaner than a bright 
sunrise, and such was to be the cleanliness with which fires were to be 
kindled and kept, if they were to be and to remain sacred and sunlike. 

Zitfoaster seems to have been the first to transform this noble and 
pure religion of Nature into an intricate worship. Mental prayer, 
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which includes and excludes all religions, and which penetrates the 
whole of life only with a few privileged minds, develops with most 
men only as an ardent, enrapturing feeling of the moment ; but if this 
disappears, man is restored to himself, and being neither contented nor 
occupied any longer, he relapses into endless tedium. 

To fill this tedium with consecrations and purifications, with walking 
to and fro, bowing and stoofnng, forms the duty and profit of the Priests ; 
in the course of centuries, these carry their trade to endless triflings. 
He who is able to take a prompt survey from the primitive childlike 
worship of the rising Sun, to the silliness of the Guebers, asit is to be 
found even at the present day in India, the same will see in the former 
a fresh nation starting from sleep to salute the early dawn, and in the 
latter a backward people who try to expel common tedium by pious 
tedium. 

It is, however, important to notice that the ancient Parsees did not 
worship fire only ; their religion is clearly based on the dignity of all 
elements, as manifesting God's existence and power. Hence the 
sacred dread to pollute water, the air, the earth. Such respect for 
all natural forces that surround man leads to every civic virtue. Atten- 
tion, cleanliness, application are stimulated and fostered. On this, 
culture of the scril was based : for, on the one hand, they would not soil 
a river, and, on the other hand, they were digging canals, with careful 
economy of water, and they kept them clean. The circulation of these 
canals gave rise to fertility of the soil, so that the cultivation of the 
realm was, at that time, ten times larger. Everything on which the 
Sun smiled was pursued with the utmost zeal, and more than anything 
else they tended the vine, the Sun's favoured child. 

The strange mode of disposing of their dead is due to exces^ve care 
of not soiling the pure elements. The municipal police too acts on 
these principles : cleanliness of the streets was a matter of religion ; 
and even at present, when the Guebers are expelled, banished, despised, 
and at most finding shelter in ill-famed slums of a suburb, it happens 
that a dying follower of that religion bequeathes a certain sum, in 
order that some street of the city may be cleansed forthwith and 
thoroughly. Owing to such living^and practical worship, it is likely, 
there should have been possible that incredible population to which 
history bears witness. 

So tender a reli^on, based on God's omnipresence in his visible 
works, cannot but have a special influence on morals. Look at Its 
principal positive and negative commandments i Not to lie ; not to 
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make debts ; not to be un^^teful 1 The fruitfulness of these doctrines 
will easili^ be understood by every moralist and ascetical teacher. 
In fact the first negative commandment implies the two nest, and alK 
others ; for, they are, in fact, derived from untruthfulness and faithless- 
ness. This is probably the reason why the devil is referred to in the 
East merely as the perpetual liar. 

But, as this religion leads to musing, it is likely that it will 
lead to effeminacy, as there is indeed some trace of the womanbh 
character in their long loose garments. There was, however, a 
powerful safe-guard in their manners and institutions. They used 
to carry arms even in times of peace and in familiar life, and they 
practised the use of arms in every manner possible. Most clever 
and fast racing was customary among them ; their games too, like 
the one played with clubs and balls in large play-grounds, kept 
them vigorous, strong and nimble ; and relentless levies of troops 
would transform each and every one into heroes at the beck and call 
of the king. 

Let us turn back on their religious feelings. At first, public worship 
was limited to a few fires, and for this very reason it was more 
venerable ; then a reverend [triesthood multiplied more and more, 
and at the same rate fires became more numerous. It lies in the 
nature of perpetually incompatible relations, that the closely united 
spiritual power should, on a given occasion, rebel against temporal 
power. Omitting that the Pseudo-Smerdis, who seized the kingdom, 
had been a priest, that he had been raised, and for some time supfiort- 
ed by his colleagues, — we find on several occasions that the priests 
were dangerous for the rulers. 

Scattered by Alexander's invasion, not favoured under his Parthian 
successors, raised and gathered again by the Sassanides, the Parsees 
always stuck to their doctrines, and opposed the ruler by whom these 
were infringed. Thus roused in every possible manner the utmost 
aversion in both parties, at the union of Kooshru with the fair 
Schireen, a Christian. 

At last, the Parsees were expelled for good by the Arabs, and driven 
to India. What was left of them and their mental followers in Persia, 
is despised and insulted down to the present day ; at times tolerated, 
and persecuted at other times according to the whim of rulers, this 
religion is still persevering here and there in its primitive purity, even 
In desolate nooks, as has been 9ud by a poet in "The Old Parsee's 
Testament." 
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It can hardly be doubted that in the course of ages much good is 
due to this relipon, and that it contained the possibility of the higher 
civilization wHch spread over the Western part of the EasL Y«t it is 
exceedingly difficult to convey some notion as to how and whence this 
civilization was spreading. Many towns were scattered throughout 
many districts like centres of life ; but what appears most marvellous 
to me is, that the fatal neighbourhood of Indian idolatry could not 
influence this reli^on. It is striking that, while the towns of 
Baikh and Bamian were so close to each other, we see how in the 
latter the silliest idols of huge dimensions were made and adored, whilst 
in the former there remained temples of the pure fire, there sprang up 
large monasteries of this confession, and there flocked together num-r 
berless mobeds. How glorious was the organization of these insti- 
tutes may be gathered from the estraordinary men who came from 
thence. Out of them came the family of the Barmekides, who were so 
long flourishing as influential State-Servants, until they were at last, — 
like ap almost simitar house of this kind in our day, — rooted out and 
driven out. ' 

^ 1 IkBg todfaw th« attaitun of my readen to a very learned ud intenstiDg paper by Dr. 
A. F. J. Remy, enlilled ' Th> loOueoce of India and Perna « the Poetry of German) <i^i)," 

It wot after the above paper was prbitsd that a cawal look at my note-bo<A remuded me ol 
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A Persian Inscription of the Mogal times on a stone 
found in the iDistrict Judge's Court at Tkana. 

(Read on i8th March 1915.) 



INTItODUCTION. 

My attention was drawn to the inscription, which forms the subject 
of this paper, by Mr. Keshaorao Appa Padhey, 

Introduction. Pleader, High Court, more than two years ago, at 

the close of a meeting of the Anthropological Society 
which we attended. He showed me the stone in the archaeological 
collection of our Society. I then requested our then librarian, Mr. 
Mogre, to send the stone to me for decipherment. After a short cursory 
a.ttempt to decipher the inscription at my place, 1 wrote to the librarian 
to give me some particulars, as to where the stone was found, and how 
it came to the collection of our society. He wrote to me on 7th 
December 1912, as follows: "Mr. Edwardes visited Thana in June 
1906. There, he was shown some inscriptions deposited in the Collector's 
office and in the office of the Thana Municipality. Some of them were 
lately excavated from the Pokharni tank of that place and others 
were secured at different times ; 22 of these were selected by Mr. 
Edwardes for the Prince of Wales Museum and were ordered by him to 
be sent here. One more was added to these by the Mamlatdar of that 
place and all these 23 were received here on or about 16th June 1906. 
I regret, our tiles supply no more particulars about them. My nephew, 
Mr. Keshaorao Appa Padhey of Thana, might be able to throw some 
further light on this subject." 

I then wrote to Mr. Padhey to inquire about the matter. In reply to 
my inquiry, he gave me the following particulars about the 
discovery of the stones, one of which forms the subject of this paper, 
in his letter, dated 19th December 1912: " The two stone inscriptions 
in. Persian were found by me in the rear compound of the 
District Judge's Court at Thana. Flower-pots were placed on the back 
side of these slabs. My curiosity was aroused by the appearance ot 
these slabs. 1 asked a Court peon to remove the flower-pots. I got 
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them deciphered by an Aratnc scholar, Mr. Munshi Fazl-i All of Thana. 
The tfansladon of the Persian inscriptions was submitted to the late 
lamented Mr. A. M. T. Jackson under whose advice the stones were 
despatched to Bombay. The result of the deciphering b : ' Shah Jahan, 
the Great Mogal Emperor placed one Rajput named MAndhdtd 
IMtllfll in chai^ of Asherigad (Asheri Fort) widi 5,000 horse.' This 
Asheri Fort is in Berar, and is considered as an impref^nable and com- 
manding forL Another fbrt of that name is near Palgar (20 miles off the 
Railway Station). It would be interesting to note that the great 
Mogal Emperor should have considered this fort in the remotest comer 
of the Konkan as an important one. I have failed to ascertain as 
to how the stones were brought to Thana. I have discovered other 
stones of still remoter dates (such as one bearing Savat 1 140), about 
22 pieces of architectural friezes and marble-idols from Thana, and an 
inscription of king Nagardev being of 13th century." 

Then, recently, I wrote to Mr. Edwardes to inquire, if he could give 
me any further particulars, collected by him on his above visit to 
Thana. He wrote to me in reply on nth March 1915 : 

"I really forget the details of the stone from Thana. But I do 
remember going over there one day and looking at a collection 
of stone relics, of which this particular stone with the Persian 
inscription was one. And I remember giving orders for them to be 
sent into Bombay to be ultimately placed in the Museum. It is, I 
think, correct that Mr. Keshaorao Appa Padhey noticed the stone and it 
was probably on his information that I went over to Thana. But 1 
remember no other details now." 

It appears from all this correspondence, that Mr. Padhey first 
discovered the stone under a flower-pot in the District Judge's Court at 
Thana in about 1906. He communicated the discovery to the late 
Mr. Jackson, who was at one time the Collector of Thana. Mr. Jack* 
son communicated that discovery to Mr. Edwardes, who was then the 
Honorary Secretary of our Society. Mr. Edwardes went to Thana in 
June 1906 and saw the stone there. He then got the stone in question, 
together with some other stones and archsological relics, removed to 
the rooms of our Society with a view that they all may be sub- 
sequently placed in the Prince of Wales Museum. 

This is the story of the journey of the stone from the Iliana Judge's 
Court to our rooms, but we know nothing as to how it came to the 
Thana Court from the hill of Mahavli or MShult, to which, as we will 
see later on, it originally belonged. 
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We do not know, what has become of the translation, referred to by 
Mr. Padhey as given to the late Mr. Jackson. However, if the 
translation, led the gentleman who translated it or Mr. Padhey to the 
conclusion, as said in Mr. Padhey's letter, that the inscription only takes 
a note of king Shah Jahan appointing MftndhLta in charge of Asherit 
gad, (Asirgad), that is not sufBdent. The main object of the 
inscription is to record the fact of a son of M4ndhd.ta being appointed 
in command of the Mahratta forts — Mahflvli, P&l&sghad and one other 
fort, perhaps Bhandarghad. Of the three groups of the Thana forts — 
the coast group, the inland group and the Sahyftdri group — these forts 
belong to the second inland group of 24 forts. They form parts of the 
MAhul! fortifications in the Sh&h&piv taluka or sub-di^nsion.' They 
are situated on the M&huli hill.* 

After I announced my paper, I learnt from our librarian, Mr, 
Gothasker, that a photo of the stone was taken by Mr, D.R. Bhandarkar 
of the ArchEBolt^cal Department of Bombay, at the request of Prof, 
Shaikh Abdul Kadir Surfraz of the Deccan College at Poona. I 
wrote a few days ago to both these gentlemen. I heard only yesterday 
from Mr. Bhandarkar that he was in Sind on tour and so could not 
help me now. Professor Surfraz wrote to me in his letter, dated 
8th March 1915, that he had no photographs, but a papec-iai' 
pres^on, taken for him sometime ago by Mr. Bhandarkar. I produce 
here that paper>impression and beg to thank Professor Surfraz for it. 
1 learn from his letter that he had got the impression taken some years 
ago by Mr. Bhandarkar with a view to decipher the inscription and to 
read a paper, but that, owing to press of work and being away from a 
good library, he could not do so. 

The object of this paper is two-fold : 

1. To ^ve a decipherment of the inscription, which is bi-lingual 

or an inscription in two languages, — one, a 
Object of the Paper, small one, in Hindi in Nagari characters, begin- 
ning on the top of the slab and then running 
down on its right hand margin, and the other in Persian. 

2. To trace the historical events referred to in it and to give some 
historical and geographical particulars about the persons and places 
refeired to in it. 

> The Bombay GudCca, Thana. Placo of IntmM, VoL XIV, p. ^ 
■ Hr. S. M. Bfaanicha. ths pnant CollnctOT of Thuis, in bb Mtor, dalad todi Maidh 
T915, in njdy Fo my inquinca, aayfl Chat the Mahuli luU iB " 5 nnlcB from A4an|fB<m Railway 
StBtiiHi on the G. 1. P. Ry.. and the aaceot after leaving thaniadii about imiln. There is 
BO made H>»i but only a cart.ti9ck," 
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As to the first object, I do not presume that my decipherment is 
altogether correct There are a few difficulties in deciphering it quite 
correctly. One can see, both from the stone and the impression which 
I [m>duce that the slab is a little broken. It has lost a slip in a some- 
what vertical line. So, words and letters here and there are lost. This 
is the principal cause of the difficulty for an altogether sorrect decipher- 
ment Another cause is the difficulty of deciphering the nuktehs ( ^iil ) 
or points occurring on Persian letters. It is difficult to determine 
whether a particular part of the slab bears a nuiteh, or only a scar 
as ihe result of the wear and tear or a careless handling of the stone. 
However, in spite of these petty obstacles, there is no great difficulty in 
dedphering the inscription, as far as the sense of the whole inscription 
is concerned. One may decipher a word or letter, here and there, in 
a way, different from the one which I beg to submit, but I think, that 
that will not make much difference in the matter of the general signi- 
fication or the meaning of the inscription. I beg to thank Professor 
Khodayar Sheheryar, Mr. G. K. Nariman and Mr. M. P. Kharegat 
for Idndly helping me to decipher a word here and there. 

As to the second object of the paper, dm., the narrative of the historical 
events and the description of the geographical places referred to in the 
inscription, I am indebted to books referring to the historical works of 
the Ijmeofjehangir— works like Elliot's History of India, especially 
Vol. VI, and the Gazetteer volumes. As to the Persian text itself 
which refers to Shah Jahan's rebellion, I am indebted to an old 
manuscript copy of the Tlrikh-i-JahangJri (t^;*"^ Aj'^) in the 
Moola Feroze Library. 

I mil first give my reading of the inscription and then the 

translation. 



THE TEXT AND THE TRAN3LATI0N OF THE INSCRIPTION 

The Hindi Inscription. 

•nrra^ ^tpwrar »ftt ^ fe ^r^ i^te^ra^fiir aw^ »i^iw'i ^ iro- 
^ ^ iTWRpre ^ jw^ w B# wi ?t'iR s^ir. 

Translation. 
During the administration of Raja Manohardas, the son of Mahiraj& 
M&ndhat^ Gor, all the works of the buildings of Bhandgr-darang' and 
Mah&vli and Palisghad were finished. 
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Thb Persian Ii 



i(£i( ;j Jj<ii s*jj^ kjiM* /J pU c^ljjj :)ji. KjjJ (2) 
jfl j'i J^ji <~~^f jijjt tjU>l« jl /*'I;lt-^l;( ) 

J''=fj'>^V*^->^^ aiU^I; vtla*- /^-J^ yirfli (4) 
^,ljl J*J Jjj-T;fij ^ l_jUa.Ji f\lj )jjj'^b ^If^ U (5) 

7^ i.^I'Jjry* '^'O J** »-i*^j'>^ '^ J-i J JJ<ijjjS (6) 

ji- 

jtiii))! L^ sJLjac JJ«aj ;jla«^ ^ ^jIj ^..>-»Ji. (7) 



^ ThfisefiffLim oatbo tight hand fida indicate tbft aumbo' of th« lioM of the toBcripdoa. 
• Thoe bracked denote gapg, due to the breako^ oo the dab. At the dote of the 

L« |»UJ, which, with the mnainiag UlUr gj, duynad jj La itUj, >>.. all property. 
One cannot tay with certainty jf the Ant word is ^ tA>. but it saem» pretty certain diat 
the oeit word is ij La The wonb a LiOa ] ij La are genarally spakeo Cognher. 

D,i„Mb, Google 
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^ J-e ;j ^Uj. aijj-'y t^^^^ >^j J'-'V"<-f;''* 

When, ia the year 1033 Hijri, Shih Jahin, entrusting ' his 

property and* his servants of the palace in the charge of Raja Gopaldass 
Got in the fort of Asir, himself set * out with good fortune on a 

journey in the direction of Purab, ' then (lit. at the time)^ the 

abovenamed ' Raja fought with Sultan Parviz for nearly two years tn 
Asir. After some days, Sh&h Jah&n crossing over from that place went 
back to Dakhan. At that time, Raja Gopaldass having served well* 
with attendance*", was presented by way of Royal favour with the title 
of RajA M&ndhikta and with the maiuad (■'.«., post) of 5,000. So, Raja 
Mftndh&ta with his elder son named Kunvar '^ Balr&m, prepared" for 
war. After that, in the year 1036, Hazrat ((.«., His Majesty)Sh&h Jah&a 
sat on the throne** of Dehli. And in the year io6a. Raja Manohar- 
das, the son of Raja Milndhftta, being appointed on the fort-comman- 
dershipof the fort of Asir, performed faithfully " for sii years, the 
service of the fort-commandership of the above fort. And in the year 




' Prof. Isfahsiu niggnU that 0. ma^bgH Hindi word fm the Eajrt. (^h) u 
kaowfromhiitufylliatSbUi JaModldgn toOriau and Bingal which an Htuated a 
ButofKhudsh. 

' Muahlr ilaiU (ShwiKan, p. 96, col. 1, p. ii4>, col. I.] 



' \Ja. beong Iha ^Or^^ya 00 the 1 
' Uc with th* tniA of f khUiihisn. 
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106S, Shah Aurang B&dshah came to the throne *. And in the year 
1075. (His Majesty), liking (lit. bringing into his liking in his ausp- 
cious, holy and high-mind) the faithful trustworthiness, (and) firmness 
of thecommandershipof thefort of Asirby Raja Manohardas, appointed 
him on (lit favoured him with) the service of the commandership of 
Mah&vli, etc. So, in the rule of the commandership of the above-named 
Raja, the work of rebuilding the walls and storehouses of the fort of 
Mah&vli and Palftsghadha and of the steps of the stairs, etc., of the fort 
of Bhanddr-darang * was done. The fifth of Ramzan year eleven. 

The pith ofwhatlhe inscription says is this : Shlh Jahfln, when he 
rebelled against his father Jahangir, had placed 

^"to^^OT."^ one Raja Gopaldass Got in the command of the 
fort of Asir, which was a very strong fort in 
Khandesh. He placed his superfluous things and his domestics there, 
and went to fight against hb brother Sultan Parvez whom his father 
had sent to suppress his rebellion. Gopaldass held the ibrt well 
agEunst Sultan Parvez for nearly two years. So, Shdh Jahln rewarded 
him with the title of Mindhfkta and a mansah of 5,000. This Raja - 
was latterly helped by his son Prince Balram or BfU&rftm. Then Shih 
Jahftn came to the throne in 1036 Hijri. The inscription takes no note of 
the intervening events, the principal of which was, that Sh&h Jahftn had 
apologized and was forgiven. In 1062 Hijri "('■«., z6 years after Sh4h 
Jahlkn's accession to the throne)". Raja Manohardas, the son of the 
above Raja Gopaldass, was appointed in command of the fort of Asir. 
He ruled well for six years, <.£., up to io68,:when Shfth Jahiln's son, 
Aurangzeb, came to the throne. In 1075, Aurangzeb in tecoga\t\on of 
the good services of Raja Manohardas as commander of the fort of Asif 
appointed him on the command of the fort of MahSvliin the nth year of 
his (Aurangzeb's) reign. 

The principal object of the inscription wasto commemorate this event 
in the nth year of the reign of Aurangzeb (Hijri 1079) in the time of 
Raja Manohardas. But, in taking note of that event, it has referred to a 
few preceding events from Hijri 1032, i.e., to the events of about 47 
yearSj to show the meritorious services of Raja Manohardas and his 
father Gopaldass in connection with the fort of Asir, in recognition of 
which the command of Mahftvli was given to him. In point of import- 
ance, MahAvli stands much lower than the famous Asirghad, but, 
perhaps, Aurangzeb thought it advisable to put an important fort of 
Thana, that was newly acquired, under the command of an experienced 
officer, who had done his work well at -Asir. 

^ LiL bnvmfi fflory^nhaocer of the diroiw of tlH kSafdom. 

• TtHlutputofthewoniiiidaiibtfu]. IticRnitobaamdnncof Hindi iH*'il^ tV^U 
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The inscription says nothing, a.s to how the fort of Mahivli canie into 
the hands of Aurangzeb. But we will see, later on, that the historians 
of the reign of this Mogal Emperor tell us, that Aurangzeb had to fight 
with the Mahrathas under Shivaji. Shivaji, being hard pressed, surren- 
dered himself to Aurangzeb. One of the terms of the surrender was, that 
he was to give up the forts of Thana to the Mogal Emperor. Mah&vlt 
was one of such hostile forts. It was in the time of his Governorship 
as the Commander of MahSvli and PalAsghad that the fortifications of 
Mahfivli, Palfisghad and one other fort on the same hill were put in good 
order. The inscription says that this was done in the nth year of 
Aurangzeb's reign. 

Ill 

EVBNT5 OF' THREE REIQNS. 

A List of the Events. 

The inscription refers to some events of the reigns of three Mogul 

Emperors — Jahangir, Shih Jahin and Aurangzeb. 

from 1032 to 107s Mijri. In order to have a dear 
grasp of the historical events noted therein, one must know something 
of the reign of Jahangir, especially of his relations with his son, Shlh 
Jah&n, who had rebelled against him. 

The lives of kings Jahangir and ShiLh Jahln of the Mogul dynasty 

of India present, in one respect, a parallel, as 

A paraUel between it were, to the lives of king Gushtisp and his son 

I^e^rsU^and'ihe Mo^I Aspandyir of the KiSnian dynasly of Persia. The 

kings of India. parallel illustrates the moral maxim, "You will reap 

as you will sow". King Gushtisp of Iran, in his 

youthful days, was a disobedient son, giving some trouble to his father 

Lohrasp. He asked for the throne of Persia in his father's life-time. 

In his turn, when he came to the throne, his son Aspandyftr behaved in 

the same way and asked for the throne in his father's lifetime. In 

India, Jahangir had turned out a disobedient son to his father Akbar. 

So, he, in his turn, had two disobedient sons, Khusru and Khurram, 

latterly known as Sh&h Jah&n. Sh&h Jah&n again had a disobedient 

son in Aurangzeb, who kept his old fether in custody. 

Khusru rose in rebellion against his father Jahangir in the very first 

year of his reign. Jahangir marched against him 

Khusru's Rebellion, and took him prisoner. Khusru was the cause of 

much grief to his father, both directly and indirectly. 

At one time, a seditious person, Kutb by name, acted the part of 

the Pseudo-Smerdis of the Achemnian timesof king Darius of Persia 
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and "declared himself to be KhusrO, and said that, having escaped 
from prison, he had come there (into the territory of Ujjainiya which 
lies near Patna); and that those who joined and helped liim should 
share in his success.'" His rebellion was suppressed after some 
light and he was put to death. Jahangir then tried to forget and for- 
give his son Khusru, but his leniency had no great effect upon his son. 

Jahangir's other son Khurram was, at one time, his great favourite. 

Jahangir thus speaks of the favours he bestowed 

Prince Khurram upc, him on Thursday, the 20th Mehr, in the izth 

on/ui l^aTo'urita J^ *>' *>'* «='«" I"*** Shawwal io:rf. Hijri): 

sou of Jahangir. " After he had paid me his respects, I called him 

in the window where I was sitting, and with the 

impulse of excessive paternal affection and love, I immediately rose up 

and took him in my arms. The more he eipressed his reverence and 

respect for me, the more my tenderness increased towards him. I 

ordered him to sit by me Formerly at the conquest of the 

R&na, (/Pdnil Amar Sing), a mansab of ao,ooo and the command of 
10,000 horse had been conferred on Prince Khurram, and when he was 
sent to the Dakhin, he was honoured with the title of a Shah. Now, 
in consideration of his present service, his mansab was promoted to a 
mansab of 30,000 and the command of so,aoo horse. 1 also conferred 
on him the title of Shih Jahto. It was also ordered, that henceforth 
a chair should be placed for him in the Court next to my throne, an 
honour which was particularly conferred on him, and had never be- 
fore been known in my family."' 
Latterly (in 1029 Hijri, 1620 A. D.), when there arose a rebellion in the 
Deccan he sent Khurram (Shah Jahan) to suppress 
Shahjflian's Re- jj^ On Jumad-1 awwal, 103 1 Hijri (March 1612), 
news reached Jahangir that Khurram (Sh&h 
JahAn), upon whom he had bestowed many favours as said above, had 
himself risen in rebellion. Jahangir sent Raja Roz-afzun, one of his 
oldest servants to Khurram, who was then at Mandu, to inquire into 
the cause of the rebellion. - Jahangir got displeased with this rebellious 
son. He thus speaks of the way in which he expressed his displeasure : 
" When Khurram's son was ill, I made a vow that, if God would spare 
his life, I would never shoot an animal again with my own hand. For 
all my love of shooting, I kept my vow for five years to the present 
time ; but now that I was offended with Khurram, I resolved to go out 
shooting again."' 

Jahangir then spoke of his son assiy&h baiAt, i.e., dark-fortuned. He 
issued an order that thenceforth he should he called bi daulai, i.e., 

' Elliot'" Hirtory of India, Vol. VI, p. jai. • Ibid. pp. jji-s. ' Ib'd p. 38*. 
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without fortune or wretch. These words carry a sense opposed to thai 
of his original name Khurram / *. \ which means " aus[^ious, 
pleasant, delightful." \ |V^ ' 

We read the following passage in the Me- 
Uhangirs naoirs • of Jahangir, expressive of his displeasure 

^ ' towards this rebellious son : — 

" I directed that henceforward he should be called 'Wretch', and 
whenever the word 'Wretch' occurs in this Ikbdl-n&ma, it is he who is 
intended. I can safely assert that t|ie kindness and instruction which I 
have bestowed upon him, no King has ever yet bestowed upon a son. 
The favours which my respected father showed to my brothers, I have 
shown ever to his servants. I esalted his titles, made him lord of a 
standard and drum, as may be recorded in this IkbAl-nAma, and the fact 
cannot be concealed from the readers of it. The pen cannot describe 
all that I have done for him, nor can 1 recount my own grief, or men- 
tion the anguish and weakness which oppress me in this hot climate, 
which is so injurious to my health, espedally during these journeys 
and marchings which I am oUiged to make in pursuit of him who 
is no longer my son." 

The stone inscription which forms the subject of this pSper refers to 
the events connected with this rebellion of Shah- 
*^v«iU^^'*"' Jahan. To enable one to have a clear grasp of rtie 
few events referred to in it, I will ^ve here 
a list of a few important events with dates of the reign of Jahangir 
(1569 — 16«7 A. D.)and of some subsequent events, as given by 
Mahomedan historians and by the Inscription. 



Hijri 


A.D. 


year. 




975 


■.w 


lOOl 


•59* 




1600 


1 014 


iboS 



Jahangir born. 

Khurram (Shah Jahan) born. 

Fortress of .4sir taken by king Akhar. 

Jahangir came to throne (".Jahangir counted the years 
of his reign by the solar reckoning, and the first year of 
his reign as commencing on the New Year's Day next 
year after his accession with the entrance of the Sun 
mto Aries, which corresponded with the nth Zi-1 ka'da, 
1014 A. H. (loth March 1606 A. D.)." ' He was about 
38 years of age when he came to throne. 

His rebellious son Khusru was arrested and imprisoned. 

I EUiot, Vol, VI. p. iSi. 

■ ElUtii's mstmy of India, VoL VI, p. ago, n. 1. Omag lo thig nawni. Bod tlw diSfnoe* 

tfas dates of the commaiceinmC of tlu Hijri and Chriwian yeBn; the A. D. y«n viU. (t 

hh, not corrBBpond exactly. 
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A. D. 
1609 



1614 
1616 



1616 
1618 



Jahangir sent his son Sultan Parvez with his (Jahan- 

S'r's) preceptor Kh4n Kh&n&n (M'lrza Khan) " to secure 
e settlement of the Dakhin. " 

An attempt by one Kutb to raise a rebellion, pretending 
that he was Jahangir's son Khusru, who had escaped 
from prison. 

Campaign agsunst the RSn> — Rana Amar Singh — who 
was the greatest of the Rajas of Hindustan and who ruled 
' 1 Mewat and Jeypore. His ancestors had, at different 

mes, assumed the titles of Rawal, R«ja, Rup, and Rana. 
Jahangir first sent his son Sultan Parwez on the cam- 
paign. Then he sent Khurram (Shlh Jahin) on the ex- 
pedition. (Both these sons are referred to in the Ins- 
cription). 

The Rana submitted. 

Jahangir as a matter of favour first gave permission 
to Prince Khurram to drink wine " on feast days, on 
New Year's Day, and at great entertainments, but always 
with moderation ; for to drink to excess and weaken the 
intellect is avoided by the wise ; in fact some good and 
benefit ought to be obtained from wine-drinking." '■ 

Plague broke out in many parts of Hindustan. 

Khurram saw Jahan^r at Mandu and was honoured 
with the title of Shth Jahln. 

Jahan^r's journey to Guzarat, when he visited 
.'Vhmedabad which hecalled Gard&bftd(t>. the city of dust) 
on account of its dust, the result of its sandy soil. Later on 
he thus speaks of it. " I have previously called this city 
Gardlbld. Now, 1 do not know what to call it — whether 
Samdmist&n (the home of the simoom), Bim^ristftn (place 
of sickness), Zakilmd^r (thorn-brake), or Jahannam&bftd 
(hell), for all these names are appropriate." * 

From Ahmedabad, he went to Khambait (Camhay. Itf. 
the place of a kkamb or pillar, which was at first put up 
by a Raja there when he founded the city) which was a 
great port and which had a mint. His silver coins 
(tania) struck there during his visit to Khambait com- 
memorate the conquest of Deccan, the rebellion of which is 
referred to in the inscription, by saying on one side : 
" After the conquest of the Dakhm, he (Jahan^r) came 
from MJLndO to Gujartt." These silver and similar gold 
tankat were called, " Jahangiri lankas." 



, Cr, for wine-drinking P>li]av;Dadi9tan.iDnuk, Chaps, so uil 51. S. B. E. 
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Appearance of a comet This appearance of the comet 
was taken to be ill-omened because plague again broke 
out extensively. " It was also through the effects of tlVis 

Chenomenon that a misunderstanding: arose between His 
lajesty and the fortunate Prince Shih Jahftn. The distur- 
bances which thus originated lasted 7 or 8 years. What 
blood was shed in Ine country 1 and wnat familie& 
were ruined I " ' 

JahanEfir presented to Khurram (Shfth Jahftn] the first 
copy ot his Jahangir-nflma containing an account of all the 
events of the first twelve years of his reign. He present- 
ed this first copy to Shih Jahlkn whom he" considered in 
all things the first of all his sons." * 

Aurangzeb born. 

Khurram sent for the conquest of the fort of Kangra 
" situated in the hills north of Lahore." The fort was 
besieged. It surrendered later on, on ist Mohurrum 1031. 

Rebellion in the Deccan. Shah Jah4n sent to suppress 

r the 

Khurrum rose in rebellion against his father Jahangir. 

Jahangir appointed his son Shah Parwez to the 
command of the army against ShUi Jahtn. This event 
is referred to in the inscription. Shah Jah&n coming out of 
the fort of Mandu, was defeated. So, crossing the Ner- 
budda he fled towards the fort of Asir. 

Sh&h Jahdn places his things and women under the 
charge of Gopaldass at Asir. Tnis is the first event re- 
ferred to in the inscription. 

Sh&h Jah&n fled to Orissa and thence to Bengal. 
This seems to be referred to in the inscription as gtung to 
Purab or the EasL He then "proceeded tpwards the 
Dakhin." This return to the E>eccan is also referred to 
in the' inscription. 

ShAh Jah&n arrived in the Deccan, Being defeated 
more than once by his father's army, he sued for peace. 
Jahangir consented on condition that Sh&h Jahin sent 
"his sons Darah Shukoh and Aurangzeb to Court and 
would surrender Roht&s and the fortress of Asir which 
wer^held by his adherents." Sh&h Jahin then proceeded 



Hijri 

year. 


A.D. 


1027 


1618 


Z027 


1618 


1038 




1039 




1039 


1620 


1030 


162 1 


1031 
1031 


1632 
1633 


1033 


1623 


1033 


1624 


1034 


162s 



' Ellkit'i Hinorjr. VI, p 
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Hijri 
year. 

1035 


A. D. 
1&26 


Khusru died. 


1036 


1617 


Jahangif died aged 60, Sh&h Jah&n came to throne. 
The inscription also gives the date of accession as 1036 

Hijri. 




1627 


Shivaji born. 




1646 


Shivaji withheld the tribute due to Shih Jahin. 


.062 


1652-S3 


Raja Manohardas appointed commander of the Fort of 
Asir. (We do not find any reference to this in any 
book of history. It is the inscription that refers to it.) 


1068 


1658 


Aurangzeb came to throne. The inscription gives 

the date as ro68. 




.664 


Shivaji attacks Sural. 


'075 


166s 


Treaty of Purandhar, by which Shivaji surrendered the 
territory he had taken from the Moguls. By that 
treaty, he surrendered the Thana Hill forts also. 

Mah^vli forts surrender^ by Shivaji. 


1076 


1666 


Sh»h JahUn died. 




1707 


Aurangieb died. 



A 5URVBV OF THE EVENTS. 

Wc will now proceed to understand clearly the events referred to in 

the stone inscription. 

The short Hindi inscription at the top and on the right hand margin 

simply says, that it was during the governorship of 

The Hindi Raja Manohardas, the son of Mah&raj& Mtndhltt 

inscription. G&r that some works, relating to (the forts of) 

Mahavli, PalKsghad and a third fort which seems 

to me to be Bhandir^ad, were done. We will speak of the persons 

and places, mentioned in this short Hindi inscription, in our description 

of the larger Persian inscription. 
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The first evert referred to in the Persian inscription is that of 

Hijri 1032, when Shfth JahlLn is said to have 

t. Sh&h Jahin, Raja entrusted all his property and servants of the palace 

Gopaldass and the , , /^ ■ . „ . . . . 

Fort ofAsir. *° '"^ charge of Gopaldas Gor in the fort ot Asir 

and to have started on a journey of war. 



"This event and the circumstances which led to this event and the 

fight with Sultan Parwez, another son of Jahangir, 

The Tarikh-i' are all explained by the following passage which 

Jahangiri. we read in the TSrikh-i-Jahangiri or the History ol 

Jahangir: 

fjH "i^iA^ 1— ijiwT /J I; tt^J^AJ' J i-ij-y ;j*c Jdijy vTjl 

%jCS> ^^KfT ^^y» j^jo. diiilii )_iii\j; J J*"! /*i» 

-^ o«. 1^ J * -Jr^y I— ^y yj; ,* ,ii lii ^ J 'y / f j^ t-t* ' 

He (Sh&h JahSn), having crossed the river Narbudda, and having 
drawn all the boats on this side (i.e., bank of the river), and having 
placed Bairam Beg Bakhshi together with a number (of troops for 
guard) on the banks, hastened with Kh^n-Khln&n in the direction of 

the fort of Asir and Barhanpur When the army of the Majesty 

of the world ((.f., Sh&h Jahln)came to the fort of Asir, Mir Hamu-l-din, 
the son of Mir Habalu-l-din Husein Anju coming out of the fort, 
paid his respects. And His Highness hiniself, going up the fort with 
the people of his hatcm and staying there for three days, confided 
the custody of the fort to Gopaldas Rajput, who was an experienced 



t Tarikh-i-Jahangiri jj- jjCj t^ Jj J U b«h( 
.). Evmtt oi the „i_^ JU,..-.. 



Moola 
IheiSth ytat. tif 
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soldier. And having arranged, according to the desire of his heart, for 
the materials of provisions and for the rest of the affairs of the com- 
mand of the fort, and having left in that place, many of the female 
servants of his royal harem and the rest of superfluous goods that 
were difficult to be taken on his way (of journey), went towards 
Barhanpur. 

The Waki&t-i-Jahangiri or the Memoirs of Jahangir, as translated in 
TheWakiat-i- Elliot's History of the Mahomedan rulers of India, 
Jahan^. describes this event as follows : 

" On the 25th Urdibihisht ^ (1032 Hijri 1623 A.D.), I appointed 
my son Sh4h Parwez to the command of the army operating against 
the rebel. He was to have the supreme conimand."" Shah Parwez, 
of whom the inscription speaks as Sultan Parwez, had an army of 
" 40,000 horse, with suitable artillery." ShSh Jahtn, who was then in 
the fort of Mandu, came out with an army of "20,000 horse, 600 
elephants and powerful artillery with tlie intention of giving battle. 
, . . . Sli&h Jahtn, not daring to risk a general action, and thinking 
always of his retreat, sent his elephants over the Nerbadda. He then 
sent his forces against the royal army near the village of Klliya ; but 
he himself, with Khan-khlnUn and several others, remained a tbs 
in the rear." When he heard that some of his trusted officers had gone 
over to the side of his father " he gave up resistance, and, being unable 
to place reliance upon any one, he determined to fly. With his forces 
iR disorder, he crossed the Nerbadda. . . . He himself went 

off towards the fort of Asir. When the rebel Shah Jahftn 

reached Asir, he placed Kh^-kh&n^n, DSrlb, and all his other children 
in confinement in the upper jrart of the fortress. He remained there 
three or four, days, attending to the victualling and preparation of the 
.fortress, which he placed under the command of Gopil Das, a Rajput. 

When he departed he left some of his women and superfluous 

things there in charge of GopAl ; but he took with him his three wives, 
his children, and such maids as were necessary."* 

Tlie inscription places this event in 1032 Hijri (1623 k,V>.). Tlie 
WakVat-i-Jahangiri also places it in the same year. The "Wrikb-i- 
Jahangiri also gives the same year. 



There is one word in the account of the first event referred to in the 
inscription which requires a little explanation. The inscription speaks 
of ihAdamAn ^^jlnjta.), )'.«., domestic servants being left by Shfth 

^ I'l^hliuhl is Om tnontli Ar^beluUit. the Hcond month of the Paruu. Jahangir, 

foUoning; tho pncsdnt of his father AJcbar, uBcdPanimonthf, 
■ Elliot VI, p,3S6. > El^i'iBinoryoflndia.VoL VI., 1^387-88. 
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JahSn at the fort of Asir together with goods and property ( o li* j J L«). 
The Tirikh-i Jahangiri speaks of the female servants of the royal 
harem ( • j^ jjljllw J ), W» must understand that both 
seeiii to mean Che same thing, because the word ihddam ^ i)!^ ) in 
Persian is used for both, male and female, domestic servants. 

The Raja Gopaldas Gor ( )^\_j')'i^^fi z^'y*) °' *•** 
inscription is the Gopaldass Rajput ( ^jif*- )) \^ I ^ ^jfi ) °f the 
Tirikh-i Jahangiri. 

The next event referred to in the inscription is that of Shih Jahln 
crossing a river and going to Deccan. This event 
I. Shah Jahin's is thus referred to in Jahangir's Waki&t ; " ShSh 
Retre^at toward the ja^an, when he heard of the defection of 
Khan-khanfln, the passage of the river by the 
Imperial troops, and the retreat of Balram Beg, fell back. Notwithstand- 
ing heavy rain and inundations, he crossed the river Mati in a wretched 
state, and went off towards the Dakhin.'" According to the 
Wakiat-i Jahangiri Prince Parwez and his army then " pressed on in 
pursuit of the rebel across the river (Tipti)-" 
The third event referred to in the inscription is that of Raja Gopaldas 
i>eing further honoured by Shlh JahAn with 
3. ShfLh Jahka the title of Mandh&tS and a mansab of 
''?"°"';"S Gopaldas ^ ^he Raja, thus honoured, continued 

with the title of . , , . „ . „ ■ ,„,.., 

Mandhata. with his son Prmce Balr&m (Balaram), to serve 

Shah Jahan faithfully. This seems to be a minor 
event, and so, we find no reference to it in any historical book. But we 
know this much, that Gopaldas held the fortress of Asir for Sh&h 
Jah&n very long. Shah Jahin, on being defeated at first, had gone 
to Orissa and from there to Bengal, and from there back to the Deccan 
in 1034 A.D. He had then laid siege to Barhanpur. He carried 
three assaults over the city but failed. Then he retired to Balaghkt. 
Thence he went again towards the Deccan, Then he made peace with 
his father. It was then that Asir was surrendered to Jahangir. We 
read the following about its final surrender in the supplement to 
Jahangir's Wakiat (Tatimma-i Waki&t-i Jahangiri) : 

" But he was seized with illness on the way (to Deccan). The error 
of his conduct now became apparent to him, and he felt that he must 
beg forgiveness of his father for his offences. So with this proper 
feeling he wrote a letter to his father, expressing his sorrow and 

. ■ ElliotVI. p. tBj. 
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repentance, and begging pardon for all faults past and present. His 
Majesty wrote an answer with his own hands, to the effect that if 
he would send his sons Dlrll Shukoh and Aurangzeb to Court, 
and would surrend Roht&s and the fortress of Asir, which were held 
by his adherents, full forgiveness should be given him, and the country 
of the Baltghlt should be conferred upon him. Upon reading this, 
Shlh Jahin deemed it his duty to conform to his father's wishes ; so, 
notwithstanding the love he had for his sons, he sent them to his 
father, with offerings of jewels, chased arms, elephants, &c., to the 
value of ten lacs of rupees. He wrote to Muzaffar Khin. directing him 
to surrender Roht&s to the person appointed by the Emperor, and then 
to come with Sultftn Mur&d Bakhshi. He also wrote to Hayit Khln 
directions for surrendering Asir to the Imperial officers. Sh4h Jahin 
then proceeded to Nasik." ^ This was in 1035, the 21st year of the 
reign of Jahangir. 
The Hindi Inscription speaks ot the commander of the fort as 
Mlndhtti Gflr. The Persian inscription speaks 

4. Conferring the of jiim as Raja Gopaldas G6r and says that the 
Got^lda^^"'"'^'^ °" t'^^ "f Mindhita was given him later by Sh»h 

■ Jahan. This word 'Mindhiti' seems to be Sanskrit 

flnsf ^^, meaning one upon whom honour (m»n JIR) is bestowed 
(dhita ''HH from root dhA, to confer, grant). 

The next event referred to in the inscription is the accession of Shfth 
Jahin to the throne, the date of which is given as 

5. ShSb Jahftn's ,035 Hijri. But the Ikbal-nameh-i Jahangiri 
aj^ssioo to the ^^^^ ^j^^ ^^^^ of Jahangir's death as " the 28th 

Safar, 1037 Hijri in the 22nd year of his reign."" 
So Shah Jahan came to the throne after that day. His elder brother 
Parwez, who had fought against him during his rebellion against his 
father, died on 6th Safar 1035 Hijri. ' So on Jahangir's death, " Asof 
Khan, the chief personage in the State, in concert with Khan-i-azam 
(Iradat Khan), brought Dawar Bakhsh, son of KhusrO, out of confine- 
ment, and held out to him the prospect of his becoming king."' But in 
the "end " on the and Jumld-l^wwal, 1037 A. H., agreeing with loth 
Bahman, in the twenty-second year of the reign of Jahangir, by general 
consent Shih Jahan was proclaimed at Lahore, and the ^Aa(ia was 
read in his name." ' 

The Badshah-nama of Abdu-1-Hamid Lahori, which gives an 
account of the first twenty years of Shah JahJo's rejgn, also gives 28th 

' EUkrt. p. 396. ° EUtotVl.p.4.1S. ' Ited,p.».T- 

• Ibid. p. Mj. " Ibid. p. 438- 
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Safar A. H, 1037 (aStli October 1627) as the date of Jahangir's 
death '- (age 58 years one month) and " 18th Jum4da-s Sani 1037 
A. H. (6th February 1628) " as the date of Shfth Jahln's . 
So, the date given by the inscription as that of Shih Jah&n's 
does not seem to be quite correct. 

7h9 next event in the Inscription is that of the appointment, in io6j 
6. Raja Mano- ^'P'' "f Raja Manohardas, the son of Raja Mtn- 
hardas' appoint- dah&ti (i. e.. Raja Gopaldas, who is now 
""*"*■ spolten of by his titular name given to him by 

Shah Jah4n), to the command of fort Aslr. We saw above, that 
Shdh JahSn had, on maljing peace with his father in 1034 Hijri (1625), 
surrendered the fort of Asir to his father. So, it appears, that some- 
time after coming to tlie throne, he honoured the son of his former 
faithful commander with the command of the fort. Raja Manohardas 
continued on the command for six years. We know nothing of 
tliis appointment from the books of history of Shih Jahfln. 
The next event in the Inscription is that of Auraligzeb's accession to 
7. Auranjfzeb'a ^''^ throne of Delhi, which, it says, occurred in 1068. 
accession to the Tlie Muntalthabu-l-Lutiab of Muhammad Hashim 

throne. j;[,.,g J-^y^J gj^j, ^j^gg tJ^g ggjl^g ^g^^g _ £j 5,3^3 . 

" On the 1st Zi-I-Kdda, 1068 A. H. {22nd July 1658 A. D.), after saying 

his prayers, and at an auspicious time, he took his seat on the throne of 
the Empire of Hindustan, without even troubling himself about placing 
his name on the coinage or having it repeated in the khutba. . . 
Such matters as titles, the khutba, the coinage, and the sending ot 
presents to other sovereigns were all deferred to his second taking 
possession of the throne." ' 

Aurangzeb ascended the throne during the lifetime of his father 
Shah Jahfcn. " On the 7th Zi-I-hijja 1067 A. H. (Sept. 8, 1657 A. D.) 
(the Emperor Shfth Jahin, called after his death) Firdaus Makani was 
attacked with illness." ' His son " DSra Shukoh looked upon himself 
as heir to the throne, and even ill the time of his father's health 
he had held the reins of government. But he had fallen into ill repute 

through having imbibed the heretical tenets of the Sufis He had 

also associated himself with the SraAmanj and Gosains. Seizing the 

opportunity (of his father's illness) he closed the roads of Bengal, 

Ahmadabad, and Dakhin against messengers and travellers When 

intelligence of these proceedings reached Muhammad .Shuja in Bengal 
and Muhammad Murad Baksh in Ahmadabad (two of the sons of Shah 
JahSn), each of them, vying with the other, had coins struck and the 
ihulba read in his own name."* Aurangzeb, at first pretended to be 

1 Elliot VII, p. ^ ' Ibid, p. J19. = IKd, p. aij. • Ibid, Vol. Vil, p. an. 
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friendly with Muhammad Murad Bakhsli and offered him his cci-opera- 
tion. Me then defeated Dara Sukoh and contined Sh&h JahtUi. He 
then imprisoned Murad Bakhshand declared himself king. He then 
defeated prince Shuja, who marched from Bengal. He abolished the 
Ilahi calender and the festival of Nauroz. He was "unwilling that the 
Nauroi and the year and months of the Magi should give their names 
to the anniversary of his accession." ' Shih Jahan died " at the 
end of Rajab 1076 A.H. (iind Jan. 1666), in the eighth year of the reign 

of Aurangzeb Shah Jahan reigned 31 years and he was secludea 

and under restraint nearly eight years." " 

The next event referred to in the Inscription is that of what 
occurred in 1075 Hijri{i665 A. D.), the eighth year 
" 1 Sinrm'^i^''^s °^ ^^^ ''^'^" "^ Aurangzeb. The inscription says, 
i Commander '*'*' ^^^ Emperor, in order to reward the above- 
of Asir. said Manohardas for his faithful services as the 

Commander of Asir, on the command of which' he 
seems to have continued during his reign, appointed him as the Com- 
mander of Mah&vli. 

This event seems to have happened in connection with Aurangzeb's 
war with the Mahrathas under Shivaji. Aurang- 
Sh^aii zeb's troubles with Shivaji had begun in 1070 A.H. 

(1660 A. D.). The author of the Mutakhabu-I- 
Lubab who describes the history of Aurangzeb's reign thus com- 
mences his narrative of Shivaji : " I now relate what I have heard from 
trusty men of the Dakhin and of the Maliratta race about the origin 
and race of the reprobate Shivaji." He traces the descent of Sahu 
Bhoslah, the master of Shivaji's father, from a good stock, in the 7th or 
8th generation of a person of a mixed Rajput and Mahratha marriage. 
He then refers to Shivaji's gradual rise and the murder of Afzulkhan at 
his hand. At Aurangzeb's command, Shayasta Khan, the Amiru-l-umara 
marched to punish Shivaji. Sometime after, in 1023 A.H. (1663 A.D.), 
Shivaji surprised Shayasta Khan at Poona. TIip next year despatches 
arrived at Aurangzeb's camp that " Shivaji was growing more and 
more daring, and every day was attacking and plundering the Imperial 
territories and caravans. He had seized the ports of Jiwal, P&bal 
and others near Surat, and attacked the vessels of pilgrims bound to 
Mecca. He had built several forts by the sea-shore," ' In 1075 
A. H. (1665 A. D.), Shivaji was hard pressed by the generals of 
Aurangzeb. "Accordingly he sent some intelligent men to Raja Jai 
Singh (a great general of Aurangzeb), begging forgiveness of his 
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offences, promising the surrender of several forts which he still held, and 
proposing to pay a visit to the Raja," * His offer of surrender was 
accepted. Shivaji was admitted into the presence of Raja Jai Singh 
to whom he said: " 1 have come as a guilty slave to seek forgiveness, 
and it is for you either to pardon or to kill me at your pleasure. I will 
make over my great forts, with the country of the Konkan, to the 
Emperor's officers."' 

Leaving aside the question of some possible exaggeration of the 
Mahomedan historian in the matter of Shivaji's affairs, what we 
learn, in connection with the event in question referred to in the 
Inscription, is this, that in 1075 Hijri (1665 A. D.) Shivaji 
surrendered to Aurangzeb's officers his forts in the Konkan. 
According to the Inscription, one of such officers of Aurangzeb, was 
Raja Manohardas, the Commander of Asir ; and ore of the forts of 
Konkan thus surrendered was Mahivli in the Thana district in 
Konkan. We learn from the inscription that Aurangzeb rewarded the 
s of Raja Manohardas by placing him in command of the newly 
i fort of Mahlvli. 



TTie last and the most important event, in fact the event which is the 
raisan d Sire of this inscription, which is noted on 

■^' ^''f*M'ha*'i^" ^^^ ^'°"^' '^ ^^'^ ^^"^^ ^^"^ ■' ""^ during this 
in order commandership of Mahftvli by Raja Manohardas, 

that the forts of Mah&vli and Ptiftsghad and 
Bhand&rgad were put into proper order. The stone inscripticn com- 
memorates this important event. The Mah&vli fort or Mahftvli Hill 
already existed, but Aurangzeb's abovenamed Commander put its 
fortifications in a better order or rebuilt them. 



PLACES, REFERRED TO IN THE DESCRIPTION. 

Having spoken of the personages referred to in the Inscription and 
the events connected with them, we will now speak of the places men- 
tioned in it. The places mentioned tlierein are the following :— 

1. Asir 

2. Purab 

3. Mahavli 

4. Palftsghad 

5. Bhandar Dftrang. 

' IMd, p. rj^ ' Ibid, VII, p 374. 
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The Persian inscription and the Persian extract from the Tlritih-i 

Ti. D . r « ■ Jahangiri, both refer to the fort of Asir. Asir or 
I. The Fort of Asir. . . „ ,, ...,,. „ . , 

Asii^adh [i.e., Asir, the fort), is a great fort in tlie 
Deccan. It was said to have been built, sometime before 1370, by 
Asa, the shepherd king, who was the last of the race of Ashirs or 
shepherds who ruled over the country of the Satpura Hills, near 

Abu-1-Fazl in his Akbar-nftmeh thus refers to the first foundation of 

,.,_,.. . a fort on the hill: — ^" The rulers of Khandesh 

Abu-I-Fazl's Account. , , ^ .... , . - 

were of the Faruki tribe, and the family had held 

rule in the country for more than joo years. An ancestor who had con- 
nexions with the Dakhin and had served there as a soldier, being aggri- 
eved, left that country and went to Khandesh, which country was then 
held by different zamindars and R&j&s. He came to a village which. 
pleased him, and there a dog which accompanied him set off in pursuit 
of a hare, but the hare turned round and attacked the dog. This unusual 
eahibition of courage greatly impressed him, and he thought that the 
land where such a sight could be seen must be fertile in courage and 
daring, so he resolved to take up his abode there. He expressed his wish 
to the zantindar of the place, but it was refused. Afterwards he 
seized an opportunity of seeking assistance from the King of 
Delhi, and having collected some of his brethren (tribesmen ?) 
he overpowered that samindar, and took possession of the village. 
He extended his power over other villages around, and in the end 
he was master of several fiarganas and commander of an armed 

"When he died, his authority descended to his grandson, who 
saw the value that a fortress would be as a place of safety for his 
family and dependents. Asir which is situated on the top of a hill, was 
at that time an inhabited place. He continued by various stratagems 
to obtain this place from the samjndar who held it, and fortified it 
strongly. He then assumed the name of ruler, and at length the 
whole countrj- of Khandesh, about 150 ioj in length, and 50 in breadth, 
more or less, came under his sway.=" 

Akbar had besieged the fortress in about 1599, when it was in the 
hands of the King of Khandesh. Abu-I-Fazl, his prime minister, and 
author of the Akbar-nameh was sent by Akbar to invest it in the 43rd 
year of his reign. The attempt was unsuccessful at first, but in the 
end the fort was taken. 

' BombayGamttor.VoLI, Psrtll.p.619. - 
■ Eniot's Hiilory of India. Vol. VI, p. 117-38, 
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Abu-1-Fail calls this fort of Asir " one of the wonders of the 
world." So, the following report of Akbar's 
hv'*Akhlt'!^p™™u'^ generals, when they captured it after a siege of 
eleven months, wilt be found very interesting : 



by Akbar's generals. 



" They had never seen in any country a fort like this ; for, however 
long an army might press the siege, nothing but the extraordinary 
good fortune of the Emperor could effect its capture. Old soldiers, and 
men who had travelled into distant lands, — men who had seen the 
fortresses of Irln and Turin, of Rum, Europe, and of the whole habit- 
able world, had never beheld the equal of this. It is situated on a 
high and strong hill, and three smaller hills, each having a fort, stand 
around it, like a halo round the moon. The ways of entrance and exit 
were difficult to discover. Near it there was no other hill commanding 
it, and no way of approach. All around was level ground, and there 
were no trees or jungle to serv&as cover. All the time the country had 
been held by the dynasty, each prince, as he succeeded, did his best to 
keep the place in repair, to add to its strength, or to increase its stores. 
It was impossible to conceive a stronger fortress, or one more amply 
supplied with artillery, warlike stores and provisions. There were 500 
mans of opium, AitanMAi weight in its stores. Were the fortress 
placed upon level ground, its reduction would be difficult, but such a 
hill, such a well secured fortress, and such artillery, were not to be 
found in any one place on the face of the earth." ^ 

Tills strong fort was taken " on a dark rainy night by a force under 
(Abu'l Fazl's) command, by means of a secret way into Its outwork, ot 
which information was obtained from one of the garrison, " ' 

The means of The following account of the means of defend- 

defence of the ing a great Indian fort in those times will be 

fort of Asir, found equally interesting :— 

" After the capture of the fortress, accounts were taken of the muni- 
tions. Of pieces of artillery (zarb-zan), small and great, there were 
more than 1,300, besides some which were disused. The balls varied 
in weight from nearly two mn »s down to a sir or a half si>. Tliere 
were great numbers of mortars (hukliadln), and also many man- 
/anrtj', each of which threw stones of 1,000 or 2,000 mans. On every 
bastion there were large iron cauldrons, in each of which twenty or 
thirty mans of oil could be boiled and poured down upon the assailants 
in case of assault. No account was taken of the muskets. Of provi- 
sions of all sorts, wines, medicines, aromatic roots, and of everything 
required for the use of man, there was vast abundance. When, 
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after a protracted siege of eleven months, the place fell into the 
hands of the Imperial army, the quantities of grain, oil, etc., 
which remained, after some thousands of men had been fed (dur- 
ing the siege), seemed ' as the stores had never been touched. 
The stores of ammunition were such, that thousands ot mant 
were lef), although the quantity consumed had been enormous. 
For throughout the siege a constant firing was kept up night 
and day, with object and without object, so that in the dark 
nights of the rainy season no man dared to raise his head, and a 
demon even would not move about. There were large chambers full 
of powder. There were no springs of water in the fortress ; but there 
were two or three immense reser\-oirs, in which the (rain) water was 
collected and stored from year to year, and amply sufficed for the 
requirements of the garrison. In the dwelling of each officer of 
importance there was a separate reseri'oir, containing a sufficient 
supply ot pure water for his household. Nor had all this preparation 
been made for the occasion ; it had been kept up from the foundation 
of the fortress. The rulers of the country had incessantly eared for the 
strengthening and provisioning of the fort, more especially in respect 
of artillery. The revenues of several pargaiujs were specially and 
separately assigned to keep up the supply of artillery, so that the 
officers of the department had independent sources for maintaining its 
efficiency. The population in the fortress was like that of a city, for it 
was full of men of every kind. After the surrender, the inhabitants came 
out, and there was a continuous throng night and day for a week. 

" Tlie houses of the chiefs were fine lofty buildings, and there were 
open spaces, gardens and fountains. In the walls of the fort, which 
were of great thickness, chambers and rooms were constructed for the 
officers of the artillery, where, during all seasons, they could live in 
comfort, and keep up a fire of cannon and musketry. The fortress has 
one gate, and outside this gate there is another fort called Kamargarh, 
the walls of which are joined on both sides to the great fort. This was 
looked upon as an outwork, and was held by inferior ranks of men, 
such as musketeers and archers. Below this fort, but still on an 
elevated spot ' ano he fo t called Milgarh, which also is very strong. 
In comparison h fo ress, it seems at the bottom of the earth; 

but conipa ed w h h urface of the ground, it looks half-way up to 
the sky, Th be g th most advanced of the works, great care had 
been taken o s engthen with guns and other implements. Below 
this was an nhab ed p ace called Takhati, as large as a city. In 
short, the fort ess on of the wonders of the world, and it is im- 
possible to convey an idea of it to any one who has not seen it." ' 

^ Ibid) pp. i,t9Hi. 
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1 cannot identify the place mentioned as Pumb. In the Mahomedan 
history of the period no place of that name is 
mentioned. Tlie inscription says thai after 
arranging the affairs in the fort of Asir, Shih Jahtn went to the 
direction of Purab ( '^'^ "^Jji k.>**/J )• The Tlrikh-i 
Jahangiri says, that he went to the direction of Burhanpur {^j^ 
dJili^jjil,^). So, perhaps, Purab was a place in the direction 
of Burhanpur. Perhaps the scribe who inscribed the inscription mis- 
understood or mistook Purab {.^) Ji) for Burhanpur. ( Jji^Tji ) 

The TTiana Gazetteer gives the following account of the history ot 

the Mah&vli hill fort : " In the year 1485, Mahuli 

Mah&vli. along with other Konkan forts, was taken by 

Malik .Ahmad, afterwards the founder of the 

A h mad nagar dynasty. In 1635, Mflhuli surrendered to Shahu, and 

here Jijibai, the mother of Shivaji, occasionally took refuge with her 

young son. In 1636, it was invested by Khan Zllman and Sbahu 

forced to surrender. In i66t it was taken by Shivaji, though defended 

by a Rajput garrison. It was soon after given to the Mogbals but in 

1670, after a serious repulse and a siege of two nionths, it was taken by 

Moro Trimal, Shivaji's Peshwa or Prime Minister. It seems to have 

been held by the M&rfLthas till it was ceded by them to the English 

under the terms of the treaty of Poona, June 1817",' 

We read the following in the Bombay Gazetteer' about the Mahlvli, 

PfllasgAd and Bhandlrdaraug forts ; "Mahuli 

Jrhl^rSi "■■" ™ "■= hil.of,he....„a„e=,8,5f...high. 

is in the Shahapur sub-division about four miles 

north-west of Shahapur The fortifications are said to 

have been built by the Moghals and on the top are the ruins of a place 
of prayer and of a mosque." According to Captain Dickinson's survey in 
1818, as described in the Gazetteer, ' 'The hill has three fortified summits, 
Paiisgad on the north, MabuH in the centre, and Bhandargad in the 
south. Mahuli, the middle peak, isthelargest of the three, being upwards 
of half a mile long by nearly as much broad, with a plentiful supply of 

water and in many places fine soil The other two forts 

PSI&sgad to the north and Bhandargad to the south, can be reached, only 
up the heads of the narrow ravines which separate them from Mahuli. 
From the country below, Pllasgid alone is accessible. In Mahuli 

< Perhaps it is a Hindi wocd meaning ' East', as Bugg«led by Prof. Isfahani. 
' Bombay Gaietleer, VdL XIV, Thana, Places of Inleresl, p. »«. 
> Bombay GaiMtesr. Vol. 14, Thaaa, PUcea of IntsHt. p. aig. 
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and Bhandargad there were a few buildings which required a little 
repair, while Pdl&sgad and other works were rapidly going to decay. 
In Captain Dickinson's opinion the fort was untenable. In 1862, it 
was very dilapidated. Time, it was said, would shortly wipe away all 
traces of fortifications except small parts of the old wall and the 
foundations." 

The writer of the article in the Tliana Gazetteer, when he says, that 
" the fortifications are said to have been built by the Moguls," says that 
perhaps on old traditions. He has given no authority to say that, but this 
newly-discovered stone inscription confirms the oral tradition that the 
fortifications were re-built by the Moguls. The fortifications are of the 
three forts Mahavli, Ptifksgad and Bhandargad, the names of which 
are found in the inscription. 

Tlie place spoken of as >iSK?tT (Bhandftrdarang in the Hindi in- 
scription and as lJoj J j t Jif BandAr-darang in the Persian in- 
scription is the same as the Bhandargad of the Gazetteer. The 
word ii«5a7--MaBaA (i.e., storehouse) in the inscription, has the same 
signification as the word bhanddr which also means a store. 

The question is : Who had put up the stone ? I think, it was Raja 
Manohardas or one of his immediate successors 
Inscrijti'o^n?'* who put up the stone. The feet of the stone 
inscription being bi-lingual points to that conclu- 
sion. A part of the inscription is in Hindi and in Nagari characters. 
So, it must have been put Up by a Hindu governor. Had it been by a 
Mahomedan governor, possibly it would have been wholly in Persian. 
The ruins of a Mahomedan Musjid, referred to by the Gazetteer, point 
to the Mahomedan occupation and population, but the Hindi inscription 
points to the Hindu commandership of Manohardas. 

The discovery of the inscription confirms several 
SSpaon** known fact, and gi... some new fact,, not 

known before. 

(i) Firstly, it confirms the old tradition that the fortifications on the 
Mah&vli hill, consisting of the forts of Mah&vli, Pftl^sgad and Bhandar- 
gad were built by the Moguls. (2) It settles the fact that it were the 
officers of Aurangzeb who put up the fortifications in good order. 
(3) It gives some new facts about the commanders of the fort of Asir 
and Mahtlvli, not known from the books of History. 
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The A ncient History of the Sues Canal from the times of 
the Ancient Egyptian Kings. 
{Read i^lh April 1915). 
1. 
The present war, especially the development that has taken place 
in it since Turkey joined the war, has drawn fresh 
Introduction. attention of the civilized world to the Suez Canal 

which forms the highway between Eiwope and 
India. At such a time, the ancient history of the canal should interest 
many. The modern Suez Canal was constructed during the latter half 
of the last century. So, the title of the paper, viz., " the Ancient His- 
tory of the Suez Canal" may, perhaps, seem a little strange. But it is 
known, that there existed long- before the Christian era, a great an- 
cient canal which connected the Mediterranean Sea with the Red Sea, 
just as the modern Suez Canal does. The position of that ancient 
Canal was, in nearly half its course, well nigh near, and parallel to, 
the modern Suez Canal. It was specially so at the Suez end of it. So 
the old canal also may properly be called the Suez Canal. The object 
of this paper is to give a short history and account of that canal. 

As a Parsee student, I take an interest in the ancient history of the 
Persians. So, during my visit of Europe in 1889, to 
My visit of some attend the 8th Oriental Congress which met at 
of die centres of Stockholm in that year, 1 managed to see some of 
activity in Europe ^^^ most prominent places connected with the his- 
and Africa. tory of the Ach^emenians. Some of them are places 

of interest during the present war. 
One of such places was Constantinople with the Dardanelles or the 
Hellespont and the beautiful Bosphorus, to cross which for his invaa- 
tion of Scythia— the Saka ol the Behistun Inscriptions (I, 6),' the mod- 
ern Russian country between the Danube and the Don — Darius had put 
up a bridge. As said by Herodotus,' Darius commemorated this event 
by erecting two columns there with inscriptions in Persian and Greek. 

The nest important places I visited were Athens and the classical 
battlefield of Marathon, where one of the 15 decisive battlesof the world, 
referred to by Creasy', was fought, a battle which occupied the same 
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place ill ancient history as the battle of Tours (A.D. 732) in Later history. 
Had Darius won at Marathon, the whole of Europe would have, 
perhaps, as said by Professor Max Muller, become Zoroastrian, just 
as, had Abdul Rehman won at Tours, the whole of Europe would have 
become Mahomedan'. 

The third set of places, which 1 took an interest in, were in Egypt, 
the ruins of the old town of Memphis and the Isthmus of Suez. It was 
from Cairo that I had gone to the town of Suez, and from there, I had 
about 10 miles' ride towards the site of the old and the modem canals. 
Egypt has been held, since very ancient times, to be the principal 
„ highway of commerce between Europe and India. So, 

Effypt.tbe great .^ , ^ „ ^ >. ■ j . 

h i Vh w a y o f '*■ "^^' t'"^' ^" &re*t conquerors, who aimed at one 
commerce be- kind or another of World-empire, thought of conquer- 
'T5°A • ^'"'°** 'ng it. The ancient Greeks and Romans, the ancient 
Persians and the Macedonians, all tried to 'possess it. 
Great invaders of India, like Darius the Great and Alexander the Great, 
lirst thought of conquering Egypt and then India. Napoleon Bona- 
parte, that semi-Alexander, who thought of conquering India, thought 
of conquering it. 

II. 

We learn from various ancient authors and old travellers, that canals 
existed in many countries long before the Christian 
A"*^'^*.*^""*'* ' era. Ancient China had its inland artificial navigation 
by means of canals. The Imperial Canal in China, 
which was completed in 1329, was 1,000 miles long and took '.about 
40 days to navigate from one end to another. It was 30 ells (about 37ift.) 
in width. Instead of locks, as in the present canals, it had a system of 
sluices at which boats were hoisted up, Marco Polo thus describes this 
great canal of China : " You must understand tliat the Emperor 
hath caused a water-communication to be made from this city to Cam- 
haluc in the shape of a wide and deep channel dug between stream and 
stream, between lake and lake, forming, as it were, a great river on 
which large vessels can ply. And thus there is a communication all the 
way from this city of Caiju to Cambaluc ; so that great vessels 
with their loads can go the whole way, A level road also exists, 
for the earth dug from those channels has been thrown up so as to 
form an embanked road on either side.'" 

Col. Yule, quotes Rashiuddin to say, that " KGbiai caused the sides 
of the embankments to be rivetted with stones, in order to prevent the 
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earlh giving way. Along the side of the canal runs the high road to 
Machin, extending for a space of 30 days' journey, and thus has be«n 
pav'ed throughout, so that travellers and their animals may get along 

during th« rainy season without sinking in the mud 

Shops, taverns and villages line the road on both sides, so that dwelling 
succeeds dwelling without intermission throughout the whole space of 
40 days' journey."' 

According to the Avesta and Pahlavi books of the Parsees, canals 
existed in ancient IrAn from the early times of the 
Canals in Persia. Peshdftdian dynast}'. Minocheher (MHnushchihar) 
was the king of the dynasty, who is credited with 
the work of canals and such other irrigation works in Mesopo- 
tamia, the country of the Euphrates and the Hgris, which is now ruled 
over by Turkey, and where the modern famous Irrigation Engineer, Sir 
James Wilcox, made a long survey, a few years ago, to restore the 
country to its former prosperous state. 

The Bundehesh, in its chapter on rivers says : " The sources of the 
Frit (the Euphrates) river are from the frontier of ArOm, they feed upon 
it in SuristAn, and it flows to the Dijiat (the Tigris) ; and of this FrSt 
it is that they produce irrigation over the land. It is declared that 
Milnushchihar excavated the sources, and cast back the water all to 
one place, as it says thus : ' I reverence the Frtlt, full of fish, which 
MAnushrhihar excavated for the benefit of his own squi and he seized 
the water and gave to drink, ' " * 

The Pahlavi Minokkerad*, ZAdsparam* and the Dinkard ' also 
refer to the irrigation works of the ancient Iranians. 

Mirkond'. in his Rozat-us-Safa, speaks of king Minocheher as 
one who had dug a canal in connection with the Euphrates. His 
statement corroborates the Pahlavi Bundehesh. 

Not only has Egj-pt been the ancient highway of commerce with 
Mesopotamia, but it has also been a country of 
Lanif of?;anals ^ »"'="^"': canals. According to Herodotus, Sesostris 
■ (Ramses II), was the first Egyptian King, who 
supplied a lai^ number of canals to Egypt. " The entire face of the 
country was changed ; for whereas Egypt liad formerly been a region 
suited both for horses and carriages, henceforth it became entirely unfit 

■ Ibid, p. ITS, n. a. 

" Chapter XX. ion, Won, S, B. E„ Vol V. p. ^a 

^ Chapter XX VII. « : S. B. E., Vol. XXIV, p. 61. 

* Chapter XII. J.,. S. B. C, XLVII, p. ,3,. 

' Bool. VII. Chapter 1. j^-jo, S. B, E., Vol. XLVII, p. .1. 

- MirkhoniTi. Rauiat-i^Ssfa, translaled by Shea, pp. ,DS^. 
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for either. Though a flat country throughout its whole extent, it is now 
unfit either for horse or carriage, being cut up by the canals, which 
are extremely numerous and run in all directions. The king's object 
was to supply Nile water to the inhabitants of the towns situated in the 
mid-country, and not lying upon the river." ' 

.'According to Herodotus, it was after this introduction of numerous 
canals that Sesostris " made a division of the soil of Egypt among 
the inhabitants, assigning square plots of ground of equal size to 
all." ' He was, as it were, the first founder or introducer of a 
Town-Planning AcL Herodotus thought, that it was " from this 
practice, that Geometry first came to be known in Egypt, whence 
it passed into Greece." ' We know that the proverb-like words, 
" There is no royal road to learning," were derived from the words of 
Euclid used in Egypt, while going over a special royal route to the 
palace, in conversation with one of its kings, who asked him to 
devise some method of learning Geometry shortly or easily. He said 
in reply ; " There is no royal road to learn Geometry." 

The Suez Canal, which forms ihe subject proper -of this paper, was 
one of such canals in Egypt. Of all the Egyptian canals, this canal 
has; under different names in the different parts of its length, a long 
history of nearly 4,000 years. The history of this canal must begin 
with the history or with an account of the Isthmus of Suez, on a' 
part of which the ancient canal was dug and on which the modern 

III. 
The Physical Geography of the Isthmus of Suez shows, that the 

Isthmus was, at one time, covered with sea-water. 

The Isthmus of T^e ^eas on both the sides— the Mediterranean and 

Suei, Its I'hyaico- , _ , , „ ... 

Geo^ra p h i c a 1 t"^ Red— gradually receded and an Isthmus was 

condition. formed. The attempts of Man have, therefore, 

tried to restore the country to, as it were, its original 
primiUve natural state. In old historic times, the Red Sea ended, not 
at Suez as at present, but higher up at Serapium, where a gulf, 
called the Gulf of Heropolite, was formed. 1 give, at the end of 
this paper, a map of the canal, as reproduced from the one given 
by M. Menant in. his " Stfele de Chalouf." The plan shows, not 
only the position of a large part of the present canal, but also the posi- 
tion of the old canals of the Egyptian Neco and Persian Darius. 
TTie gulf is shown on this map. When the waters of the Red Sea 

• Herodotus. Bk. II.. loS. Rsnliiuon's HcrDdotu<, VaU II, p. 17°. 
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receded, the gulf gradually turned into a lake. This lake is, what is 
now known as, the Bitter Lake and is situated well nigh in the middle 
of the canal.. Between this lake, which was once a gulf, and the 
Red Sea, there remained for some time a narrow water-way, but that 
also was filled up subsequently. By the process of evaporation, and 
by gradual reclamation by the sand of the surrounding slippery banks 
and by the sand brought in there by the waves, the lake became 
shallow and shallower. An occasional big sea-wave from the Red Sea, 
raised at high tide by the force of winds, forced itself towards the lake 
and added to its depth ; but the more frequent process of evaporation 
and natural reclamation did its work, and made the lake shallow. The 
alternate strata of sandy soil and some marine animals show the 
alternate continuation of this state of affairs in ancient times. 

Coming to historical times, we find that the site of the canal, 
more than once formed an isthmus. It was an isthmus in the time 
of the very early kings of Egypt. Then, in the time of Neco, its 
physico-geographical state was changed and it was no longer a 
perfect isthmus. Then again, in the time of Darius 1 of the 
Achsmenian kings of Persia, it assumed the form of a strait or a canal. 
Then again it reverted to its ancient natural position of an isthmus. . 
Thus Trajan, the Roman king, is said to have again tried to turn its 
get^raphical condition. Thus attempts were more than once made 
to turn the isthmus into a strait or canal, though not always success- 
iidly. 

Strabo, while defending Homer against the criticisms made in his 

time, doubting the truth of the poet's statements. 

The Isthmus of excusessome of thestatements,on theground of their 

Strabo. being "fictions, — not the offspringjof ignorance, — but 

for the sake of giving pleasure and enjoyment" ', 

and justifies others as true. Among the latter class is included the 

Statement, that Homer's Menelaus " went by sea to Ethiopia." ' 

He says ; " They who assert that Menelaus went by sea to Ethiopia, 

tell us he directed his course, past Cadiz into the Indian ocean ; ' 

with which, say they, the long duration of his wanderings agrees, since 

he did not arrive there till the eighth year. Others, that he passed 

through the isthmus ' which enters the Arabian Gulf ; and others 
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again, through one of the canals. As to the navigation 

of the isthmus, or one of the canals, if it had been related by Homer 
himself, we should have counted it a myth, hut as he does not relate it, 
we regard it as entirely extravagant and unworthy of belief. We say 
unworthy of belief, because at the time of the Trajan war no canal ' 
was in existence. It is recorded that Sesostris, who had planned the 
formation of one, apprehending that the level of the sea was too high 
to admit of it, desisted from the undertaking. " " 

In another place,' Strabo, while saying that Homer was in ignor- 
ance of Egypt, Libya (Africa), the risings of the Nile and the Isthmus 
(Isthmus of Suez), sjjeaks of it (the isthmus) as " separating the Red 
Sea from the Egyptian Sea." Here we find that he speaks of the 
Mediterranean as the Egyptian Sea. 
According to Strabo *, the shortest route across Egypt was " toward? 
Heroopolis (near Suez), to which from Pelusium 
The ancient route (branch of the Nile) is the shortestroad (between the , 
a^roaa EgyP* ^la two seas)." HeroopoUs is spoken of as "situated 
S^gx). '" 'hat recess of the Arabian Gulf which is on the 

side of the Nile."' "Arabian Gulf" is here 
another name of the Ecythrsen Sea, now known as the Red Sea. The 
modern Bay of Suez was the ancient bay of Heroopolis. ° 
IV. 
We will now see, what the ancient classical authors have said about 
this ancient water way. Before we proceed to do 
Claasical Authors, so, in order to follow the old nomenclature about 
the seas, let us note that the two seas were 
variously named by the ancients. 

The canal connected the Mediterranean with the Red Sea. The 

Mediterranean Sea was known among the ancients 

The ancient names ^s the Northern Sea, while the Red Sea was 

^I^ bTtb^cl^u" ^Pok^" "^ ^* t*"^ Southern Sea or the Erythr^n 

Sea.' The Red Sea is spoken of by Arab writers 

as DaryM-Kaizoum (■ Jj 1^^)^' )■ '* '* ^° called from the name 

■ ThalutoMy. cfae canal on tbe Isthmus of Sud CDnntdrng tin MeditsTsnean wJIta Ike 
Red Sea. 

irabo. Bk. I. Chap. H, 31. Hamaton luid Falconor'a Traoslation, VoL I, pp. 6>m;m 
k. VH. Chap. Ill, 6. Hamnun Mid Fslconor's TranslaHon, Vol. I, p. 458. 
k. XVI. Chap. II, 30. Hamnt™ and Falamr'H Traiulation. Vol. Ill, p. ij6. 
«, XVI, Chap. IV, a. p. 18^ r.de fllBo /fca, XVII, Chap. Ill, ao, P- "9"- "Therettss 
□f the Arabian Culfi" IB the Gulf of Suu (/«>'', p. >9i> n- ■). 
lUii, VoL III., p. Hj. n.'3. 
' Herodotus, Bk. II, 1^ Rjtwlinson'f Herodotus, Vo] H, p- *44- 
• The Orieolal Geography of Elm Haukal by Oudey (iBoj). p, «. 
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of the city of Kalzoum situated on the west coast of the Ked Sea on the 
south of Suez. ' The Mediterranean Sea is spoken of by Arab Geo- 
graphers as Dary&i-Roum {("Jj ^j'jJ'J ')• 

Though Herodotus speaks of Sesostris, as the first Egyptian king 
Herod t *'*'* gave a number of canals to the Egyptians, he 

does not, like Pliny, as we will see later on, credit 
him with :l first attempt for the canal connecting the Red and the 
Mediterraneaji seas. He attributes the first attempt to Neco or Necos, 
the son of Psammetichus. He says : "This Prince was the first to attempt 
the construction of the canal to the Red Sea, — a work completed 
afterward by Darius the Persian, — the length of which is four days' 
journey, and the width such as to admit of two triremes being rowed 
along it abreast. The water is derived firom the Nile, which the canal 
leaves a little above the city of Bubastis, near PatumOs, the Arabian 
town, being continued thence until it joins the Red Sea. At first it is 
carried along the Arabian side of the Egyptian plain, as far as the chain 
of hills opposite Memphis, whereby the plain is bounded, and in which 
lie the great stone quarries ; here it skirts the base of the hills running in 
a direction from west to east ; after which it turns, and enters a narrow 
pass, trending southwards from this point until it enters the Arabian 
Gulf. From the northern sea to that which Is called the southern or 
Erythrsen,' the shortest and quickest passage, which is from Mount 
Casius, the boundary between Egypt and Syria, to the Gulf of Arabia, is 
a distance of exactly one thousand furlongs. ' But the way by the canal 
is very much longer, on account of the crookedness of its course. A 
hundred and twenty thousand of the Egyptians, employed upon the work 
in the reign of Necos, lost their lives in making the excavation. He at 
length desisted from his undertaking, in consequence of an oracle which 
warned him ' that he was laboiu"ing for the barbarian. ' The Egyp- 
tians call by the name of barbarians all such as speak a language 
different from their own. Necos, when he gave up the construction of 
the canal, turned all his thoughts to war. " ' 

Herodotus refers to the abovesaid attempt of Neco later on also.' 
He also refers again to the successful attempt of Darius. Referring to 
the Arabian Gulf, he says, that therein, " Darius conducted the canal 
which he n^de from the Nile."' 

' Vide IhiJ. Map in the front, and alao p. ij. 

' Ibid, p, 6. 

- The Rod Sea. . ■ 

' HemdotuB, Bk. 11, i$B. RHwliaBim'H Herodotus, VoL II, pp. >4i-4]. 

' Bk. rv, 4>. Rawlinwin's Herodotua. Vol. Ill, p. 31. 

" Hid rv. J9, p. jii 
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The statement of Herodotus about the successful attempt of Darius 
must be taken as authoritative, because he speaks of what he himself 
saw. He was in Egypt about 30 years afrerihedeathof Darius, and he 
saw the canal working. He speaks of the canal in the present tense. 

-Aristotle was the first to say that Sesostris had planned a canal over the 

land of the Isthmus of Suez. According to him, his 

Arislatle. (Sesostris') plan was to connect the Mediterranean 

and the Red Seas via the Pelusiac branch of the Nile. 

He wanted to lake advantage of the river Nile for nearly half the 

distance and then to connect the Red Sea with the Pelusiac branch of 

the Nile. 

Straboi, in his account of Egypt (Book XVII), while speaking ot 

canals, thus refers to the Suez Canal : " There is 

Strabo. another canal also, which empties itselfinto the Red 

Sea, or Arabian Gulf, near the city Arsince, which 

sortie call Qeopatris.' It flows through the Bitter Lakes, as they are 

called, which were bitter formerly, but when the above-mentioned canal 

was cut, the bitter quality was altered by their junction with the river, 

■ and at present they contain excellent fish, and abound with aquatic 

birds. 

" The canal was first cut by Sesostris before the Trojan times, but 
according to other writers, by the son* of Psammiticus, who only began 
the work, and afterwards died ; lastly, Darius the first, succeeded to the 
completion of the undertaking, but he desisted from continuing the work, 
when it was nearly finished, influenced by an erroneous opinion that 
the level of the Red Sea was higher than Eg)-?!, and that if the whole 
of the intervening isthmus were cut through, the country would be over- 
flowed by the sea. The Ptolemaic kings, however, did cut through it, 
and placed locks upon the canal, so iBat they sailed, when they pleased, 
without obstruction into the outer sea, and back again (into the canal). 

■ ■ . . " Near Arsince are situated in the recess of the Arabian 
Gulf towards Egypt, Heroopolis and Cleopatris ; harbours, suburbs, 
many canals and lakes are also near. There also is the Pha- 
groriopolite Nome, and the city of Phagroriopolis. The canal which 
empties itself into the Red Sea, begins at the village Phaccusa, to 
^hich the village of Philon is contiguous. The canal is 100 cubits 
broad, and its depth sufficient to float a vessel of large burden. These 
t^t^es are near the apes of the Delta." 

' Bk. XVII, CbaptBT I, ij_ Hamilton and Falconer's Translation. Vol. Ill, pp. 145-44. 
* It is tlie modem Sua. (Ibid. p. J43. n. 1). 
' Pharaoh Necho. (Had. p. 144. a. i). 
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Diodonjs Seculus, who lived in the first century before Christ, thus 
refers to the canal : " They have made a. canal of 
^^ Diodorus Secu- communication which goes from the Pelusiac Gulf to 
the Red Sea. Necos, son of Psammeticus com- 
menced it (and) Darius, king of Persia, continued the work ; but he 
stopped it, following the advice of some Engineers, who told him, that on 
(digging the ground, he will inundate Egypt which was found to be 
lower than the Red Sea. Ptolemy II, did not let the enterprise to be 
finished, but he got placed over the most favourable place in the canal, 
some Tery ingeniously contrived barriers or sluices which they open 
when they want to pass through and shut afterwards immediately. It 
is for this reason that the river takes the name of Ptolemy in the 
canal which empties itself in the sea at the place where the city of 
Arsinoe is built."' 

Pliny, while describing the Geography of the 

Pliny. gulfs of the Red Sea, thus speaks on the subject of 

the canal : — 

" We then come to the nation of the Tyri, and the port of the Dane!, 

from which place an attempt has been made to form a navigable canal 

to the river Nile, at the spot where it enters the Delta previously 

mentioned, the distance between the river and the Red Sea being 

sixty-two miles. This was contemplated first of all by Sesostris, king 

of Egypt, afterwards by Darius, king of the Persians, and still later 

by Ptolemy II,' who also made a canal, one hundred feet in width 

and forty deep, extending a distance of thirty-seven miles and a. half, as 

far as the Bitter Springs. He was deterred from proceeding any 

further with this work by apprehensions of an inundation, upon 

finding that the Red Sea was three cubits* higher than the land in 

the interior of Egypt. Some writers, however, do not allege this as the 

cause, but say that 'his reason (vas, a fear lest, in consequence of 

introducing the sea, the water of the Nile might be spoilt, that being the 

cmly source from which the Egyptians obtain water for drinking."' 

All the Classical authors, named above, have begun with the names of 

either Sesostris ( Rameses II ) or Neco. But, as said 

The omission of by Sir G. Wilkinson, the ruins on the bank of the old 

bv Classic 1 ' canal show, that the canal already existed in some 

Writers, form in the time of Rameses 11. That being the case, 

the name of Seti 1, who ruled before Rameses II, is 
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suggested on theauthorily of recent discoveries as that of the first Egyp- 
tian king, who may have possibly built at least a part of the canal. 
M. Maspero refers to a monument of this kind. ' 

The summary of We see from the above statements of the different 

me'S''^''"crf^'h^ Classical authors, that they vary, as to who it was 

different Classical ^^° ^'^^ successfully completed the canal. Their 

Authors. different statements can be summed up as 
follows :^ 

Herodotus.— (a) Neco (about B. C. 615) attempted the construc- 
tion of the canal. About 12,000 Egyptians died on the 
work. At last he desisted from further work in consequence 
of an oracle which said that he was labouring for the 
barbarian. 

(5) Darius completed the canal, of which the length was 4 days' 

Journey, and width sufficient to admit two triremes abreast. 
The water of the Nile was admitted .-it Bubastis. 

Aristotle. — Sesostris planned the canal. 

Strabo. — (a) Sesostris (Rameses II) planned it. 

(6) Some said Neco began it, but died before completing it. 

(c) Darius succeeded to complete it, but desisted to open it on 

account of the erroneous opinion that the level of the Red Sea 
was higher than the land of Egypt. 
(rf) Ptolemian kings cut it; using locks to prevent inundation from 
the Red Sea. 

Diodorus Seculus. — (a) Neco commenced it. 

(d) Darius continued it, but desisted through fear, lest the Red 

Sea, being higher in level, may run over the coimtry. 
(c) Plotemy II finished it with sluices. From his name the canal 
is called Plotemy's canal. 

Pliny. -^a) Sesostris contemplated it. 

(S) Then Darius contemplated it. 

(c) Ptolemy made the canal 100 feet in width, 40 feet in depth, 37^ 
miles in length. But he was deterred from opening it 
through the fear of (a) inundating the country and (S) spoil- 
ing the water of the Nile. 

< "UnAoaiuHatdulempideSetllaiKminuiiitreltuiulen activil^ d^ avuit RanuHs II. 
Hidtwc Ancieniw dn Pmplr* da I'Orint par Maspero, Sepli^mnw edilion of 190$. p. 170. n, f . 
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THE SUBZ CANAL. 
V. 

AH the vestiges of the canal of Darius, re terred to by Herodotus, Strabo 
and Diodorus, having been lost, some began to doubt 
Doubts OD the the statements. For example, though Herodotus has 
the statement of '"^tinctly stated that Darius had built the canal, sub- 
Herodotus, sequent classical authors, though admitting that he 
built it, added, that he desisted from completing it 
through some fear of inundating the country with the water of the Nile. 
Again, as late as 185^, the translators of Strabo — Hamilton and 
Falconer — said ; " About a century after Necho, Darius, the son of 
Hystaspes, made the undertaking, but desisted under the false impres- 
sion that the level of the Red Sea was higher than that of the Mediter- 



As to the question, who was tlie very first king of Egypt who 
The divergence first dug the Suez Canal completely, or to speak 
between Hero- more correctly, who first completed the connection 
fMters""^d"^e °f ^^^ ^^^ ^""^ ^""^ Mediterranean seas, the state- 
so-called difficul- ments of different classical scholars vary, as seen 
ties explained. above. 

Sir J. G. W^lldnson" thus explains the divergence of statements :— 
"Herodotus says Neco (or Necos) began the canal, and Strabo attri- 
butes it to ' Psamniiticus, his son '; but the ruins on its banks show that 
it already existed in the time of Remeses H, and that the statement of 
Aristotle, Strabo and Pliny, who ascribe its commencement at least to 
Sesostris' is founded on fact. That froni its sandy site it would require 
frequent re-excavating is very evident, and these successive operations 
may have ^ven to the different kings by whom they were performed 
the credit of commencing the canal. It is certainly inconsistent to 
suppose that the Egyptians (who of all the people had the greatest 
experience in making canals, and who even to the late time of Nero, 
. were the people consulted about cutting through the isthmus of 
Corinth-Luctan) should have been obliged to wait for its completion 
till the accession of the Ptolemies. The authority of Herodotus 
suffices to prove that it was completed in his time to the Red Sea ; and 
the monuments of Remeses at a town on its banks prove that it existed 
in his reign. Neco may have discontinued the re-opening of it ; 
Darius may have completed it, as Herodotus states, both here (Book, H, 
158) and in Book IV, Chap. 39 ; and it may have been re-opened and 
improved by the Ptolemies and again by the Arabs. " 

' " The GrOEraphr of Strabo. transUted by Handllon and PaLcof»r(iSj4)p. 6i, n. 3. 

■ Rawtbwn'i Hstodotus, Vol. II, p. 143. n. >. 

■ Or Ramw II. 
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Tbe so-called ^- Mina.at also meets the doubts raised on the 

difiicultjr of ground of the want of sufUcient engineering skill in 
s uiees, j|,g jjj^g ^f Darius. He says : 

" When we can prove to-day the existence of great works of canaliza- 
tion which have been accomplished since the 20th century before Jesus 
Christ in Egypt and Chaldea, one cannot say that the engineers of the 
time of Darius did not know the process of the Juices."' 

Some Classical writers subsequent to Herodotus said^ that Darius 
The sorfalled '^'"* '^^ Canal unfinished on account of the (I'fficulty 
difficulty <^ Darius of the level of the Red Sea being higher than that of 
■ of the land where the canal ran. The same difficulty is 
said to have, later on, deterred Ptolemy [i:om 
cc«npleting it. The difHculty was not real, and even if it existed, 
'it was one which could be easily surmounted in those times which 
were not without their irrigation experts. Wilkinson thus disposes ot 
this supposed difficulty. 

"The difierence of 13 feet between the levels of the Red Sea and 
Mediterranean is now proved to be an error. Pliny says, that Ptolemy 
desisted from the work, finding the Red Sea was 3 cubits (4^ feet) 
higher than the land of Egypt ; but, independent of our knowing that it 
was already finished in Herodotus' time, it is obvious that a people ac- 
customed to sluices, and every contrivance necessary for water of various 
levels, would not be deterred by this, or a far greater, difference 
in the height of the sea and the Nile, and Diodorus expressly states that 
sluices were constructed at its mouth. If so, these were on account of 
the diflerent levels, which varied materially at high and low Nile, and at 
each tide, of 5 to 6 feet, in the Red Sea, and to prevent the sea-water 
from tainting that of the canal. The city of Eels, Phagroriopolis, was 
evidently founded on its banks to insure the maintenance of the canal. 
The place of the sluices appears to be traceable near Suez, where a 
channel in the rock has been cut, to form the mouth of the canal."' 

We saw above, that according to different Classical authors, the Red 
Sea was connected by different kings with the Medi- 
T^ connection (erranean through the Nile. But it was not at the 
different places. same place on the Nile that the different kings con- 
nected the canal with the river. Sir J. G. Wilkinson 
says on this point ; 
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" The commencement of the Red Sea Canal was in different places al 
various periods. In the time of Herodotus, it left the Pelusiac branch, 
a little above Bubasds ; it was afterwards supplied with water by the 
Amnis Trajanus, which left the Nile at Babylon ( near old Cairo), and 
the portion of it that remains now begins a. short distance from Bel- 
bays, which is about ii miles south of Bubastis. Strabo must be 
wrong in saying it was at Phacusa, which is too low down the 

VI. 

Let us here take a brief look into tlie history of the ancient ruling 
The dynasties of dynasties of Egypt, so that we may thereby better 
^ ^d'^"*' ^^'^' "'"'erstand the times of the- different builders- and 
The early Egyp^ repairers of the Canal. Leaving'asi^the very remote 
tian kings. periods, Egypt was governed, about^BQP years be- 

fore the Christian era, by a line of kings, known as " th^bepherd 
Kings," who belonged to the shepherd tribes that KSd g""* 
to Egypt from Chaldea and Phienecia. They founded tlX 'T^*" 
dynasty of the rulers of Egypt. Rameses II, supposed to be k^"""* 
as Sesostris by the Greeks, ruled in the 14th century before Christ* ^* 
belonged to the 19th dynasty. He is said to have made an attePP' 
to convert the Mediterranean and the Red seas via a branchof the Ni^' 
but failed. Neco, who was more successful in building the canal, rule, 
in Egypt in the 7th century B. C. His canal began at Bubastis ana 
finished at Heroopolis upto which the Red Sea then ran. His canal is 
said to have still left some traces of its existence. 

The Persians formed the 27th ruling dynasty of Egypt." Cyrus the 
Great, who fought against, and subdued, Croesus of 
dyi^Mty in Egypt" Lydia, was enraged against Amesis II, of Egypt, 
because he had sympathised with Crcesus. So, 
his son Cambyses, wbo was known by the Egyptians as MesutrA 
KambatheC, invaded Egypt, to avenge the wrong done to his father. 
He conquered Egypt and became the first king of the 27th dynasty. 
The ancient town of Cambysu, situated on the Gulf of Suez, derived its 
name for Cambyses, because he founded the city to keep there the 
invalids of his army. ' His policy in Egypt was, like that of his father 
Cyrus, that of toleration. He got his name written in the cartouche, a 
fact symbolising his sovereignty. After him, there ruled in Egypt his 
successors, Darius, Xerxes, Artaxerxes, Darius II (Darius Nothas), 
Artaxerxes II. The Egyptians then overthrew the Persian rule and 

' &r J. WUkinBon in Rawlinson's HerodDlua. Vol. II. p. 343, n, «. 

' A History of Ihe BgypIiBn people hy Budge, p. 144. Viiie pp. I44-49i for Ihc Pftslan kings 
of^ypt. 
> Pliny's Bk. VI, Chap. 33. Bastock and Rilc'it Translation, Vol. II, p. 9^. 
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became independent. After a few years, Artaierxes III (Ochus), re- 
conquered Egypt in 340 B. C. Then, Alexander the Great defeated his 
successOT Darius and conquered Egypt. Afterwards during the rule 
of the Romans, during the reign of Anastasius I (A. D. 491 to 518), 
the Persians a^in invaded Egypt (A. D. $02-5), but they did not 
remain there long. On being paid a ransom, they restored Egypt to 
Anastasius. 

Mr. Dalton, while speaking of the influence of Persian Art upon the 
Western Byzantine Empire, says that " the Per^ns 

HTIlft*'"''''*"*^'''^ were the middlemen who traded with the Farther 
Middlemen b e - ^ , , ■ .- , .„ ., - , 

tw«en the West ^^^^ '< t"^y introduced figured silk textiles into the 
and the East. Byzantine Empire. '"' But, it seems, that Persia 

supplied its people as middlemen in trade even 
before the flourishing times of the Byzantine Empire. 

Darius the Great, had a great liand in making Persians the middle- 
jj . men in trade with the Further East. He was the 

first Persian monarch who aimed at the advance- 
ment of the knowledge of Geography during his various military ex- 
[JedilJons. He iiad ordered his admiral, Scylax, to sail down the Indus 
from Cashmere and Punjab to the Arabian Sea and then to sail 
across the coast to Persia. Tliis exploring ' naval expedition seems to 
have had for its object the development of trade between India and the 
West. 

Thus, it is natural that Darius, wanting to develop trade between 
the East and the West, should undertake the work of a great canal 
in his newly conquered country of Egypt. 

Some writers say, that Ptolemy II {about B. C. 370) whs the first 

. _ Egyptian king, who completed the canal. We 

Ptl)*l^"'n ^^ ^''^"^ ""^ ^^^^ examination-of the statements of 

old Classical authors, that this is not correct. As said 

hy M. M^nant, he only repaired the canal which had fallen out of use 

by being filled up with silt. There was a further change before his 

time in the geographical condition of that part of the Red Sea, and that 

change had led to its disuse. When Queen Cleopatra (about B. C. 30) 

wanted to take her ships down the Red Sea through the canal, she could 

not do so, as the canal was silted up. 

Ihe canal, as completed by Darius and repaired 

Th^ftMH^e ^^ Ptolemy II (Ptolemy Philadelphus) and by some 

times of Trajan subsequent rulers of Egypt, existed in the times of 

and Hadrian, the Roman Emperors Trajan (A. D. 98-117) and 

Hadrian (A. D. 117-138). 

' ■■ Bytandno Art ud Archsology, " by O. M. Dalton, p. ,«• 
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The canal; which was open till tlie time of the Koina.n occupation ol 
The CalLpa, The Egypt, was latterly silted. The silt was removed and 

''^^ i" J""* ^""^ the canal was repaired and reopened by Calipli 
of Caliphs Omar „ , , - - ■ - • j 

a D d At-Mansour On'^'', who saw the necessity of doing so, in order 
Abou Gafer. to send Egyptian corn to Arabia. His services in this 

direction were recognized by the Mahomedan community by conferring 
upon him the title of Amiru-'l-mu'-minin, i.e.. Commander of the 
Faithful. This title, enjoyed by all the subsequent Khalifs, had an 
origin in this event. Omar got this work done in Hijri 20, i.e., 640 
A. D, through Amron-Ben Al.-As.* 

One Caliph reopened the canal for feeding his co-religionists, and 
another Caliph closed it for starving his co-religionists who happened 
to oppose him. It is said, that the second Abasside Caliph aJ-Mansour 
Abou G&fer or Abou-Giafer-al-Mansour, who ruled in Persia, got this 
canal closed in 770 A.D. about 134 years after Caliph Omar. He had a 
quarrel with one of the descendents of Ali, who possessed Medina. 
This descendent drew his supply of corn from Egypt via this canal. 
The Caliph therefore asked his Governor in Egypt to close the canal, so 
that no grain could go from Egypt through the canal to Medina. The 
canal thus filled up has never been re-opened and the subsequent 
ravages of time and weather have left only traces here and there of its 
former existence. = One faint attempt was latterly made to make it 
navigable. That was done by Al-Hakim in A. D. 1000. This was 
done for a passage of small boats, but that even, not along the whole 
line to the Red Sea. Mahomed Ali' shut it up altogether;* 

The old Arabian name of Suez was Soea. ' Later Mahomedan authors 

The Arabian and speak of the Gulf of Suez as Bahr^l-Souey_s, i,*., 

Mahomedan names the Sea of Suez." The old Greek name of the 

of Suez. j,[|y whose site is now occupied by modem Suez 

was Arsinoe. ' 

'■Sal Wilkinxm in HawlinKiii-s Herodotus. Vol. II, p. !«■ "■*■ L* S«le de Chalouf. par M 
Mteuitp. 10. 

' La St^lB dc Chalouf. par M. Minanl. p. (o. Sir J. Wilkiraoo in Rawlinson's Hccodatus. 
VoL 11., 343. "--I- 

' Sir G. Wilkinson in RawlhiKni's Herodotus. Vol. II, p. 143. n. 4. 

our Abou Cufu KHns to be the Abu Jahir of the PabUvi 
iy Aay£dffdr4-Zarirdn, Sbatroiha.r.Ainin, Ate, p. HI. 

« Pliny. Bk. VI, Chap. 33. Boalock and Riley's Traiulatlon. Vol. II, p. 9a. 

• Pliny. Boatock and Riley'i Edition. Vol. I, p. 493, n. i. 

' Pliny, Bk. v. Chap. ti. Hid. p. 413, n. 6. 
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VII. 

We have referred above to some recent scliolars who have tried to 
explain the divergence between Herodotus and 
covert^ Ibout ''Ihe "'^^ classical writers, and who have replied to the 
canal of Dariu«. objections raised against the successful attempts 

of Darius. We will now refer to some recent dis- 
coveries of the stelsE or pillars of king Darius near the site of the 
modem canal, which settle, once for all, the doubts about the state- 
ment of Herodotus, vis., that Darius had completed the canal. 

It was the practice of the Achiemenian Kings of Persia to inscribe on 
stones some events of their reign. The oldest 
D ri^ t^"^*" "^ inscription of that kind hitherto discovered is that 
memorative columns' °^ Cyrus the Great, the founder of the dynasty, 
and the latest is that of Artaxerxes Ochus. 
Darius the Great was most known for such inscriptions. He in- 
scribed both on the sides of mountains and on columns. Among his 
mountain inscriptions, the best known is that on the rock of the moun- 
tain Behistun [lit. the p\a,cs {stana) of God (baga)], a rock rising 
perpendicularly from the plain to a height of about 1,700 ft. In this 
inscription, he gives, as it were, his short autobiography, describing the 
principal events of his reign. He was fond of erecting stela or pillars 
. in the countries which he conquered. On these pillars he inscribed 
the principal deeds which he accomplished. For example, we learn 
from Herodotus, that during his expedition against Scylhia, in his 
march to the Istri, he built his pillars on the Bosphorus. Herodotus' 
says : " He likewise surveyed the Bosphorus, and erected upon its 
shores two pillars of white marble, whereupon he inscribed the names 
of all the nations which formed his army,— on the one pillar in Greek, 
on the other in Assyrian characters. " 

p|. III. p. Sq. 

Syrian. George Rawlinsoo eoirocts him in his follow- ■ 
ing obaervationE : " II was natucai chat the Persians who i« up trilingual iiucriptkms in the 

biKngaal reconI«in other places. Thus in Egypt they would havo Ihar iiuoiplionE in the 
Ucroglyphic aa well a> the Persian character, of which the vase in St Mark's, El Vtmice, is a 
BpflOmen. In Greece tlwy would use, besidefi thAr own. the Grade language aad character 
Heroilotiu. however, is oo doubt inaccurate when he speaks here of Assjiriait letleo. The 
langua^ andcharBclor used in the inscription would be rhe Persian, and not the Assyrian. 

to have been ignorant Hiat in 1^ arrow-headed lnscnpt>ons which he saw, botii the letters and 
Che langtiagce varied. Tfaero are, in point of Fact, at least ax dilTcrflnt l>pc4 of cuneiform 
writing, »!•„ tlio oldScythJc, Babjlonian, the Sumanian. the Anneoian. the Scylhic of Ifie 
trilingiial tablets, Che Assyrian, and die Achsmenian Persian. Of thse the first four are to a 
certain mteoC connected i but the Assyrian and Achiemenian PMsian differ totally from them 
and from each other (Hawlinsons Herodotus. Vol. HI, p. So, n. i\ 
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". . . . Some time afterwards, the Byzantines removed these pillars 
to thdr own city, and used them for ari altar which they erected to 
Orthesian Diana.' One block remained behind : it lay near the temple 
of Bacchus at Byzantium and was covered with Assyrian writing. 
The spot where Darius bridged the Bosphonis was, I think, but I 
speak only from conjecture, half way between the city of Byzantium 
and the temple at the mouth of the strait. 

" Darius was so pleased with the bridge thrown across the strait by 
the Saintan Mandrocles, that he not only bestowed upon him all the 
customary presents, but gave him ten of every kind. Mandrocles, by 
way of offering first fruits from these presents, caused a picture to be 
painted which showed the whole of the bridge, with King Darius 
sitting in a seat of honour and his army engaged in the.passage. This 
paintir^ he dedicated in the temple of Juno at Samos, attaching 
to it the inscription following :— 

' The fish-fraught Bosphorus bridged, to Juno's fane 

Did Mandrocles this proud memorial bring ; 

When for himself a crown he'd, skill to gain. 

For Samos praise, contesting the Great King. 

" Such was the memorial of his work which was left by the archi- 
tect of the bridge," 

Following his above practice, Darius had erected several pillars tin 
ThBdUcovery at Egypt to commemorate his achievement of digging 
two Parseipolitan successfully the canal connecting the Red and the 
monuments near Mediterranean seas. Relics of several such 
the caoal at the end , c j .1. j c. 

of the ^gfateenth monuments were found near the modem Suez 
century. Canal. M. M^nant, in his learned and interesting 

paper, entitled, La St^le de Chalouf, refers to their discoveries. 

It was in 1799, that a pillar was for the first time discovered by M. 
Ro^irre on the north of Suez, at about 6\ hours' march from it M. 
Rozi#rre had, when he saw the pillar, copied as 3 specimen a feu- 
words of the inscription. These words read : Daryavus Khsha- 
yathiya vazarka, i.e., Darius the great king. 

M. E}e^^lliers, who accompanied M. Rozi^rre in the expedition ot 
^ypt from France, had come across the relic of another Parsei- 
poli(a.n pillar near Serapium. 

* " That ia. Diana, who k 
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For nearly more than hall' a century, the subject of the discovery 
of the Parseipolitan monuments of Darius near the 
of^ e'''Th"'^3 present canal was forgotten. But in 1866, it was 
monameot o f ^g^i" revived. The operations of M. Lesseps for 
Darius in the digging the modern canal, the rough idea of which 
o^'^hatoS/ ^""^ ""^ ^^^ conceived by Napoleon I, revived the 
subject 

In March i866, the attention of M. Charles de Lesseps, the son of M. 
Ferdinand de Lesseps, was, while looking ai^er the work of dig^ng 
the present Suez Canal, drawn to a Parseipolitan monument near the 
village of Chalouf. He sent a sketch of one ot the stones of 
the monument, drawn by the Suez Canal Company's doctor, M. Terrier, 
to Paris, to M. Mariette, who thereupon asked for further in- 
formation and particulars. So, M. Fred, de Lesseps sent his son 
Charles de Lesseps with the Canal Company's two otlier officers to 
the spot to make further researches. M. Charles de Lesseps carried on 
the work of excavation. He found that some of the blocks of stone were 
blackened by fire, which some one had, at one time, ignited under the 
shadow of the pillar. He found some blocks with cuneiform inscrip- 
tions and some with Egyptian hieroglyphics. He took to the village of 
Chalouf those blocks that could be easily carried and covered again 
with earth those, about 15, that could not be carried away easily, so 
that they may be preserved from destruction. 

M. Mariette then sent M. Luigi Vassalli to take prints or stamps of 
the fragments that were collected and to make further report after 
further observations. 

In June 1866, M. Fred, de Lesseps communicated to M. Mariette 
Discovery o f tlie discovery of the relics of two other Parseipolitan 
! of which was near Serapium. 



In July 1887, M. E. Naville communicated to M, M^nant the news 
of the discovery of another monument at Tell-el-Maskhutah, about 18 
kilometers from IsmEtilia. 

Thus we have in all references to six monuments. But M. M^nanf 
thinks that the one referred to by M. Fred de Lesseps, as found at 
Serapium, is, perhaps, the same as that referred to above, as found 
by M. Devilliers in about 1799. From the different positions of the 
monuments, M. Minant thinks, that Darius's monuments were on both 
the banks of his canal. Writing in 1887, about zo years after the disco- 
very of the monuments seen by M. Fred, de Lesseps while digging the 
Suez Canal, M. M^nant expressed a fear, that the monuments may not 
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be in the same cunditioii, as they were in, when seen in 1866. Now 
in 1915 their condition must be much more worse. 

Of all these, the one found at Chalouf, was the only one which had, 
when discovered, presented itself in a comparatively pretty good state to 
be examined and deciphered. Its condition at present must be per- 
haps bad. Some of the fragments of this column are, as said above, 
' preserved at the village of Chalouf, but of others that were again 
covered over with sand by M. F. de Lessep's, one cannot say what 
their present condition is. 

The discovery of the monument of Chalouf has a historical value, . 

because its inscription determines the question, 

Value of the dis- whether Darius had successfully completed the 

^Tlf ChaJoJf."""" •=«"a' »■■ not. Herodotus said, that he did. As 

said above, as he had travelled in Egypt a few. 

years after the death of Darius, he must have seen the canal working. 

So, his statement must be authoritative. But the statements of other 

classical writers after him threw some doubts upon the veracity of his 

assertion. This inscription, which commemorates Darius's work of 

the canal, confirms the statement of Herodotus and decides the ' 

question that Darius did complete the canal successfully. 

vni. 

M. Minant has given in his paper. La St^le de Chalouf, the 

Test of the Inscription, as deciphered by him. 

The Text and the f^om the sketch received in Paris. I give 

Translation of the , .u . 1 .- c l- c- l . 

Cbalouf Inscription. "^^^ "'^ translation from his French trans- 

" Ormuzd is a great God ; He has created the Heaven ; He has 
created this Earth ; He has created Man 1 He has given to man good 
principle {Siatish) ; He has made Darius king ; He has given to king 
Darius a great Empire. 

" 1 am Darius, great king, king of kings, king of these countries 
(well populated), king of this vast land, who commands afar and near, 
son of Hystaspes of the Achimenedes. 

" Darius, the king, says : I am a ParsI (Persian) ; (As a) Persian, I 
govern Egypt. 1 have ordered to dig this canal starting from the Nile ; 
it is the name of the river which runs in Egypt up to the sea which 
comes from Persia. 

" Thus the canal has been dug here. 
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I have ordered this canal and 1 have said : Commence 
from .... this canal up lo the shores of the sea ..... 
Such is my wish." 

The latter part of the inscription is much mutilated. But the first 

part is well preserved. It appears, that this first 

An Avesta pa- p^^^ ^f (h^ inscription of this great worshipper 

rallel of a part of '^, ., ,, j . - ,. ., , ,_ 

th« inscription. of Ahura Mazda is m hne with a passage of the 

Avesta. The first part of the inscription on the 

monument, as given by M. M^nant, runs thus : 

Baga vazarka Aura mazda& hiya agmftnam ad& hya iniSm bumim 
adaJl hya martiyam adft 
Translation — Ormuzd is a great God. He has created the Heaven. 
He has created this Earth. He has created Man. 

Now compare this with the following words of ya^na tChap.XXXVII, 
I,) which form the daily Parsee prayer to say grace at meals. 

Ith& &t yazamaidg Ahurem Mazd^m yi gftmcbA ashemchft dit 
apaschi dftt uravrdoscht vanghuhish raochaschfi dfit bumimchS vispli- 
cha vflhO. 

Translation. — We thus invoke here Ahura Mazda, who created 
animals and com, who created water, good trees and light, who 
created earth and all good things. 

IX. 

I have referred above to the help given by the Lesseps, father and 
son, to the cause of the discovery of the monuments 
^ *'h'^ w'^rf'"'' °^ Darius. It was while working at the excavation 
Canal. ™ of the present Canal, that they and the other officers 

of the Suez Canal Company came across the relics of 
the monuments. So, I will finish my paper by a very briefaccountof the 
present successful attempt of the Suez Canal, hoping that it would 
interest many at the present juncture of war, when the Canal is one of 
the seats of fight betwten the belligerents. 

Napoleon Bonaparte, who is spoken of as semi-Alexander for his 

attempts and aims at what is now spoken of as 

The first con- World-empire, was drawn towards Egypt by 

mS!,™ ° Cmal ■""■•"«>' *e ••■"• ™»- "iih "liich. ATesander th= 

by Napoleon. Great and Darius the Great were drawn, vis., to 

be master of the East as well as of the West. 

It is s^d, that it was he (Napoleon), who first conceived the idea of 
connecting the Mediterranean and the Red seas by a canal of the 
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modem type. At the end of the [8th century, he had asked M. Lepire, a 
great Engineer, to submit a scheme, but that movement had no result. 
It is now said, that, even had Napoleon succeeded in digging the Suez 
Canal, his enterprize would have been a great linancial failure, 
because his were the times of sailing ships, which would not have dared 
to withstand the difficulties ot the shoals, calms and contrary winds 
met with in the canal. They were not the times of steamers which 
have the steam power to control these difficulties. The old route 
between Europe and India, vis., tliat via the Cape of Good Hope was 
11,739 miles, but the present route via the Suez Canal is 7,628 miles. ' 
Still, the sailing ships of Napoleon's time would have preferred the 
long circuitous way of the Cape of Good Hope to the comparative more 
risky passage of the Suez Canal. 

For various reasons Napoleon's conception of the canal did not take 
any practical shape. In 1830, General Chesney of England is said to . 
have made a favourable report of the practicability of the canal, and 
said, that it can be built by any one nation. But it was left to M. 
Lesseps to undertake the work. He matured the scheme during the 
period of 1849 to 1854. On 30th November 1854, Mahomed Said, the 
then Pasha or Khedive of Egypt, asked M. Lesseps to form a Commis- 
sion to float a Universal Suez Canal Company. 

M. Lesseps appointed a Commission of Engineers to design the 
Canal, and of Directors to float the Company. The Commission met in 
1855 and finished its work in 1856. They cojisidered over the different 
systems of canals. 

Modern Canals are of three kinds : — 
" (a) Canals with locks to raise boats from one level to another. 
(i) Canals in low-lying districts with an uniform level from one 
end to another. When connected with the sea, they have 
works at both ends defending them against encroachments 
by the sea. 
(c) Canals without locks and having unchecked communication 
with the sea." 

The Suez Canal, as it is constructed now, is of the third class. It 
draws its water both from the Mediterranean and the Red seas,, whose 
levels are nearly equal. 

The English Engineers ot the above Commission preferred the first 
class, T'(7^, one with locks, suggesting that the canal itself may be 
about 25 feet above the sea level. The foreign engineers preferred the 
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third class, suggesting^ the level of 27 feet below sea level. In June 1856, 
the recommendation of the foreign Engineers was approved. When 
the Company was floated, half the number of shares were taken by the 
Pasha (Khedive) of EgypL The other half were taken by others, 
among whom the principal portion was held by the French. The work 
commenced in i860. Among the conditions arranged with the Pasha, 
were the following :— 

.t he built a fresh 



(i) That the Pasha was to supply forced labour for the canal. 

(c) That the land on the hanks of the canal may belong to the 
Company," 

After the work commenced, the Pasha of Egypt asked Sir John 
Hawkshaw to make a report on the work, but he died before the 
report came in. He was succeeded by Ismail Padsha, who refused to 
confirm the concessions made by his predecessor. Lord Palmerston 
had no liking for the Canal. So, it is possible, that he suggested 
the refusal. The reason of Palmerston's opposition to the canal 
was this r If the canal was built, Britain, as the principal Power 
trading with the East, would be the most interested party in the 
work of the canal. That interest would lead to some kind of inter- 
ference in the affairs of Egypt. That interference may lead to friction 
with France. Later events showed that Palmerston's fears were true 
to some extent. 

The dispute between the new Pasha and the Canal Company was 
referred to the arbitration of the French Emperor, Napoleon III, who 
decided, that as a return for the withdrawal of the concessions, the 
Company may be given a sum of about £ goo.ooo. 

Later on, when the Canal was finished and began working pretty 
well. Lord Salisbury saw the necessity of having a great hand in the 
administration of the canal. So, he quietly worked in the matter and 
purchased a large number of shares from Egypc. 

The Suez Canal, both ancient and modern, is, from the point of vtew 
of the sandy desert tract through which it passed and passes, a great 
engineering work. But otherwise its construction is simple. It is 
about 100 miles in length. It has an average depth of about 
26 feet. Its width is about 72 feet at the bottom, and 300 to 300 at ils 
topmost banks. On an average it takes about j6 hours to cross it 
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Recorded instances of children having been nourished 
by Wolves and Birds of Prey. 

{Read before the Bombay Natural History Sonety on -jth May iSSt/.) 

The wolf is, as its very name shows, a. ferocious and blood-thirsty 
animal. The word is the same as the Sanscrit Vrika (Av. Vehrka, Pah), 
and Pers. gi^rg and Lat. Vulpes, Germ, wolf) and comes from an old 
Aryan root, varek, ( flw ), to tear off. Though by nature a ferocious 
animal, as implied by the root of the word, it is susceptible of enter- 
taining towards mankind parental or human feelings. TTiis paper is 
intended to describe a case of this tender feeling as recorded In India, 
and to state a few similar cases, as narrated in old classical literature, 
of wolves and birds of prey.. 

1 was travelling in Northern India in the tarly pan of 1887, and when 
I was at Agra at the end of March, 1 was attracted to a place known 
as Secundra, which contained a tomb of Mariam, a Christian wife 
of the great Akbar, who had, in accordance with his views of tolerating 
different religions, taken to his harem, wives of different nationalities. 
1 went there to see, if there was anything specially Christian in the tomb 
of that queen, as there was something specially Hindu in the royal 
chambers of his Hindu wife at Fatehpur Sikri. Though 1 saw nothing 
there specially Christian, I was pleased with my visit to that place, 
as I saw there a man who was generally known as the wolf-boy. A boy 
of the Secundra Church Mission Orphanage, which is located there, 
drew my attention to this man, whose history reminded me of what 1 
had read in classical literature of ferocious and blood-thirsty animals 
turning at times tender and kind-hearted. I will describe the histcwy 
of this boy in the words of Rev. Mr. Lewis, who published a short 
history of the Secundra Orphanage in 1885. He says of this boy : — 
" On February 4th, 1867, he was sent to the Superintendent of the Or- 
phanage by the Magistrate ot Bulandshahr, with the statement that he 
had been taken cut of a wolfs hole or den. Some natives, it turned out 
00 further enquiry, had been travelling by some unfrequented part of 
the jungle in the Bulandshahr district and had been surprised to sec a 
small boy, of five or six years of age, walking about on his hands and 
feet. On drawing near to see this strange sight, they were amazed to 
see the boy disappear quickly withit] the interior ol a large hole, which, 
on close inspection, turned out to be the dwelling place of some wild 
beast. Finding that all efforts to unearth the boy were fruitless, and 
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fearing to venture in after him, they set off lo report the unusual occur- 
rence to the Magistrate Saheb of Bulandshahr. This gentleman on 
hearing the story despatched messengers to the spot, with instructions 
to light a fire at the mouth of the cave, so as to force out the occupant 
of the hole by means of the smoke. TTiis was done, and on the blind- 
ing and choking fumes making their way into the furthest comer of the 
hole, a fine snarling she-wolf sprang forth with a bound, and after 
scattering the bystanders in considerable terror, rushed away for safety 
and dear life. A moment later the boy too came forth, when he fell an 
easy prey to those intent on securing him. On conveying him to the 
Magistrate, the boy was found to be speechless, imbecile, and as near 
an approach to an animal as a human creature can possibly be. Vege- 
table food was offered to him ; but this he refused. And it was only 
when meat was placed before him that he would eat. Finding it im- 
possible to ever make the boy rational and useful, the Magistrate for- 
warded him to Secundra, with the request that he might be allowed an 
asylum there." 

This is the short history of the boy as given, in the book referred 
to above. Though wanting in the most ordinary intelligence, he seemed 
to be sensible of many things. He is reported, in the took in question, 
to be sociable and unselfish, and "alwa)^ willinj^ to share his numerous 
gifts with any one caring to have them." Owing to the lateness of age 
at which he was brought to the Orphanage he could not be taught to 
speak, though the attempts of the authorities of the Orphanage in 
other respects have been successful. At the time, when I saw him, he 
was asked by a boy of the Orphanage, by means of signs, to walk like 
a wolf. He did so on his hands and feet. Then he made me some 
signs which were interpreted to me as a desire to have some money 
for smoking cheroots, of which, I was told, he was very fond. At the 
time when he was first brought to the Orphanage he walked like an 
animal on his hands and feet, but he was soon taught to walk erect. 
At first he did not allow clothes to be put on him. He tore and threw 
them away ; however, he was soon brought round to the use of these. 
His desire for raw meat only as food was gradually subdued for that 
of vegetables and ordinary cooked food. He is very ugly in appearance. 
It is supposed that the boy must have come across the path of a she- 
wolf, and that she, having lost her young ones, treated him with 
motherly kindness and care in place of her little ones; or that she 
must have stolen the boy from the side of his mother, as is very fire- 
quently the case in the poor cottages of many villages in the North- 
Western Provinces, and then instead of devouring him, must have 
entertained some attachment for him. 
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TTie Rev, Mr. Lewis says that Secundra Orphanage has been the 
home of two other wolf-boys and one wolt-girl. My attention was 
kindly drawn by a friend to the proceedings of 1875 of the Bengal 
Asiatic Society, before whom a paper was read on a similar subject by 
the geologist, Mr, V. Ball. Tliis paper contains a short account of one 
of the two boysrefefred to, supplied to Mr. Ball by the Rev. Mr. 
ErhanJt, the then Superintendent of the Secundra Orphanage. The 
account says of one of the boys that " he was brought to us on March 
5th, 1872. He was found by Hindus who had gone hunting wolves 
in the neighbourhood of Mynpuri, had been burnt out of the den, and 
was brought here with the scars and wounds still on him. In bis 
habits he was a perfect wild animal in every point of view. He drank 
tike a dog, and liked a bone and raw meat better than anything else. 
He would never remain with the other boys, but hide away in any 
dark comer. Clothes he never would wear, but tore them up into fine 
shreds. He was only a few months among us, as he got fever and 
and gave up eating. We kept him for a time by artificial means, but 
eventually he died." 

Mr. Erhardt says further on : " Neither of the above are new cases 
however. At the Lucknow mad-house there was an elderly fellow only 
four years ago, and may be there now, who had been dug out of a 
wolves' den by a European doctor, when I forget, but it must be a 
good number of years ago. " 

Ancient classical literature holds before us several cases of such mira- 
culous escapes of children at the hands of ferocious animals and birds, 
like the wolf and the eagle. 

(1) The case of Romulus and Remus is well known to many of us. 
Amulius, a king of Alba Longa, who had deprived his elder brother, 
Numitor, of his rightful claim to the throne, being fearful lest the 
heirs of Numitor might rise against him, caused his son to be murdered 
and his daughter Silvia to be made a Vestal virgin. Silvia iMing 
violated by Mars gave birth to two sons, Romulus and Remus, who 
together with their mother were ordered to be drowned in a stream 
of the Tiber, whence they were carried by a she-wolf, who had come 
there to satiate her thirst, and who feeling an attachment for diem, 
suckled and nourished them. Their discovery at the wolf-den by 
Faustulus, the king's shepherd, led to their ultimate return to their 
grandfather Numitor and to the foundation of Rome. 

(2) Tradition has attributed to Zoroaster a miraculous protection at 
the hand of she-wolves. When a child he was stolen from his house bj- 
some-evil minded persons, who predicted a great blow to their eril 
cause at the hand of the child, when it came to age. They took the 
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child to a den of wolves at a time when the ferocious beasts were ab- 
sent from their home, killed their young ones, and placed the child 
there, with a view that the wolves on their return, finding their young 
ones thus killed, might wreak their vengeance upon the child. The 
wolves on their return seeing what had taken place, at first, grew 
furious, but soon after took the deserted child under their protection, 
until it was discovered and taken home by the mother, who was 
wandering in search of the child. 

Old classical literature gives us other instances where young children 
were nourished and brought up, not by wolves, but ferocious birds. 

(3) Firdousi, the great Homer ot the East, in his well-known Persian 
epic, the Shah-nameh, says of the father of Rustam, the great national 
hero of Iran, the Hercules of Persia, that he was brought up by a fero- 
cious bird, called Simorg, which, according to the great Persian his- 
torian. Sir John Malcolm, is the same as the bird Rokh, and which 
according to some authors is the same as the Griffin, and according to 
others the sameas:the Phcenix. It was called Simorg {i.e.. 30 birds), 
because it was thought to be as strong singly as 30 other large birds 
combined. According to Firdousi, in the time of king Minocheher, the 
wife of Sim, the Persian General, gave birth to a son, whose body was 
all covered with gray hairs like that of an old.man Just as William II 
was surnamed Rufus, from the redness of his hair, just as Pyrrhus 
was so called from the yellowness of his curls, and just as the family 
of Julius C^sar derived its surname of Csesar from the fact of its 
founder having a thick curl of hair (Lai. caes-ar-ies. Sans. %F, kesa), 
so this child cf SAm was called Z&l-i-zar, i.e., golden-haired old man. 
The great Persian General Sftm disliked this ugly-looking child, and 
thought that it brought shame and disgrace upon the family, so he 
sent the child away to the Caucasus to be exposed on Mount Elburz. 
While there the bird Stmorg came to prey upon it, but instead of 
devouring the child, it had compassion on it, and took it to its own 
abode and nourished it with drops of blood from other young animals 
that it killed. The child was nourished by the bird till it grew up to 
be a boy, and was taken away by the father, who was always labour- 
ing under the stings of conscience for his cruelty towards the child. 

Firdousi thus describes the interview between the child and the 
ferocious bird ; — 

" ChCl Simorg rl bachg shud gursn§, 

Beparv&Z'bar shud buland az bani 

Bebordash dam&n tt be Elbourz kbh 

Ke bAdash dar inji kanftm-i-garflh 

Suyfi bachegJn bord tft beshkarand 
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Bedan n;ile-i-zar-i-ft benegrand 

BebakhshAd Yazd&n-i-niki dehash 

Yak! bfldani dftsht andar bavesh 

Khod&vand meheri be simorg did 

Nekard b bekhurdan as In bache ytd 

Negeh kard Stmorg b3 bachegan 

Bar an khOrd khun az dd dideh cheg&n 

Shegaft in k6 bar-u fekandand meher 

Bemtndaiid khireh badftn khObcheher 

Shekari ke n^uktarftn bar guzid 

Ke bishir mehmaii hami khun maz!d," 
■ i.e., "When the young ones of the Simorg got hungry, the bird 
went flying from its nest into the air. It carried it (t.*., the child) 
rapidly to the Elbourz mountain, where there was the nest of its family. 
It carried it to its young ones, so that they may devour it, and see the 
excessive weeping of the child. God the bestower of goodness favoured 
the child because there was a long life in store for it. God gave 
tenderness of heart to the Stmorg and therefore it did not think of 
devouring the child. Simorg and its young ones looked to the child 
which was shedding tears from both its eyes. It was marvellous that 
they showed kindness to the child, and were struck with astonish- 
ment at the good-featured child. It (Simorg) selected for the child 
delicate and young animals so that the guest (t.^., the child) may taste 
their blood instead of milk." 

(4) Again, Greek writers also speak of a Persian prince Ach^mines 
being nourished by an eagle. 

(S)' So was Zanymedes, a beautiful boy of Phrygia, nourished by an 

(6) Semiramis, the founder of the Assyrian empire of Ninevah, was 
miraculously preserved and fed by doves. Her mother, Derceto, of 
Ascalon, in Syria, being ashamed of her frailty with a Syrian youth, 
exposed this infant child in an open place, where she was preserved and 
nourished by doves till she was discovered by some wandering shep- 
herds, who took her to Simmas, the chief shepherd of the royal herds. 
It was from this Simmas that she derived her name of Semiramis. 
Her surpassing beauty first made her the wife of Onnes, one of the 
king's generals, and then that of the king himself. 
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India in the Avesta of the Parsis. 

{Read at Calcutta, be/ore ike Asiatic Society of Bengal on and July igzj.) 

Anquetil Du Perron, the great French scholar, having- seen a few 

stray pages of the Avesta writings in his countiy, had 
Introduction. come to this country as a soldier-advenlurer to study 

that language, and after passing through this city, 
had gone and settled at Surat, the then head-quarters of the 
Parsis. Having studied the Zend Avesta there for some years, he 
returned to France and published, in 1771, his Zend Avesta, con 
taining the French translation of the Scriptures of the Parsis. 
Sir W. Jones was the tirst to run liim down, as one duped by the 
Parsis of Surat. He said that the Avesta books, which he had brought 
to the notice of scholars in Europe, were not genuine and were ii 
fabrication of the priests. The late Prof. James Darmesteter, a talented 
country-man of Anquetil Du Perron, who, for the first time, trans- 
lated into English a large part of the Avesta from the original itself, 
thus speaks of the dispute : " A violent dispute broke out at once, as 
half the learned world denied the authenticity of the Avesta, which it 
pronounced a forgery. It was the future founder of the Royal ' Asiatic 
Society, William Jones, a youngOxonian then, who opened the war. 
He had been wounded to the quick by the scornful tone adopted by 
Anquetil towards Hyde and a few other English scholars : the Zend 

Avesta suffered for the fault of its introducer, Zoroaster for Anquetil 

It is true that Anquetil had given full scope to satire bj- the style he 
had adopted : he cared very little for literary elegance, and did not 
mind writing Zend and Persian in French ; so the new and strange 
ideas he had to express looked stranger still in the outlandish garb he 
gave them,"' Summing up the result of the long dispute on the 

subject, Darmesteter says: "Modern scholarship came to that 

twofold conclusion, that, on the one hand, Parsiism was one of the 
elements out of which Mohammed formed his religion, and, on the 
other band, that the old religions of India and Persia flowed fixim a 
common source."^ Kleuker and other distinguished scholars had, 
one after another, upheld the work of Anquetil and showed that the 
Avesta books he had discovered were genuine. Some of them in show- 
ing this, took the help of the Sanskrit language, of the scientific study 
of which Sir W. Jones had laid the foundation. Had Sir William 
Jones himself lived long, he would have soon corrected his somewhat 

' S.RE.,Vol. IV.dSBo), pp. XV.XVl. ■ ihid., p. xvir. 
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hasty conclusions, for which, one must say, the translations ofAnquetil 
themselves were, to a. certain extent, responsible, because, though they 
iJid all credit to him as a great scholar, they were after all crude. Sir 
W. Jones had no opportunity to see the Avesta books here in Calcutta, 
■where there were very few Parsis at the time, though he had studied 
the later Persian Literature that bears sonie connection with the 
Avesta books. 

Prof. Darmesteter thus speaks of the Avesta : " The Zend-Avesta is 
the sacred book of the Parsis, that is to say, of the few remaining 
followers of that religion which reigned over Persia at the time when 
the second successor of Mohammed overthrew the Sassanian 

dynasty „. 

" In less tlian a century after their defeat, nearly all the con- 
quered people were brought over to the faith of their new rulers, 
either by force, or policy, or the attractive power of a simpler form of 
creed. But many of those who clung to the faith of their fathers, 
went and sought abroad for a new home, where they might freely 
worship their old gods, say their old prayers, and perform their old 
rites. That home they found at last among the tolerant Hindus, on 

the western coast of India and in the peninsula of Guzerat As the 

Parsis are the ruins of a people, so are the sacred books the ruins of 
a religion. There has been no other great belief in the world that ever 
lett such poor and meagre monuments of its past splendour. Yet 
great is the value which that small book, the Avesta, and the belief 
of that scanty people, the Parsis, have in the eyes of the historian and 
theologist.'" 

In this short paper, I want to collect those passages in " that small 
book, the Avesta," which refer to the land of " the tolerant Hindus," 
who kindly gave to the Parsis the hospitality of a " home." 

The Indians and the Iranians, forming the two most important 
The Pahlavas branches of the Aryan or the Indo-Iranian stock of 
and the Gan- people, knew something of each other's country 
dhara B r a h - from very remote times. References to the Iranians 
of the Parthian dynasty of Persia are found in Manu' 
i'^' 43-44) and in Natryashastra (XXV, 89). They are spoken of as 
Pahravas. These Pahravas, Pallavas or Pahlavs are the Arsacidian 
Parthians. A dynasty of that name had long ruled in India even up 
to the country of Mysore in the South. The Chalukyas are the oppo- 
nents of these Pahlavs, They are supposed hy some to be the same 

' Ibid., Xl-XIt. 

= " Inalitules of Hindu Law or Ihe Ordinances ol Menu, " by W. Jones (1794). p. 194^ 
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as Salukians or the followers or Selucus, the general of Alexander the 
Great. If so, we see in this opposition another instance of the constant 
struggle of the Greeks and the Persians for the supremacy in the East. 
The coins of the Pahlavas have been found in the dominions of Kani- 
shka, a Buddhist king, because they lived in his extensive dominions. 
These coins had the name of Avesta deities on them.^ 

Rftdjatarangini, the History of Cashmir,' refers to some Gandhara 
Brahmans ( IFIIITT IWT ) of the M lech ha dynasty (jpS^^) in the 
reign of a king Mihira Cula, the Mirkhul of the Ain-i-Akbari. This 
Mihira Cula is depicted by the author of the R&djatarangtni as a 
n'icked king in whose reign the MIechhas had an ascendancy. He had 
founded the temple of Mihireswara and the City of Mihirapur in which 
the GandhSr Brahmans, a low race, and therefore the more highly 
esteemed by this iniquitous monarch, were permitted to seize upon the 
endowments of the more respectable orders of tlie priesthood.'" 

While travelling in Cashmere some years ago, a learned Pandit of 
Sharinagar told me, that the Gandhara Brahmans referred to in the 
Rftdjatarangini were Zoroastrian Mobads or priests. Some other 
statements in the Rfidjatarangini' about them seem to conBrm this 
ideii till cation. These references to the Zoroastrians of Persia show 
that India knew Irftn from very old times. Similarly, we learn from 
the Avesta, that Iran knew India from verj- remote times. 

According to the Irtnians of the times of the Avesta, the then known 
arid consisted of five countries. These are men- 



The five c,_.. 
tries known to tioned in the Parvardin Yasht which i 
the _ early the canon of the ancient Zoroastrians. 1 

names of the ancient Iranian saints whose Farohars 
or good spirits are invoked in prayers. In it,' the saints of the follow- 
ing five countries are invoked :— 

1. AiryanSm dakhyunSm, i.e., the country of the Airyas. 

2. Tuir)^nim dakhyun&m, i.e., the country of the Turanians. 

3- Sairimanllm dakhyun&m, >.#., the country given to Selam by 
king Faridun— the country of Rum, or Asia Minor and 
Eastern Europe. 

' Vuk "Zonnctrian Deilin on IndoScylliiao Cdiiu. (IndJao Andquvy, Vol. XVII. Fan 
CCVII). yide Mon. E. Druin's Paper, attittei "Xe Nimbe et lea Sgnei d< 1' Apoth^ise sur 
lesMonnuHdea toisIndivScylbwi" (Bsvue NumniismBt^uc. Quatriemme Snip, Tome V. 

' l-iVfr my papfT on ■' Caihinow and the Ancient Pfnians." B.B.R.A.S. XIX. pp. lyj-iiB. 

'■' AstBlic Roearcha, XV. p. 18, 

. Bit, 1, Slokas yA-309- 

■- Forvardin Yasht (Yasht XIII, .44), 
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4. S&inintm dakhyun&m, i.e., the country of China. 

5. Dfthinftm dakhyunam, i.e., the country of the Dahie, a people 

of Central Asia. 

Of these five, India was included in the first, the country of the 
Airyas or Aryas. As to this first country, the country of the /Uryas, 
sixteen countries or cities are included in its catalogue, the first being 
Airyana-VaSja, or the Irfln Vej, the Irin proper of the early Iranians, 
or, what can be called the Aryavrut of the Ir&nians, as India is the 
Aryavrut of the Hindus. India forms a part of the country of the 
Airyas named in the Farvardin Yasht, 

References to Coming to the question of the direct references to 

India, in the India itself in the Avesta, we find, in all, four re- 
Avesta. ferences. They are the following :— 

1. The Vendidad, Chap. I, 19. 

1 1. Ya^na (Sarosh Yasht) LVII, 39. 

III. Meher Yasht, 104. 

IV. Tir Yasht, 32. 

I, The Vendi- Of these four, the first, vie., the reference in the 

^' ii[^ntio3 Vendidad, seems to be the oldest and the most im- 
by it. portant. The passage runs thus :— 

" Panchadasem asanghlmcha shoithranlmcha vahishtem frith- 
weresem, azem yfl Ahur6 MazdSo yS Hapta-Hindu, hacha ushastara 
Hindva avi daoshatarem HindOm. .^t ahfi paitylrem frtkerentat 
Angrfl Mainyush pouru-mahrk3 arathwylcha dakhshta arathwtmcha 

garemium." 

jyanslatidn.—'i , who am .\hura Mazda, created, as the fifteenth best 
place and country, (the country, of) Hapta Hindu, (which extends) 
from the East of the Hindu (river, i.e., the Indus) up to the West of the 
Hindu. Then, the evil spirit created therein, as a counter-act (against 
its excellence), excessive menstruation and excessive heat 

We learn from this passage of the Vendidfld the following facts 
about India — 

(A) That India was the fifteenth of the 16 Aryan countries, 

known to the early Iranians as created or blessed by God. 

(B) It was known as Hapta Hindu. 
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(C) The country watered by the Indus formed India, and its 

boundary latterly extended further both ways, towards the 
East and the West, 

(D) It had, as it were, two curses or miseries associated with it. 

Let us now examine these facts. 

Firstly, let us consider, why is India spoken of in the VendidSd 
as the ijth country? The answer to this question 
*■ India, the j^ connected with the question, as to. what the first 
chapter of the VendidSd is a record of. 'Baron 
Bunsen, Rhode, Lassen, Haug and others thought, that the 16 places, 
mentioned in the VendidAd, were those to which the ancient Aryan 
or the Indo-Ir&nian race migrated one after anotlier. Others, like . 
Spiegel, thought, that this chapter only contained a list of the coun- 
tries known to the ancient Iranians. Prof. Darmesteter took it merely 
■IS " a geographical description of IrSn." I think, that the chapter 
contains an enumeration of the countries which were occupied, one 
iifter another, by the ancient Iranians, and in which the ancient Maz- 
daya9n&n religion prevailed to a more or less extent. The very be- 
ginning of the chapter helps us to say so. It runs thus : — 

" Mraot Ahur6 MazdSo SpitamSi ZarathushtrSi azem dadhSm 
Spitama Zarathushtra as6 rSmd-d^ttm noit kudat-shtittim. Yedhi zi 
azem ndit daidhySm Spitama Zarathushtra as6 riim&^Sitlm nOit kudat- 
shdittm vispo anghush astvSo Airyanem Vaejo frSshnvfit." 

TVom/afion.^Ahura Mazda said to Spitama Zarathushtra: O Spitama 
2^rathushtra ] I have created (all) countries as pleasure^iving countries 
{i.e., as countries giving pleasure to itS inhabitants), and not as 
pleasure-destroying (countries). O Spitama Zarathushtra I Had I not 
created countries which gave pleasure and which did not destroy 
pleasure, then the whole of the living world would have crowded in 
the country of Airyana Vaeja (IrJnvej). 

The gist of the chapter seems to be this : God has created all coun- 
tries for the pleasant abode of men. He had no idea of adding any 
discdmfort. But circumstances have connected some kind of discomfort 
or evil with all countries. For example, even Irfin, which is mention- 
ed as the first chosen land of God, though beautiful and enjoyable in 
all matters, has the disadvantage of being excessively cold and of 
being infested with large snakes. After creating IrSn, as the first of 
the inhabitable countries, God went on creating other c 
after another. - Had not God thus made inhabitable other ci 
human population would have thronged at, and crowded, IrSn^ Thus 
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one after another, as one city or country got overcrowded, another 
was created and made habitable. All such countries had with their 
advantages, one or another disadvantage or complaint attached to 
thein. India was the fifteenth country in the list, and the dbadvan- 
tages attached to it were, (a) that it was excessively hot, and (b) that 
there, women had to pass through the slate of menstruation at a very 
early age of life. 
The sixteen countries named in the Vendid^ are the following :— 



Names in the Avesta. 

I. Airyana VaSja 

a. Sugdha (Sogdiana of the Greeks) . 

3. MCuru ... ,.., ... ._ 

4. B&khdhi 

5. NisSya 

6. HarSyft „ 



Modern names. 
Irfin. 
Samarkand. 

Balkh. 
Nish&pur. 

Herat, or the country 
of the Heri-rud (river). 
Nirarouz or S^tan. 
Kabul. 
Gourgfln. 
Sarasvati. 
Heltnand, 



Gilin. 
India. 



7. Vaekpreta 

8. Urva 

9. Veharkfina 

la Harahaiti 

11. HaStumant 

12. Ragha 

13. Chakhra 

14. Varfina ., 

15. Hapt-Hindu 

16. The country near Rangha 

Scholars differ on the question of the identification of some of these 
However, the order of the countries shows, that all the 
i, preceding the mention of India, are on the West of India. 
India, being in the further East, is mentioned well-nigh last. The iden- 
tification of the i6th country is very doubtful. Anyhow, we see that 
India is one of the countries known to the ancient Iranians. Later books 
which, if not truly historical, are semi-historical, speak of India being 
at times under the sway of the pre-Achsemenian Iranians. So, we 
may take, that India is named in the list of the countries as one under 
the territorial sway or under some influence of the ancient Iranians. 
The second fact which we learn about India from the above passage 
of the VendidSd, is that it was known as Hapta- 
»' 'ij'^i *'^% Hindu. This fact is very striking. The Hapta- 
fhoA^ta. n\ni^x of the Vendidfid Js the Sapt-Sindhu of the 

Vedas. The word shows that India was knowri to 
the Persians, from old times, when the Indus had seven branches and 
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not five, which have given the country through which it flows, its later 
Persian name of Panjab. The seven branches were the following ; — 



v^™,. 


o^„™. 


Mahabhanta names. 


M^™„. 


Sindhu 








Vitastfi 


Hydaspes 


Vitastft 


Jhelum 


Asikani 




Tchaiidrabhaga. 


Chenaub 


Pamshani 


Hydraortes ... 


Airavati 




Vipas 


HyphasLs ... 




Biya 


Satadhru 




Satadru 




Kubha 


Kophen 








It looks strange, but it is a fact, that the country of India and its 
people were known to the ancient Greeks, and are, even now, known 
to the moderns, including the Hindus themselves, by their Irinian 
names. The indigenous Vedic name of the country, through 
which the Indus (which has given its name, India, to the country) 
flows, is Sapt Sindhu. So, the country ought to have been known 
by the name SindhustSn and not Hindustan which is a form of 
the old Iranian name. The river has preserved its old Indian name, 
vU., Sindhu, but the country has taken its Iranian name Hindu 
(Hindustan). The ancient Greeks and ail the other Westerners, who 
began to know India through Persia, knew this country and know it 
even now, by its Iranian name. 

The Greek name of one of the branches of the Indus, vis., the 
modem Jhelum (Vedic Vitastl), is Hydaspes. This name is Iranian. 
The word " aspes " which forms the second part of the name, is 
Avesta " aspa," corresponding to the Sansitrit ^'9 (Ashva), Latin 
' equus,' horse. We find the word in the Avesta and Greek names 
of another Persian river also. It is the Hvaspa of the Avesta,' the 
Choaspes of the Greeks, the modern Cherkheh. Unfortunately, we 
have not in the extant Avesta the names of the seven branches of 
the Indus. But this Greek name of one of the branches shows that 
the branch was named by the Greeks after its Iranian name. Similar- 
ly, the main river and the country itself were named after, their 
Irfinian names. 



In the Sassanian times of the later Pahlavi commentators of the 
Avesta, the Indus having only fire branches, the commentators were 
at a loss to know why the country was called Hapt-Hindu. So, they 

1 Eamjsd Yaibt, 67. Vult my p>p« on cbe r]v>r Karun (Aaatjc Papers, pp. i-u). 
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seem to have ingeniously discovered another reason for the name. 
They said: " Avash hapt-Hindukfinih hanft fiigh sar-khudS halt 
jiit,"i i.e., it is called Hapl-Hindu, because there are seven rulers over 
it. Possibly there were seven rulers ruling over the land of the Indus 

at the time. 

.^s stated by Dr. Haug, at least two facts lead to 
Probable age of ^j,^^ ^j, ^ ,j,g VendidSd, in which the name of India 
the VendidAd. , ... . 

occurs as Hapt-Hindu, was written many centuries 

before Christ. 

Firstly, we learn from Herodotus/ that Deioces of Media had found- 
ed the famous city of Ecbatana (Agabatana, Hamdan). That was in 
B.C. 708. Tliis great city of ancient Persia is not mentioned in the 
above list of the cities of the VendidSd. This fact, therefore shows 
that the Vendidad, or at least this chapter of the VendidAd, was 
written long before B.C. 708. 

Secondly, the city of Baikh, which is named as Bfikhdhi in the 
Vendidfid, is spoken of there as the city of " Eredhvfldrafshfim," i.e., 
the city of the exalted banners (darafsh, Fr. drapeau). This statement 
shows that it was still at that time the capital city of Bactria, carrying 
the royal banner. Now, we know, that Bactria fell into the hands of the 
Assyrians at about b.c. 1200! So then, this particular chapter (Chap. 1) 
of the Vendidfid must have been written long before B.C. 1200, when its 
exalted banner fell at the hands of the Assyrians. Tliese tacts then 
show, that India was known to the ancient Iranians as Hapt-Hindu, 
i.e., as "the country of the seven rivers of the Indus," a long time 
before 1200 B.C. 

Coming to the third fact, we find that the country of India, as first 
known to the Irfinians, before about 1200 B.C., was 
b<^'nda^ofIn(U»" only the country of the Indus. Latterly, the boun- 
dary seems to have extended both ways. This tact 
appears from a sentence in the above chapter of the VendidSd, which 
as it were, gives the eastern and the western boundaries of the Hapt- 
Hindus. It says, " Hacha ushastara : Hindva avi daoshaiarem 
Hindum," i.e., the country of Hindustan, extends from the East of 
the Indus to the West of the Indus. This sentence is not found in some 
of the old manuscripts of the VendidAd.' So, it seems, that it is a 
later addition by way of a comment. The later Pahlavi rendering of 

' Spienri'sTestof the Pahlavi Voididad, p. r, 1.1. 

' Bk. I, 98. 

=■ ('ufcWeslergaard'sTMt..p. 346. nottstopara. 19. vvh™ he saj^s "Ka. Kg, R omit 
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tlie Vendidfld gives the comment thus : " Hacha usiiastara Hendva 
avi daoshastarem Hendum."^ The above Avesta passage and this 
Fahlavi rendering have vrell nigh the same phraseology. So, it 
appears that the Avesta sentence is a later addition by a commentator. 
Anyhow, what we find from this passage is this : At first, it was only 
the country watered by the Hindu (Indus) that was known as 
the country of Hindustan (India), but latterly, gradually the country 
both on the west and the east of the country so watered by the Indus 
was included in the name Hindu or India. 

4. Lastly, we come to the question of the curse on the country. 
The Vendidftd associated some evil, misfortune or curse with all the 
sixteen regions mentioned in its list of the Aryan cities. Ahura Mazda 
or the good spirit created them as pleasure-giving abodes for men, but 
the evil spirit produced some kind of evil to mar their pleasures. In 
the case of India, the evil was twofold. Its people had to bear too 
excessive heat and its women had to pass through a period oi mens- 
truation at a very early period of their life. We know that this is true 
of India even now. 

Having examined the four inferences that can be drawn from the 
passage of the Vendidid which is the first and tlie principal reference 
to India in the Avesta, we will now look into the other references. 

II. The reference to India in the Ya?na (LVII, 29) runs thus ;— 
" Yatchit ushastairS Hendv6 ftgeurvay6it6 yatchit daoshtaire 

Nigng," 

Trantlation — Who goes from Hindustan in the East to Nineveh in 
the West. 

Here Sraosha, the Yazata or Angel presiding over Obedience, is 
represented as marching in his chariot of swift horses, from the East 
to the West. India (Hindva) is here represented as the Eastern 
boundary and Nineveh as the Western boundary of the then known 
Irftnian country. Scholars differ as to the meaning of the last word 
nignS. Some do not take it to be a proper noun, Darmesteter takefe 
the eastern boundary to be the river Indus, and' the Westerri the river 
Tigris. But we need not enter into the question of settling the 
meaning of the last word. Suffice it to say for our purpose, that the 
Yaf na speaks of India as the eastern boundary of the territories of ihti 
country of Iran. 

III. The reference to India in the Meher Yashl(i04) runs thus ;— 
Mithrem vouru-gaoyaoitim yazamaid^ yengh^ daregftchit 

b&7ava fragerewenti mithro-aojangho, yatchit ushas taire Hindvci 
igeurvayeiti yatchit daoshatairS Nign£. 

' SpiegtVs Text, p. t. '. 3. 
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Translation — We invoke Mitbra of wide pastures whose es- 

tended arras help that person wha adheres to his promise (mithra), 
whether that person be in Hindustan in the East or Nineveh in the 
West. 

The Meher Yasht treats of Mithra, the Yazata or Ange! of Light, 
who is believed to preside over "truthfulness." He helps those who 
truthfully adhere to their promises, whether they happen to be in 
India in the East or Nineveh in the West. The phraseol(^;y being the 
same as that in the Ya^na, the inference also is the same. 

From the above two references of the Yajna and the Meher Yasht, 
we find the following two facts : — 

1. Firstly, they have dropped the word Hapta or seven from the 
name of the country and no longer speak of it as Hapta-Hindu, but 
speak of it only as Hindu. This shows, that latterly, the name Hindu 
or India was not confined to the country watered by the Indus but was 
extended to regions other Chan this. 

2. Secondly, the rule of Persia extended at the time firom Nineveh 
in the West to India in the East. 

IV. The last reference to India in the Avesta is that in the Tu 
Yasht (32). It speaks not of India itself but of one of its mountains — 
the Hinduhush. The passage runs thus ;— 

" Aat tat dunm&n ham-Mahtenti us Hindvat paiti garflit." 

y>fl»j/ij/ion— Then vapour arises from the mount Hindu. 

Tistrya is the Yazata or angel presiding over rain. So, in the Yasht 
which treats of an account of this Yazata, the watery vapour which 
forms rain, is referred to as arising from Mount Hindu, which is 
iden titled with the Hindukush. 
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Ancieni Pdtaliputra. Dr. D. B. Sfooner's Recent 

Excavations at its site and the Question of the 

Influence of Ancient Persia upon India, 
» 

{Read on ^rd March 1916.) 



During the last year, our attention has beeti drawn to the great 
question of the Influence of Ancient Irln upon 
Introduction. inji^^ y,y ^^^^ ^^^ archa»logicaI excavations. 

The first excavation is that of the ruins of the ancient city of TasSli 
by Sir John Marshall, and the second that of the ruins of the ancient 
city of P&taliputra (modern Patna) by Dr. D. B- Spooner. The 
object of this Paper is three-fold. — 

I. To give a brief account of the history of PHtaliputra and of its 
past and present excavations from an Irftntan point of view. 

II. To eiiamine the general question of the influence of ancient 
Iran upon ancient India. 

III. To present a few constructive observations on Dr- Spooner's 
literary evidence about the influence of Ir&n, from an Ir&nian point of 



I want to speak on these subjects, not from any archaeological or 
architectural point of view, but from a literary point of view, and that 
from an Ir&nian point of view. I leave it to archaeologists to examine 
Dr. Spooner's arch^ological evidences and to scholars of Indian litera- 
e his evidences from Indian books. 



Before speaking of Dr. Spooner's excavations at P&talipuira, the 
subject proper of my Paper, I will say a few words on Sir John 
Marshall's excavations at TasU&, where also the ((uestion of the 
influence of Ir&n on India is connected with the discovery of tlie ruins 
of, what Sir John calls, a Zoroastrian temple. 
'4 
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II. 

The ruins of TaxUi are situated at a. place called Kalaka Saiii, 
near the village of Shah Dheri, about 24 miles 
A Temple at Ta^ from Rawulpindi. I had the pleasure of visiting 
xaii supposed to ^. . ^.L T 1 . ■ 

be a ZoVoastrian ^^^ '""'"^ <>" '^^"^ J"'y '9'5. o" my return journey 
Fire-templa. from Kashmir. Thanks to the kindness and 

courtesy of Sir John Marshall, I was giveii an 
opportunity to see the ruins, though the actual excavation work was 
stopped owing to the hot weather. What I was mosdinterested in, as a 
Parsee, in these excavations of Tax&li was the excavation of, the 
" Mound of Jhandial", so called from an adjoining modern village of 
that name. Sir John Marshall has excavated there a temple, which 
he calls "The Temple of jhandiala," and which he thinks to be an 
ancient Parsee Fire-temple of the Parthian times. 



We g^ather the following brief account of the temple, from the des- 
cription, as given by Sir John Marshall, in his 
The Account of Lecture before the Punjab Historical Society ^ : 
Jhandiala It is a temple unlike any yet known in India but 

resembling a Greek temple. The Greek temple 
was surrounded by (a) peristyle or a range of columns, (i) a pronaos 
or front porch, (c) a naos,orctlla or sanctuary and (d) an opistkodomos or 
a back porch at the rear. As in the case of some Greek temples, e.g., 
the Parthenon' at Athens, {e) " there is an extra chamber between 
the sanctuary and back porch." The TaxAlS, Temple has, (a) in- 
stead of a range of columns to support the building " a wall pierced by 
large windows at frequent intervals, with two Ionic columns between 
inlasters at the entrance." (b) It has a front porch ; (c) then comes the 
sanctuary ; and then (rf) a back porch. In place of the (?) extra cham- 
ber seen in a Greek temple, here, there is a tower of solid masonry 
with a foundation of about 30 feet. The temple is unlike any Buddhist, 
Brahmanical. or Jain temple in India. So, it must belong to another 
religion. The tower was a sort of Chaldsen Zikufrat on the summit 
of which was a fire-altar. From all these considerations. Sir John 
Marshall thinks the building to be " a temple dedicated to the Zoroas- 
trian Worship," " This is the only plausible hypothesis", he adds, 
" which seems to me to. explain the peculiar structure of the solid tower 
in the middle of the building and the entire absence of any images. 
The Persians, as we know, set their fire-altars in high places, and 
raised on lofty substructures. We know, moreover, that the Idea of 

■ L«tun by Dr. J. H. MantiaU, CLE.. Mivanl bcjoic the Punwl' Hkwrical Sadeth 
August aritb. igif. p. 7. 
* I bad the pleasun of seeing tbe Parthenon at Athens on 13rd November 188^ 
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the Assyrian Zikurmt was familiar to the Persians, and there is 
nothing more likely than that they borrowed its design for their tire- 
tetnplea-' 

I win quote here, what I have said elsewhere,' as my few observa- 
tions on Sir John Marshall's account of the Temple : 



" Not being a student, of archaeology, 1 do not venture to speak 
with any authority, as to whether Sir John's opinion about that 
temple is correct. But as an humWe student of Zoroastrianism, know- 
ing something about its fire-temples and the customs of the fire- 
cult, and having examined very carelully the structure of the jhan- 
diala Temple, I venture to say, that , 1 observed nothing that could 
be said to go against Sir John's views about the building being a 
Zoroastrian Temple of old. On the other hand, in main principles, 
the structure even resembled some of our modern fire-temples. 

" But there is one point, on which I have my doubts. The learned 
archfeoTogist thinks, that the tower is the seat of a Hre-altar at the top, 
and takes, as the ground for this view, the fact that the Persians had 
their fire altars in high places. Of course, he has the authority of 
Herodotus, (Book I, 131). But, 1 think, that that view would not apply 
tn later Parthian times — about 500 years after Herodotus, — to which 
Sir John Marshall attributes the Temple on archaeological grounds. If 
some further researches lead him to attribute the temple to more ancient 
times— say the time when Darius the Great invaded India with his 
large army of Persians and when he passed through this part of the 
Punjab — then his view of the use of the Tower may possibly, though 
not assuredly, be held to be stronger. What 1 mean to say is, that, 
at one time, when a Zoroastrian Temple stood in the midst of Zoroas- 
trian surroundings, it was possible to let the sacred fire burn in an 
open place like the top of a tower, but not, when it stood in surround- 
ings other than strictly Zoroastrian, in surrounilings associated with 
Buddhists, Brahmins, Jains and others, as was the case when the 
Parthians occupied this part of the country at the time attributed to it 
by Sir John Marshall. 

" So, I think, the naoj, or sanctuary was the place of the fire altar 
and the dias or platform in it was the place of the utensils at the fire 
altar, and the place standing over which the priests fed the sacred fire. 
The tower itself had of course a religious purpose, via., that of saying 
prayers in praise of the Sun, Moon, Water, and the grand Nature 
which led a Zoroastrian's thoughts from Nature to Nature's God, 

■ T1ieriiwip//aAaoIiith AugiBt 1915. 
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Of all the modern fire-temples of India, the one at present in the old 
Parsi centre of Naosari seems to suggest this view and seems to come 
nearer to the Tasftift tower. There, near the place of the 
sanctuery wherein the sacred fire is burning, there is a small two-storied 
building, reminding one of a. tower, though not exactly a tower, on 
which the worshippers went to have a look at the distant Puml 
river and to say their Ardvisura Ny&ish, and even the Khorshed and 
Meher Nyaishes. It was a place which gave them a more open look of 
the whole of the suirounding nature. The TaxftlS temple tower may 
have been intended for a similar purpose." 

III. 

1. PAtaliputba— Its History. The Identification of its Site. 

Its Excavations. 



It is the second group of excavations, vis., that at Pitaliputra,. 
financed by Mr. Ratan Tata, that has drawn more public attention. 
When the attention of us herein Bombay was first drawn to the subject, 
at the close of the year I9i4,by a letter, dated i6thOctober,of the London 
correspondent of the " Times of India," published in the issue of 9th 
November 1914, in a para entitled " Parsee Dominion in India", I had 
the pleasure of writing in that Paper, in its issue of i^th November- 
I then said : " The Mahomedan Historian Firishta speaks of the con- 
quest, by the old Ir&nian Kings, of even further east* Even the 
Vendidftd speaks of the India of the Persians as extending to the East, 
and now the para in your Paper speaks of the modern excavations at 
Pttaliputra (Patna), as pointing to an actual dominion of ancient 
Iranians in the east, further than Punjab ; butfurtherdetails will enable 
us to see properly whether the recent excavations point to an actua 
dominion extended up to there, or only to the influence of Persipolitan 
architecture on Indian architecture which is seen in more than one 
place." 

Further details, mostly from a literary point of view, have now been 
given to us by the learned excavator. Dr. D- B. Spooner. His excava- 
tions led him to some inquiries, the result of which he has embodied in 
a. Paper, entitled " The Zoroastrian period of Indian History," publish- 
ed in two parts, in the Journal' of the Royal Asiatic Society of Eng- 
land. This Paper of Dr. Spooner has, as it were, to use the words of 
the late Professor MaxmuUer,' used on a somewhat similar 1 



rlh«r thaa Punjab. 
lotJanuiiryaiUI July igij. 

' Pcol. Maxmullo-'B uticlfi " Thi date of the Zend Avesla" m the Conlnnpanirf Review 
T .B93, VoL XLIV. p. 869. 
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of, what may be called, literary heresy, thrown a bomb-shell into the 
peaceful camp ot Oriental scholars. This paper and some correspond- 
ence I had with the learned author,* has suggested to me the subject 
of this Paper, the main object of which is to show, that there are many 
facts orevldences which point to the conclusion, that, at one time, ancient 
Persia had very great influence upon India ; and so, there is a great 
likelihood of Dr. Spooner's theory of an extraordinary influence being 
generally correct, though any particular argument or arguments or 
pleas, here or there, may be incorrect or weak. 

Before giving the story of Dr. Spooner's excavations I will give here 
in brief: 

(A) The history of the old city of Pataliputra. 
{B) An account of the attempts to identify its site, 
(C) An account of the Identincation and Excavations of the ruins of 
its buildings, referred to by old writers like the Chinese tra- 
vellers, FA Hien and Hiuen Tsiang.' 



{A) The History of the Cit\* of PAtauputra. 

The history of this city, as in the case of all 
I. TheLe^ndwy old cities or countries, begins with its 
tiM ^the n'Se.**"' legendary history or ori^n. This legendary 
origin also gives us the meaning of its name. 
Pataliputra {112(^3^), the modern Patna, is the Palibothra of Megas- 
thenes, who was the Ambassador of Seleucus Necator in the reign of 
King Chandra Gupta, about 300 B. C. It is situated on a confluence 
of the rivers Ganges and Son or Sena. It was the capital of the ancient 
kingdom of Magadha. It was also anciently known as Kusumpur 
(JS'iyfand Pushyapur (3^*13^). both meaning a city of flowers. 
The name, therefore, corresponds to the name of Florence, and the 
city is spoken of as " the Indian Florence." 

The name P4ta1iputra is taken to mean " the Son ( putra 3^) 
of Pfitali ("nzf^)" ».«., the trumpet flower. The Legend, which 
describes the origin of this ancient city, and which explains the 
above meaning of its name, is thus related by the Chinese traveller 



'e bad a lonff exchange 
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Hiuei) Tsiang" (about A.D. 629) :— " To the south of the river Gauges 
there is an old city about 70 ti round. Although it has been long 
deserted, its foundation walls still survive. Formerly, when men's 
lives were incalculably long, it was called Kusumapura (K'u-su-mo- 
pu-lo,)' so called, because the palace of the King had many flowers. 
Afterwards, when men's age reached several thousands of years, then 
its name was changed to Pltaliputra' (Po-ch'a-Ii-tsu-ch'ing). 

" At the beginning there was a Brahmin of high talent and singular 
learning. Many thousands flocked lo liim to receive instruction. One 
day all the students went out on a tour of observation ; one of them 
betrayed a feeling of unquiet and distress. His fellow-students 
addressed him and said, ' What troubles you, friend ? ' He said, ' I am 
in my full maturity (beauty) with perfect strength, and yet 1 goon 
wandering about here like a lonely shadow till years and months have 
passed, and my duties (man)y duties) not performed. Thinking of this, 
my words are sad and my heart is afllicted.' On this, his companions 
in sport replied, ' We must seek then for your good a bride and her 
friends.' Then they supposed two persons to represent the fether and 
mother ol the bridegroom, and two persons the father and mother 
of the bride, and as they v^ere sitting under a Fatal! (po-ch'a-li) 
tree, they called it the tree of the son-in-law,' Then they gathered 
seasonable fruits and pure water, and followed all the nuptial customs, 
and requested a time to be fixed. Then the father of the supposed 
bride gathering a twig with flowers on it, gave it to the student and 
said, ' This is your excellent partner ; be graciously pleased to ac- 
cept her,' The student's heart was rejoiced as he took her to himself. 
And now, as the sun was setting, they proposed to return home ; hut 
the young student, affected by love, preferred to remain. 

' ' Tlien the other said : ' All this was fun ; pray come back with 
us ; there are wild beasts in this forest ; we are atraid, they will Hill 
you.' But the student preferred to remain walking up and down by 
the side of the tree. 

" After sunset, a strange light lit up the plain, the sound of pipes 
and lutes with thdr soft music (was heard), and tbe ground was cover- 
ed with a ^mptuous carpet. Suddenly an old man of gentle mien was 

' Si-^u-ki, Buddbul Rccotdi of ths Western World, Eranslaied Irom the Chinese of 
meun TsbnR (A. D. t^) by Saaiud Bsal (1884), Vol. II. pp. S>4j. 

^ " Exptftiued ia ■ note to inewi Hua^.hu.kod9-4h'nd([--4k« city or royal pruvct of the 
KcnUdlmnr ^luunw). 

" " Thfi tut fnpmi to r«far tbe fsundatioa of tbiH oty to a reiDote ptriod, and ia tins 
n^Mct jainaffraement with Diodonis, whosayH(lib- II, cap. ^) that thb dty waa iounded 
by Heradat." 

* Ttwt IB tbvy mttde tba tree fathar^n-law of the Mudeat ; la oiher *ords he was to marry 
ilBugbter ol the tree. 11 KtaS Howtr {Bigmmia tnavn^msl. 
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seen coming, supporting himself by his staff, and there was also an 
old mother leading a young maiden. They were accompanied by a 
procession along the way, pressed in holiday attire and attende4 wi^ 
music. The old man then pointed to the maiden and said : ' This is 
your worship's wife (lady).' Seven days then passed in carousing and 
music, when the companions of the student, in doubt whether he had 
been destroyed by wild beasts, went forth and came to the place. 
They found htm alone in the shade of the tree, sitting as if facing a 
superior guest. They asked him to return with them, but he respect- 
fully declined. 

" After this he, entered of his own accord the city, to pay respect to 
his relatives, and told them of this adventure from beginning to end. 
Having heard it with wonder, he returned with all his relatives and 
friends to the middle of the forest, and there they saw the flowering 
tree become a great mansion ; servants of all kinds were hurrying to 
and fro on every side, and the old man came forward and received 
t'hem with politeness, and entertained them with all kinds of dainties 
served up amidst the sound of music. After the usual compliments, 
the guests returned to the city and told to all, fat and near, what had 
happened. 

"After the year was accomplished, the wife gave birth to a son, 
when the husband said to his spouse, ' i wish now to return, but yet 
I cannot bear to be separated from you (your bridal residence) ; but if 
I rest here I fear the exposure to wind and weather,' The wife 
having heard this, told her father. The old man then addressed the 
student and said, ' Whilst living contented and happy why must you 
go back ? I will build you a house ; let there be no thought of deser- 
tion.' On this, his servants applied themselves to the worit, and in 
less than a day it was finished. 

"When the old capital of Kusuraapura was changed, this town 
was chosen, and from the circumstance of the genii building the man- 
sion of the youth the name henceforth of the country was PAtaliputra- 
pura (the city of the son of the P&tali tree). '" 

It seems, ^ that, at the place, where, later on, there arose the 

city of PAuliputra, stood a village of the name 

,.^nddha'8 visit of psoli or P^taligr^ma. It was situated on the 

prophBCTabwitit.'* confluence of the Ganges and the Son. Sakya- 

mouni, the Buddha, in about the 4th or 5th 

century B. C, on his way from Rajgriha, the old capital of the district, 

I yfvt this AoHy accouat of the oJd dty, 09 collpcledby F. Vivien daSvint MardnSa bia 
" ^tude lur U (MiVnpUB Of CJ4UB et Latins de rinds" (t8jB1, Trobl^F M^DKire. Appendti 
V rataliputra, pp. 4.n et lef. 
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to Vasali, on crossing the Ganges, passed by this town. On seeing 
the village, he predicted that the village was destined to become a 
great city. The words of the prophecy, as ^ven by Col. Waddell, run 
Aust 

' Among iamous places, busy marts and emporiums, P&taliputra 
will be the greatest ; (but) three perils will threaten it — fire, water 
and internal strife."* R&j& Aj&lasatru, the son of Bimbisllra, who had 
become the kii^ of the country, about 8 years before the death of 
Buddha, had his capital at that time at Rajgir (Rajgriha). He got 
this village or town of P&taligrdma duly fortified with an eye to the 
future, as it was in the midst of several provinces and small republics. 
It stood at a pc»nt of great commercial and strategical importance at 
or near the confluence of all the five great rivers of Mid-India, namely, 
the Ganges, the Gogra, the Ripti, the Gandak and the Son."' 

The ViLyu Purflna attributes the real foundation of PStaliputra to 
Rk^ Ajfkta Satru's grandson, Oudaya or Oudayl^va. It was he 
who first removed the capital there from Rajgriha. This happened 
then during the last part of the 6th century B.C., because Oudaya 
came to throne in 519 B. C., about 24 years after the Nlrvlna of 
Buddha, .^jita Satru is said to have fortified the old city with 
a view to check "the rigorous invading Aryans," who were the 
Lichhavis of Mithila. 

Both, Megasthenes (about B. G 300-30Z), the ambassador of 
Seleucus Nccator at the Court of Chandra-Gupta, 
,3" . ' !?~''"'^ '" and Chanakya, Chandra-Gupta's minister, have 
the time of Chandra- ,- , r l -c e -l 

fiupta, as described 'eft us some accounts of the magnificence of the 
on the authority of royal court at this city in the time of Chandra- 
Megastbenes by Gupta (the Sandrakottos of the Greeks. Sandra- 
ia) Strabo and (i) , r .^i_ j « j i 1- 

Arrian. koptus of Athen^us, and Androkottos of 

Plutarch's Life of Alexander the Great). In the 
same way as some supernatural or divine powers were associated with 
the founding of this city, some divine powers were attributed to the 
rise of Chandra-Gupta to the throne from an humble origin.' 

1 Buddba's projiKcj, ijuotsd by Col. Waddell at Iho beginning of his Itqwrt on tha 
ExcBVBtioiu at Pataliputra (1903) p. L cf. Buddlla'a nay of dncnbingr the alj, uml ita 
cunnotevili with the way ia which Ahura Mazda describas the fouodatian of the 16. 
liixaan cttJes in the firat chapter of the Veddid^ wherein, with each city, a mentiDn la made 
of the accompanying erit or curae. 

' "Report on the Eicavltiansat Pfttaliputra" by Dr. L. A. Wodddl (1903). p. 1. 

" CoL Waddell'aRBporloD theEicavatiiHiBalPfltaliplitniCT^Ds), p.3, 
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Strabo, in one place, includes Megasthenes, from whom the Greeks 
knew much of India, among " a sel of liars,'" 
'"' Strabo. ^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^ ^^ f^jj^ ^^^ ^^ placed in him. 

He coined " thefebles concerning men." Strabo seems to have con- 
demned Megasthenes and with him also Deimachus, the Greek 
Ambassador in the Court of Altitroc hades, the son of Sandrocottus, 
^Chandragupta), l>ecause they coined or described many fables. In 
another place, he follows the account of Megasthenes without showing 
any doubt abotit that account. He thus speaks of Palibothra : " It 
is in the shape of a parallelogram, surrounded by a wooden wall 
pierced with openings through which .arrows may be dischai^^ed. 
In front is a ditch, which serves the purpose of defence and of a sewer 
for the city. The people, in whose country the city is situated are 
the most distinguished of all the tribes, and are called Prasii. The 
King, besides his family name, has the surname of Palibothrus, as 
the king to whom Megasthenes was sent on an embassy had the 
name of Sandrocottus."* 

Arrian speaks thus of P&taliputra and the Manners of the Indians : 
"It is further said that the Indians do not rear 
monuments to the dead, but consider the virtues 
which men have displayed in life, and the songs in which their 
praises are celebrated, sufficient to preserve their memory after 
death. But of their- cides it is said, that the number is so great, 
that it cannot be stated with precision, but that such cities as are 
situated on the banks of rivers or on the sea-coast are built of wood 
instead of brick, being meant to last only for a time — so destruc- 
tive are the heavy rains which pour down, and the rivers also when 
they overflow their banks and inundate the plains — while those cities 
which stand on commanding situations and lofty eminences are built 
ofbrickand mud ; that the greatest city in India is that which b 
called Palimbothra, in the dominions of the Prasians, where the 
streams of the Erannoboas and the Ganges unite, the Ganges b^g 
the greatest of all rivers, and the Erannoboas being perhaps the third 
largest of Indian rivers, though greater than the greatest rivers else- 
where ; but it is smaller than the Ganges where it falls into it. Megas- 
thenes informs us that this city stretched in the inhabited quarters to 
an extreme length on each side of eighty stadia,' and that its breadth 
was fifteen stadia,* and that a ditch encompwissed it all round, which 

9. Humiltoii and Falconer'! TniuUtion, 
' ma. Bocik. XV. Chapter i, j6, Vol, III, p. 9;. 
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was six. hundred feet in biv^odth and thirty cubits in depth, and that 
the wait was crowned with 570 towers and had four-and-Stxty gates. 
The same writer tells us further this remarkable fact about India, that 
all the Indians are free, and not one of them is a slave. TTie Laked- 
femonians and the Indians are here so far in agreement. The Laked- 
smonians, however, hold the Helots as slaves, and these Helots do 
servile labour ; but the Indians do not*ven use aliens as slaves, and 
much less a country-man of their own. "' 

PiUaliputra seems to have risen to its zenith in the time of Chandra- 

gupta's grandson, the great Asoka (about B. C. 

4- Pataliputra in 21:0) " the greatest of Indian Emperors,"' the 

Asoka s time, ' " ^ .„...,,, ^ ^ . 

contemporary and ally of Antiochus II of Syria, 

Ptolemy of Egypt, Antigonus Gonotus of Macedon, Magas of Cyrene, 
and Alexander of Epirus, as referred to in some of his (Asoka's) in- 
scriptions. Stone is not found in plenty in this part of India. So, 
most of the royal buildings of the preceding times were built of wood. 
It is Asoka, who introduced the use of stones. Col. Waddell thus 
speaks on the subject : " The buildings previous to his epoch, as well 
as the walls of the city, seem all to have been of wood, like most of 
the palaces, temples and stockades of Burma and Japan in the present 
day. The change which he (Asoka) effected to hewn stone was so 
sudden and impressive and the stones which he used were so colossal, 
that he came latterly to be associated in papular tales with the giants 
or genii (yaisha) by whose superhuman agency it was allied he had 
reared his monuments ; and a fabulous romantic origin was invented 
for his marvellous capital. It was possibly owing to Asoka's gigantk: 
stone buildings that the Greeks ascribed the biulding of the city to 
Hercules, for they had several accounts of it subsequent .to the tioie of 
Megasthenes. it is also possible that this legend of the giants may 
have partly arisen through Asoka having made use of sculptured 
figures of the giants to adorn his buildings."* 

^'ith the downfall of the' dynasty of Asoka, the city also had its 
downfall due probably to fire, flood and internal 
History of quarrels, the three curses or evils said to have 
been prophesied by Budha. The alder wooden 
buildings of the city may have led to frequent 
fires, and the peculiar position of the city on, or near the place of, the 
confluence af several rivers may have led to frequent floods. From the 

' The Indies al Irrian X (AnciRit India, a> doicnbed by Mi(ai|1hen«s and Arrfan, 
TraiHladou b; J. W, HcCrindle 1S77, pp. 104^. 
' Dr. WaddelL's Seport of the EicantHnii at Fi'ilallputra, p. 6. 
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third to the fifth century^A. D., it continued, however fallen, to be the 
capital of Gupta kings, some of whom patronised Buddhism. 

Fa-Hien, who had visited it (about B. C- 399-414), thus speaks of 
"the town of Pfltaliputra in the Kingdom of 
Fa-Hi"'^i°S>e '" Magadha, the City where Asoka ruled " : " The 
royal jialace and halls, in the midst of the city, 
which exist now as of old, were all made by spirits which heempfoyad, 
and which piled up the stones, reared the walls and gates, and execu- 
ted the elegant carving and inlaid sculpture -work in a way which no 
human hands of this world could accomplish."' Though fallen, 
P^taliputra was still a seat of learning, and as such, it was visited by 
him. He. stayed and studied there for three years. 

We have given above the account of Hiuen Tsiang (695 A. D.) on 
the supposed origin of PStatiputra, which also 
gives the meaning of the nanie. This Chinese 
traveller saw the city in ruins. He further says : 
" To the north of the old palace of the king is a stone pillar several 
tens of feet lugh ; this is the place where Asdka (Wu-Vau) rfij&.made 
'a hell'. In the hundreth year after the Nitptaiia of TathSgata, 
there wasakii^ called Ashfika (O-shu-kia,)'' who was the great grand- 
son of BimbisSra, rSjfi. He changed his capital from RSjagriha to ' 
P^li (pura) and built an outside rampart to surround the wliole city. 
Since then many generations have pdssejl, and now there only remain 
the 1^ ibuodation walls (of the city). The SanghSrSmas', Dfiva 
temples and stApai which lie in ruins may be counted by hundreds. 
There are only two or three remaining (entire).'" Hiuen Tsiang then 
describes, 'how Asoka, on ascending the throne, was, at first, a cruel 
tyrant, and how he constituted here a hell for torturing people, how a 
[MCHis Sramana escaped death at the hell, feeling the boiling caldron as 
ccAA as a cool lake, how king Asoka himself, having inadvertently 
come at the place, narrowly escaped being killed at the hell in con- 
formity to his own order " that all who came to the walls of the hell 
should be kmed", and how he at length destroyed the hell. In Hiuen 
Tsiang's time, the city, though in ruins had a circuit of about la to 14 

' A Rgccmt ot BudAhiK KinEdoni, Wof bd wcount of tba Quhh Hook Fo-Hieii. 

(18KX t-Tt- Clwp. XXVIl. Dloilanii, Ifa« Sicilui (Hii. Ill, 3) 

a thus: HflTculca "whi the foundBr of no small 

Iw called pyiboilin." 

" O^hikkia " £1 the Sonikrit form of Wu-yau ; [he latter m the Chi'oew fomi »eiiif}4ng 

■•orrowim'." 

* Si-yitk;. BuddUit Recordt of tha W«t«n WocU. traoilatod trora the Chinese of 

Hiuen Tuang (A. D. 619) by Samus] Beat (1884), Vol. II, pp. S$«G. 
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Coming ta Mahomedan times, we find that it continued to remain 
deserted for a number of centuries. It was Shir 
8. History in Shdh, who, in about 1541 A. D., occupied it again 
Mafaomedan times. ' ' . , ,., , , , , 

as a royal city and built a fort there. It then 
came into importance under its modern name of Patna (Sans, ^^f^) 
i.e., the town or city. It is even now the capital of Behar . 



{B) An Account of the attempts to identify the 

SITE OF PStAUPUTRA. 

Pliny, among the ancients, was the first to point to a particular place 
as the site of P&libothra. He placed the city at 
425 miles from the confluence of the river Jomanes 
(Jumna) and Ganges.' He thus speaks of the city ; " More famous 
and more powerful than any nation, not only in these regions, but 
throughout almost the whole of India, are the Prasii, who dwell in a 
city of vast extent and of remarkable opulence, called Palibothra ; 
from which circumstance some writers have given to the people them- 
selves the name of Palibothri, and, indeed, to the whole tract of country 
between Ganges arid the Indus. These people keep on daily pay in 
their king's service an army consisting of six hundred thousand foot, 
.thirty thousand horse, and nine thousand elephants, from which we 
may easily form a conjecture as to the vast exte'nt of their resources."' 
Thus we see, that Pliny placed Palibothra (Pitaliputra) somewhere 
about 425 miles below the confluence of the Ganges and the Jamna. 



Pliny. 



EHAnviUe. 



European scholars began to attempt the identification of the site ot 
P&taliputra in the latter half of the 18th century.' 
The first European in the field of identitication was the well-known 
French Geographer D'Anville (1697-1782), who 
published' in 1768, his " Geographic Ancienne 
Abf^^." This work was translated into English in two parts in 
1791, under the name of Compendium of Ancient Geography. D'An- 
ville, who erroneously identified the liver Erannoboas, mentioned by 
the Greek writers who referred to Palibothra (pataliputra), with the 
Jamna, instead of with the river Son, placed Pdtaliputra somewhere 
near Helabas (Allahabad). He was misled to this mistaken identifica- 
tion also by the name Prasii, which, according to the Greek writers, 

• Plbr'ii Natural History. Book VI, Chap. ai. Boiiock and ROey's Translation (i8s5>. 
VoL II. p. 4». 

" Ihid, Chapter aa, p. 45. 

'■ CoL WaddoU pv« us a short account of these attempts in hi» " Report of (he Excava- 
tions at Fatallputra "ti^ist, p. 9. fiseq. 
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was the name of a great nation living there. He took this name 
Prasii to be the same as Praye (PraySg), which is another Indian name 
of Allahabad.^ D'AnvUle said : " Pdlibothra, the most considerable 
city of India. It was situated on the Ganges, at the place where this 
river received a contributary stream, which appears the same as the 
Jomanes,' although called Erannobas.' To this position corres- 
ponds that of Helabas,* which by the vestiges of antiquity, and the 
tradition of having been the dwelling of the parent of mankind, is a 
kind of sanctuary in the Indian paganism. The most powerful nation 
of India, the Prasii occupied the city under consideration; and the 
name of Praye,' which we find applied to Helabas, seems to perpe 
tuate that of the natitm,' 

Rennell (174Z-1830), the most celebrated of English Geographers, 
who has been held to be toEngland.what D'An\Tlle 
Reodell. ^^g ^^ France and Ritter to Germany, was the 

first to identify the site of modem Patna as that of the ancient P^ali- 
putra, (Palibothra). In his " Memoir of a Map of Hindoostan," pub- 
lished in 1788, he says, that, at first, he thought that Canoge (Kanouj) 
was the ancient Palibothra, but he gave up soon that first erroneous 
identification. He says : "Late enquiries made on the spot, have 
. however, brought out this very interesting discovery, that a very 
large city, which anciendy stood on or very near the site of Patna, was 
named Patelpoot-her (or Pitaliputra according to Sir William Jones) 
and that the river Soane, whose confluence with the Ganges is now at 
Moneah, zz miles above Patna, once joined it under the walls of Patel- 
poot-her. This name agrees so nearly with Palibothra, and the in- 
telligence altogether furnishes such positive kind of proof, that my 
former conjectures respecting Canc^;« must all fall to the ground."" 
Later on, he' confirms this and'says " Pliny's Palibothra, however, is 
clearly Patna.'" 

Thomas Pennant (1726-1798), a known antiquary, began publishing 

in 1798, a work entitled "Outlines of the Globe." 

Thomas Pennant. jjg published only two volumes. The other two 

were published by his son David Pennant in 1800. He, agreeing with 



" Compendiuai of AnciaU Cengeufhy" by Monsieur U'Aovllle, translated ftooi Iho 
TbeGn^fnnnofHIiamjabaha, <.«.. "The GoliteiKirnicd," thcanciont namBof, San. 



PraySg 

DAnville, p. m- 

HcDKnr of a Map of Hindoaatui by Jami 
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Rennell, identified the site near modem Patna with the ancient Palibo- 

thraor Fitaliputra. He said : " Mr. Kennell very justiy places 

it near Patna, and supposes, not without reason, that the Soane had 
once flowed near its walls and that P^libothra was seated on tlie forks 
of both rivers '" ( the Ganges and the Son ). 

Col. Wilford, at first, in 1798, thought that Pftlibothra was the same 
\\i- (■ -J ^^ R&j^ffiha (lit. the royal mansion) which was 

Col. Wilford. ^^ first the capital city. One Bala-Rama "rebuilt 

it and assigned it as a residence for one of his sons, who are called 
in general Baliputras or the children of Bala. From this circum- 
stance it was called Baliputra, or the town of the son of Bala; but 
in the spoken dialects it was called Bali-putra, because a putra, or son 
of Bali, resided in it. From Bali-puCra, the Greeks made Fali-putra 
and Pali-bothra." ' Then, in 1822, he thought that Pfllibothra and 
Pfttaliputra were two different towns, though near one another. 

He said "Paiibothra and Fitaliputra now Patna ^.... these two 

towns were close to each other exactly like London and West- 



Col. W. Francklin in 1815, identified the site of Pttaliputra with 

^ Bhagulpoor. He thus summed up bis dtscussHm : 

William Francklin, •■ if the evidence afforded by the hUls which 

Buchanan Hamilton ., ■!.. .jp. , 

and others. appear in the neighbourhood of the town and 

through a very great extent of what fMmerly 

constituted the Prasian kingdom, prior to the expedition of Alexender 

the Great ; if these and other connecting circumstances, as well local 

and historical as traditional, be conceded, it will, I think, be also 

conceded to me, that they apply, in every instance throughout the 

discussion, as more naturally indicative of the town trf Bhagulpoor 

possessing the site of P^tibothra and the metrc^xdis of the I^sii, than 

either Rajmahal, Patna, Kanouj or Allahabad." * 

In i8c4. Dr. Buchanan Hamilton collected information from the 
priest near Patna which seemed to confirm Rennell's identification. This 
information was, that the oral tradition of the ptiests said, that the 
ancient name of the place was P&taliputra. 

After this time, there came to light the two itineraries ot the Chinese 
travellers who were Buddhist monks. Fa Hien rfnd Hiuen T»ang. 

> "n«MiMsF<Dw>('sOinliiiBOlt<uCUw,'- Vd. 11. ""i-'ili if llaiiiiii^n. Till II 
fiaatem Hbuliutiin C'T^). p. tif- 
■ AsBtkRHaacdiesliTfS}, Vol.V, p. 969. 

snr. p. ,8 

t ntiboihra," bj WOliuo Fttadklia (iSitV 
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Their accounts of Pitaliputra have been referred to above. The details 
of their accounts about Pataliptftra, which they had visited as ancient 
seats of Buddhist learning, confirmed Rennell and Buchanan Hamilton's 
views that Patna was the site of the ancient Pltaiiputra. Though the 
topography of the place has been much changed, most of the geogra- 
phical particulars of the Chinese travellers confirmed the above view 
and it was taken that the river Son* formerly joined the river Ganges 
at this place. The old bed of the river is still known as Mar-Son, >.f ., 
tiie dead Son. 

VI. 

(Q An Account of the Identification and Excavations of 

THE RUINS OF THE Buildings, referred to bv the 

Chinese Travellers. 

The site of the old city of Pttaliputra being settled as that at Fatna, 
the next question was that of identifying the old Mauiyan buildin;^ 
referred to by old writers and by the old Chinese travellers, Fa-Hien and 
Hiuen-Tsiang. Col. Waddeil gives an interesting brief narrative ot 
tliese identifications. '' 

(a) In about 1845, Mr. Ravershaw declared that the ntounds near 
Patna, known as Panch Pahari (lit. five mountains or hills) were tiie 
ruins of the bastions of the city of Pataliputra. The general opinion of 
the (dScers of the Archfeologlcal E>epartment at that time, was, that, 
Aough aid Pltaiiputra stood close to modem Patna, die traces of the 
<Aii city did not esist at all, being carried away by river Ganges- 

(t) In 1876, whilst digging a tank in a part of Patna, " the remains of 
a long wall " and " a line of palisades " of timber were first discovered. 
Mr. McCrindle notes this discovery in his Ancient India' (1877). 
(c) In 1878, General Cunningham, who has left his mark in the annals 
of the Archxological Department of India, differing from the general 
view of his department, afiirmed, that most of the remains of the old 
city did stilt exist at Panch Pahari and Chhoti. He assigned the 
ground between these two places as the site for Astdia's old palaces, 
monuments and monasteries. The above-said general view continued 
to exist in spite of Cunningham's opinkm. (J) But Col. Waddeil, as the 
result of a hurried visit m i8g/, with the aid of the accounts of the 
above-mentioned two Chinese pilgrims, confirmed Cunningham's view, 
that most of the remains of Pltaiiputra remained and were not washed 

> n* BnaiwbaiH of Uw QrHkt. Uira mjiHbalia or the Gulda-Armed, Ihc ancient nams 
of Sua. MMu to htn givx lo tha Cnxla Ab naac Eiruioboaa. 
* RapDit m tliB ExdTatfoni at P&taliputra. 
' Atdent Indix. as dncHbed by Mcf^stbenes andAirUn, by J. W. McCriniUi. (1B77I, 
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away by the river Ganges. He not only confirmed Cunningham's view, 
but also identified the sites and land-marks of some of the buildings of 
the old city,* such as Prince Mahendra's Hermitage Hil, the Raja's 
Palace, Asoka's Palace, etc. He made two visits in 1892. His further 
excavations in subsequent years further identified many ancient build- 
ings'. Mr. p. C Mukerjee also had made some preliminary 
investigations. 

VH. 
Thb Story of Db. Spoonkr's Excavations. 

The story of the excavated building, as described by Dr. Spooner in 
his accounts of the Excavations' is briefly as follows : — 

Dr. Spooner's excavations have been made at a place known as 
Kumrahar at Patna, where, about 24 years ago, Col. Waddell* had 
carried on some operations and had found some fragments of an 
Asokan column. He had then identified the spot, as that of one of the 
two Asokan pillars, referred to by Hiuen-Tsiang' as the Nili' Column. 
His discovery led the Government to think of further excavations at 
P&taliputra. The costliness of the work caused some hesitation which 
was removed by Mr. Ruttan Tata's generous offer of an annual gift of 
, Rs, 20,000 to the Government of India on certain conditions. It was 
resolved to spend this sum at P&taliputra, and Dr. Spooner was 
entrusted with the work there. Col. Waddell, in his preliminary survey 
of the site, had, in a field near the village of Kumrahar on the south of 
Patna, found some fragments of polished stone with curved surfaces, 
which he thought were those of Mauryan pillars of Asoka, The 
reference, in the statements of the abovementioned two Chinese 
travellers, to two inscribed pillars of Asoka at P&taliputra, had led Col. 
Waddell to this identification. 



DiKovsr; of the UBCtsUe of Asoka's Clumc Capital of PataUputra by L. A. WaiUeU, 



• ■' Discovery of lb« enact siteot Asoka's daBsIc Capital of PilalipulrB, the Paljbotlira 
of the Gretka, and dncnption of the superlicisl remains " by L. A. Waddell (iS^i), p. ii. 

■ "To the north of the old palace of the King is a stone inllar. seven! tou of feetUgli ; 

this i» the place where Asoka (Wu.yau)B«a made 'a hell' Thr Saiiebl/fimai, Dma 

tnnplei, and i/u^sx which lie in ruins may he couDted by hundreds. Then are only two or 
three mmaioins (nCiie)" (Bikldhist Records of the Western World, by Beat, Vol II, 
pp. Sja.), 

• Vide Ibid, Vol. I, lotroducdon, p. LVIIl 
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Dr. Spooner began his excavation on 6th January 1913, and soon 
found, that the polished fragments did not belong to any inscribed 
edict-pillar of Asoka, but to a Mauryan building. He then located the 
columns of such a building which was a large pillared -hall, the 
massive imperishable portions of which had disappeared by sinkage, 
due to the softness of the underground, the result of sub-soil water 
rising higher in later times. The perishable wooden portions, ■vie., 
the roof, the floor, etc., were destroyed by fire as evidenced by layers ot 
ash, found there. This asli was specially noticeable in the vertical 
spaces of the columns that had sunk. The tangible evidences of the 
existence of a pillared-hall, as seen at present, are tew, but it is on 
what are called stratigraphical evidences that Dr. Spooner has based 
his inquiry. For example, he found that (i) heaps of pillar fragments 
He in rows at regular intervals across the site, (2) that underneath these 
heaps of stone, descending holes occur, filled from above, and {3) that 
■ theseholes are always round and of fixed diameter, and regularly spaced. 
From these and similar evidences he traces the existence of a pillared- 
hall on the site. As Dr. Spooner says, "the -actual structure of the 
Mauryan hall has almost, if not entirely, disappeared. The excavation 
is thus thrpwn back upon the minutest possible scrutiny of the soil itself 
and those portions of debris which remain, for a determination of both 
the nature and position of the Hall and the process of its decay.'" 

Dr. Spooner, at first, located eight rows of monolithic polished 
pillars. Subsequently, he found a ninth row and hopes to find a loth 
row as well. Each row has 10 pillars. As said above, all the pillars 
have disappeared by 'sinkage and their e.iistence and position are 
determined only by the above said stratigraphical evidences. But, 
fortunately, one of the pillars has . escaped sinkage. It has been 
recovered and supplies data, (a) not only for measurements for the 
rest, but (ti) also for the nature and design of the lost palace. Thus, 
from the tangible evidence found on the site and Irom the tangible 
evidence of the one pillar that has been recovered and from the 
stratigraphical evidence, what is seen and determined is as follows : 
It seems, that at some time about the third century B. C, one of 
the early kings of the Mautyan dynasty built at Kumrahar several 
buildings within his palace enclosure. One of such buildings was this 
hundred-columned hall. The stone columns "presumably square" 
werearranged in square bays' over the entire area. They were 3 ft. 
6 in. in diameter at base and about zo ft. in height, placed each at 
the distance of 15 ft. or 10 Mauryan cubits from the other in rows 

^ Annual Report of tike ArchsuTogical Survey of India, Eaitsni CircLc fc>r ifi^''^, PP- 4&'4^ 
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which also were 15 ft. apart. The building, as shown by the ground 
plan, that was determined by the excavations, was one unlike any 
other ancient building in India. The superstructure was of sal wood. 
The building was in use for several centuries. At some time, in one 
of the early centuries after Christ, the building met with some mishap. 
One of the many columns seems to have fallen. Even after the mishap, 
the building was used, though restrictedly. Latterly, the building 
seems to have been destroyed by fire at soniB time about the 5th 
century A. D. The lower portions of the columns were somehow 
saved from the fire. Subsequently, attempts seem to have been 
made for some further use of the floor, and for that use, the stumps 
or the unbuml portions of some of the columns seem to have been 
forcibly broken by the new occupants. These broken portions were 
further broken into smaller fragments for pavement and for other 
building purposes by the new builders. Thus, the site was built over 
in Gupta times, at some time in the 8th century after Christ. ' But, as 
with the advance of time and with the upward advance of the sub-soil 
water, some of the slumps of the columns, which were saved, sank 
below, the walls of the Gupta buildings built over the site gave way. 
and the site again became desolate. Since the fall of ^he Guptit 
houses, which, in many cases, must have been sudden, and whicli 
must have looked mystericus, the site has not been much built upon. 

Such a building was unparalleled in ancient India. If so, the natural 
conclusion is, that it must have been modelled on some building of n 
foreign country. What was that foreign country and which was thai 
building ? • 

Now, it has long since been known, (a) that Asoka's edicts were on 
the model of the edicts of the Achiemenian Darius of Persia (A) and 
thatthe style of the sculptured capitals' of his buildings was modelled 
on that of Darius' capitals at Persepolis. (<:) .'Vgain, it has been, since 
■some time, inferred, and that especially by Sir John Marshall from 
the Sarnath* capital, that the stonework of the Mauryan buildings was 
worked by foreign masons. That being the knowledge and experience 
of Indian archseologJsts, from the facts, (a) that the plan of the excavated 
building was altogether un-Indian or foreign and (fr) that its " columns 
showed the peculiar Persian polish," Dr. Spooner thought, that, (c) 
in its design also it must have been influenced by Persia. 

» Annual Repon of the A.dueologfcal Survey of lodia, EasUm Circle, for 1913-14. p. 49. 
At lirsl. Dt. ^Donn- ^Report of iqtt-i3) thought, tbat this happened in the stbotSth 
cwtury, but. after subsequeaC n-cousideratioa in CDii&ultatiDD with Su- John Manhall. 
he has madifiad bis first view. 

' From capul the head. The beads or the u|permost parts of coIuDiiu, pilasters, iic. 

' In tbs N, W, Provinces. Benares district. 
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Among the obligations, which Dr. Spooner so gracefully acknow- 
ledges in his Reports and papers, one that draws our special notice 
is that to his wife. It sliows, how an educated wife, who participates 
in the noble aspirations of her husband's life work and studies, can, 
besides being helpful to her husband individual^', be also helpful to 
the public generally. Her husband's plan of the Mauryan building, 
which he excavated, reminded Mrs. Spooner of what she had seen in 
the plan of Persepolis. Her suggestion easily led Dr. Spooner 
tea comparison of the plan of his building with " llie so-called hall 
of hundred columns at Persepolis, the tlirone-room of Darius 
Hystaspes. " He soon noticed several similarities, of which the follow- 
ing are the principal ones : — 

1. There was a square hall with 10 rows of 10 columns evenly 

spaced in square bays (i.#., with equal spaces between). 

2. The Orientation or the process or aspect of fronting to the east 

and determining ■ the various points of the compass was 
■ similar, 

3. Tlie mason's mark on the one column that has been recovered 
• is similar to the mason's mark on Persepolitan columns. 

4. The distance between the columns was regular. Darius's 

columns were 10 Persian cubits apart. The Mauryan 
columns are 10 Indian cubits apart. 

5. The intercolumniation, i.e., the space hetweeh two columns in 

the Indian building, though not identical, was one essentially 
Persepolitan. 

6. Though no capitals or pedastals have been recovered at Patna 

for comparison, the stratification suggests (perhaps bell- 
shaped) pedastals of Persepolitan type, round in plan and 
about 3 ft. high. 
These and other evidences of similarity suggested to Dr. Spooner for 

his operations, a working hypothesis, viz., that the P4taliputra building 

had a Persepolitan building for its model. 

7. The nest thought, that suggested itself to Dr. Spooner was, that, 
if the Indian building was on the Persepolitan plan, it must not be 
isolated but must have other buildings near it, just as the Persepolitan 
palace of Darius had. Speaking in the known Roman style of veni, 
■vedi, vici, we may say, he conceived, he measured and he conquered, 
With the plan of the Persepolitan palace, given by Lord Curzon in his 
monumental work on Persia,' in his hand, he measured, he dug and 

' Persia and tka PerHan Question, Vol. 11,' p. tjo, plan of Persepolis. 
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he so.on tound that the Indian palace or Sabha had some buildings 
equaity distant from the main building as in the case of the pillared 
palace of Dariua. He determined this fact from [a) the discovery ot 
several mounds which were in positions equally distant from the site 
of the pillared hall, as were the other buildings of Darius from his 
Persepolitan Hall, (b) Again, these buildings stood on a raised area 
corresponding to the artificial terrace at Persepolis, (c) The whole 
plateau seemwi to have been surrounded at one time, by a moat. . 
These and other matters showed, that this Indian palace and the 
surrounding group of buildings had several essentials that were 
common to the Persepolitan palace and its surrounding group. 

On the strength of some of these and other similarities, Dr. Spooner 
thought : " Enough was clear, however, to show us that not only was 
our original pillared hall strongly reminiscent of the Persian throne 
room even in matters of detail, but that its surroundings also showed 
a parallelism to the Achffimenian site which could not possibly be 
explained except by the assumption that the one reflected the' other 
definitely. "' 
8. Dr, Spooner says, that stone not being easily procurable in. this 
part of the country, wood was used. Arian, 
Wooden architec- gg g^y above, assigns another reason for the use of 
ist^cof^e^sUt*^'*'^" ^"w^- ^"^ according to Fergusson, wooden 
architecture was the characteristic of Persia. He 
says : "We knois* that wooden architecture -was the characteristic 
of Media, where all the constructive parts were formed in this perish- 
able material ; and from the Bible we learn that Solomon's edifices 
were chiefly so constructed. Persepolis presents us with the earliest 
instance remaining in .Asia of this wooden architecture being petrified, 
as it were apparently in consequence of the intercourse its builders 
maintained with Egypt and with Greece. In Burma, these wooden 
types still exist in more completeness than, perhaps, in any other 
country. Even if the student is not prepared to admit the direct 
ethnographic connection betweeii the buildings of Burma and Babylon, 
he will at any rate best learn in this country (Burma) to appreciate 
much in ancient architecture, which, without such a living illustration, 
it is hard to understand. Solomon's house of the forest of Lebanon is, 
without mere difference of detail, reproduced at Ava or Amarapura ; 
and the palaces of Persepolis are reduced infinitely more intelligible by 
the study of these edifices ".' It appears from this, that the builder of 
' Journal Royal Asiatic Society, January 191.5, p. 69. The discovery of the line of rampart 
-' A HUtoty of Indian and Eastsm ArchitecturB by lb» late Jaoiei Fetgusson, revised and 
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the Mauryan palace, in using wood for a greater part at the work, did 
not depart from the practice of the Ach^emenians. 

Such is the interesting story of the excavations of Dr. Spooner ; and 
we, laymen, read the story with wonder and amazement,— wonder and 
amazement, not only for all the events in the history of the building 
and its surroundings, hut also for the daring flights of thought with 
which the comparatively modern science of archaeology advances at 
present. The attempts of some of the arch^ologists at tracing the 
history and meaning of some buildings are, if not equal, at least 
akin, to the wonderful attempts of deciphering the cuneiform inscrip- 
tions by men like Rawlinsori. 

The meaning of this " Mauryan replica oi PersepoHs " was this : 
The influence of Iran upon India was much 

The meaoiug of more than it is ordinarily supposed. This newly 
tions*" "cava- recovered buUding presented the monumental 
evidence of this influence in a much more 
stronger light than hitherto presented. Several known archseolt^sts 
had, ere this, seen monumental evidence, in various matters, such as 
the capitals, pilasters and what is called motifs. But, compared to 
what Dr. Spooner now presents before us, these are , small matters. 
The evidence produced by Dr. Spooner's excavations is on a grand or 
monumental scale. In addition to these, Dr. Spooner produces liter- 
ary, numismatic, and other evidences to show, that there was the 
fH'obalHlity, well-tugh amounting to certainty, of a very powerful 
influence of Irftn ujxin India. 

VIII. 
The General Question of the Inflcence of Ancient IrAk 
UPON Surrounding Countries. 

Scholars often discuss the question, as to how far, in ancient times, 

the West was influenced by the East, and the 

The general East, influenced by the West. The "East 

Suoadon (rf the in- gj,j West" are comparative terms. Greece 
uence of the West , „ , , , ... 

and the E»st on ^*'" Rome formed the West, in compan- 
each other. sion with Persia and India. In the case of these 

two latter countries, Persia formed the West and 
India the East. So, questions like these also have often arisen : "How 
far India was influenced by Greece and how far by Persia ? How far 
these two were influenced by India ? How far Persia was hellcnized 
and how far Greece was - iranized ? How far India and Persia 
jointly or singly influenced Greece and Rome, and through them the 
western countries ? " Scholars differ to some extent in these various 
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questions. The special question for us to-day is tliat of the influence of 

ancient Persia upon India. In order to better understand this particular 

question, we will lirst examine the general question of the influence 

of ancient Persia upon the countries with which it came into contact. 

Ancierrt Persia had a great influence upon the countries with which 

it came into contact. It had its inHuence on 

The sDcient Per- Greece, Rome, Egypt, India and other adjoining 

Bians, "the Puri- ^ .' . ' ^'^1 -a .\. , 

tans of the old countries. Among other mfluences, one was that 

World." of their religion, and, in this matter, they are 

spoken of as "The Puritans of the Old Worid."> 
I have spoken at greater length on this subject in my paper " Zoroas- 
trianism. Its Puritans Influence on the Old World.' 

Herodotus, while speaking of the Persians, says; "They have no 

images of the Gods, no temples nor altars and 
Pe"^n'reu'°on*" **^ consider the use of these a sign of folly. 

This comes, I think, from their not believing the 
Gods to have the same nature with men, as the Greeks imagine."' 
In this passage, Herodotus seems to point to the superiority of the 
ancient Persians over his Greeks, in this, that, while the Greeks 
imagined their gods to be like men, the Persians did not believe so, 
and that, while the Greeks had images of their numerous man-like 
gods, the Persians had none. Here, we see, as it were, a germ of the 
appreciation of the Puritanic influence of the ancient Persians. 

On the possible influence of the purer faith of Persia upon Greece, 

had Persia won in its war with Greece, the late 
Prof. Mai Mutler'8 Prof. Mas Muller said as follows; "There 
tanTc*?nfluenL^"of ^^"^ P^"'^' '" '^e history of the world, when 
Zoroagtrianiam. the worship of Ormuzd tlireatened to rise 

triumphant on the ruins of the temples of all 
other Gods. If the battles of Marathon and Salamis had been lost, 
and Greece had succumbed to Persia, the State religion of the empire 
of Cyrus, which was the worship of Ormuzd, might have become the 
religion of the whole civilized world. Persia had absorbed the AssjTian 
and Babylonian Empires ; the Jews were either in Persian captivity or 
under Persian sway at home ; the sacred monuments of Egypt had 
been mutilated by tlie hands of 'Persian soldiers. The edicts of the 
great King — the king of kings was sent to India, to Greece, to Scythia 

), pTi. VidtUi ndndUr 
1" hj Lieut E. Moor (■»«)• 

■ lUs paper was read bsfsre Che lirit Coovendon of RelSBions, held in Calcutta in igio. 
'tiA my " Dante papers", pp. ^a-f ji. 
'^ Bk. 1. 1.11. RawlintDn'i Hrtodotus. Vol. I, p. 369. 
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and to Egypt ; and if ' by the Grace of Ahura Mazda ', Darius had 
crushed the liberty of Greece, the purer faith of Zoroaster might easily 
have superseded the Olympian fables".^ 

Iran's puritanic influence on Greece, and through Greece on other 
Westerners, though checked by the defeat of 

Iraos Influence n ■ j _ j- -. ir . . 

upon Greece. Persia, from spreading itself on a grand scale, 

had its limited effect. It seems to have continued 
even after the downfall of the Achfemenians under Alexander the Great. 
Persia had two great libraries, (i) the Daz-i-Napisht (i,*., the Castle of 
Archives) at Persepolis, and (2) the Ganj^-ShapigSn or Shaspigin 
(i.e., the treasury of Shapigtn) somewhere near Samarkand. The first 
was destroyed in the fit* set to one of the royal pitlaces by Alexander. 
Many of the books of the latter were, according to the tradition 
recorded in Parsee hooks, translated into Greek. ' These translations 
may have exerted some puritanic influence upon the Greek mind and 
prepared the way for Christianity. 

Before the time of Cyrus, it were the Semitic people who ruled the 
East. Cyrus made the rule Iranian or Aryan. Mr. 

Mr. Grundy on q p Grundy, while speaking of the importance 
the InBueoce of ^ , .. .. \,. . ,„ . . , 

Persia under Cyrus "' "'^ Median Kingdom of Persia, thus refers to 
and bis Achasme. the change of rule in the East: "Its chief 
nimn Successors importance in history is, that its kings are the 
first of that series of Iranian dynasties which, 
whether Median, Persian or Parthian, were paramount in the 
eastern world for many centuries. From this time forward, the Iranian 
took the place of the Semitic as the Suzerain of the East".' It was 
King C3^us, the founder of the Achsemenian dynasty, who, as it 
were, paved the way for the subsequent greater influence of Persia 
over India. His policy, to a certain extent, aimed at gathering together 
in unity most of the Aryan races against the Semitic races. Mr. 
Grundy thus refers to this policy; " His (Cyrus's) campaign in the 
East was a prolonged one. He seems to have extended the borders of 
his empire to the Thtan-shan and Suleiman ranges, if not into the 
plains of India itself. His aim can hardly have been the mere acqui- 
sitjon of these enormous areas of comparatively unproductive territory. 
The reason lying beyond his policy was, in all probability, the fact that 
the races of this region were near akin to his own, and that he wished 

' " Chips from a CemiBii workshop," jnd Ed. (>88d), Vol. 1, p. 169. 

' yfde my Paper on the Cities of Iran, as described in the old PahUvl trsatise of Sbatroiha- 
i-Aiian (Journal B. B. S. A. Society. Vol. XX. pp. i6i*s). ViOe my Asiatic Papwn, Part 

aricK." A study of the Eridencr, literary and 
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to advance against the Semitic peoples at the head of a forced coalition 
of the Iranian races".' 

On the subject of the influence of Persia under Cyrus and liis succes- 
sors upon Greece, Mr. Grundy says as follows : " The hardy races from 
the mountains of Iran had many natural customs which were in strong ' 
contrast to the typical civilization of the Euphrates plain. Though far 
from ideal, there were certain grand elements in it, which struck the 
imagination of some of the finer minds of Greece, and which, through 
them, must have influenced Greek life, though in ways which it is not 
possible now to trace. Had the Greek come much under its influence, 
that influence, though it would have been disastrous in many respects 
■ would not have tended wholly for evil. The civilization was, indeed 

essentially of an eastern type The Medo-Persian was a 

strange product for an Asiatic soil. He was an Asian apart. His 
religious belief was alone educated to make him remarkable among 
his contemporaries. The Asiatic of this time had a natural tendency 
towards polytheism. The monotheism of even the Israelites was 
spasmodic. But with the Persian, monotheism was the set religion of 
the race. It had a legendary origin in the teachings of Zarathushtra, 
or Zoroaster, as he appears in Western History. Ahura Mazda was 
the one God. There were, indeed, other objects of worship, — the stars, 
the sun, the moon, and fire, beautiful and incomprehensible works of 
Ahura Mazda ; but he was God alone. Other spiritual beings there 
were, too, represented as deified virtues and blessings — Good Thought, 
Perfect Holiness, Good Government, Meek Piety, Health, and Im- 
mortality ; and these stood nearest to Ahura Mazda's throne.'" 

Dr. CushmaD on '-*'■■ ^- ^- Cushman divides the time of Greek 

the Influence of philosophy into three periods : ' i. The 
Iran upon Greece. Cosmological Period 625—480 B. C. 3. The 
Anthropological Period 480 — ^399 B. C. 3. The Systematic Period 
399—322 B. C. Of these, it is the second, vis., the Anthropological 
period, thatisvery important. As Dr. Cushman says : " It starts with 
a great social impulse just after the victories of the Persian wars (4S0 

B. C.) The period is called Anthropological, because, its interest is 

in the study of man and not of the physical universe "' 

After the battle of Marathon, there sprang up a distinct impulse 
towards knowledge all over Greece. What makes the Persian wars 
particularly important is that they are the starting point in the mother- 

> "Tlie Great Puaan War and its PrcCnunaries," by G. B. GruDdy. p. 31. 

■ md, pp. irs^ 

^ A Bc«<>uler'B Hiitory of Phaosopfay, by Dr. Cushman, Vol, I, p. 13. 
• Ihid, p. 13. 
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land of the movement in the study of nian and human relations. Dr. 
Cushman, while giving an account of the ancient philosophy of the 
early Greek, thus speaks of the hold the Persians had upon Greece in 
the Achjemenian times. " The sixth century was a momentous one 
for Greece, (n both, the East and the West, there arose mighty 
eni[nres, that threatened to wipe out its civilization. The expandon 
of the Persian power (on the one hand) had suspended a stone of 
Tantalus over Hellas, and it seemed likely that Greek civilization 
might be submerged in an Oriental Monarchy." ' Cyrus had laid the 
foundation of Persia by taking Media in 550 B, C., Lydia in 546 
B. a. Babylonia in 538 B. C. Egypt was added by Cambyses in. 528 
B. C, and Darius organized the Great Persian possessions in his long 
reign from 528 to 486 B. C. On the west, Carthage was threatening 
the Greek cities of Sicily, and, at the close of this period, was acting in 
conjunction with Persia to obtain possession of the Mediterranean. ' 

Count Golrineau, the celebrated French writer on the History of 
Persia, seems to regret that Greece triumphed 
on the Influence of """^ Persia at the battle of Marathon, and says, 
ancient Persia over that Persia under the Achfcmenian Darius gave 
Greece. to the Greeks much that was good. He says • : 

" Darius made great things. He instituted a 
poweriul organization. The West had never seen anything like 

that That, which it had only in the Augustan century, is an 

intellectual development of a value analogous to that which determined 
the formation of Mazdeism and animated the philosophy and the arts 
of antiquity. All that which the Greeks learnt, all the serious things 
which Plato taught, all that which the archaic schools produced of 
masterpieces, had, at the time of Darius, its home and its prototype in 
Western Asia. But that which the Romans did not know and never 
practised, not even in the most celebrated reign of Antony, was the 
systematic kindness shown in governing the people, which became the 
nde since (the time of) Cyrus, and to which Darius showed himself 
faithful (i.e., which he followed faithfully). Not only were the subjects 
treated with particular care, but (even) the rebels found extended to 
them an indulgence which circumstances permitted." 

Ifl the war with Alexander, though Persia was conquered, it was 

not hellenized, but, on the contrary, it iranized 

the influence of Greece. It continued its influence on Greece, 

Persia over Greece. which It had begun in its previous wars with that 

' " A Bet«BBr'> HiWofy of Phiiiwo^j'," by Dt. H. E, CuJiman, VoL I, pp. ir'*. 

■ Bury. History of GiMC*. p. 311. 

■ I Tmulata from hii " Hutoire des Penes." Vol. II, p. 143- 
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country. Professcr Darniesteter ' considers the victory of Greece over 
Persia, not only the victory of Greece, hut tlie victory of humanity. 
But still, he admits, that though Greece conquered, her victory was 
only material, not intellectual or spiritual. He says ; " In the war of 
revenge Greece did not win sufficiently. Her victory over Persia has 
been only a ina.terial victory, out of which she herself has suffered 
more than her victim. Alexander dreamed of uniting the West and 
the East. He succeeded only half ; he Persianised Greece ; and he did 
not hellenise Persia." ' 

Similarly, in Egypt, Persia had prepared the soil for Ptolemy thi; 
First's " New Deity." Tlie object of this Egypt- 
Puritanic influ- ign monarch, known as Ptolemy Soter. i.e., 
Ptolemy the Saviour, was to supplant the old 
Egyptian deities and to create "a new deity," by means of which 
he could consolidate his new rule in the country. He tried to do in 
Egypt, what Akbar tried to do, several centuries later, in India. He 
succeeded where Akbar failed. In his attempt, Akbar tried to assimi' 
late directly in his new religion some of the elements of the Zoroas- 
trian faith. Ptolemy did not do anything of the kind, but rested on 
the silent work of the Iranian Mazdayafnans, who had preceded him 
as rulers in Egypt. Rev. Charles Kingsley thus speaks of his work : 
" He effected with complete success a feat which has been attempted, 
before and since, by very many princes and potentates, but has always 
except in Ptolemy's case, proved somewhat of a failure, namely, the 
making a new deity. Mythology in general was in a rusty stale. The 
old Egyptian Gods had grown in his dominions very unfashionable, 
under the summary iconoclasm to which they had been subjected by 
the Monotheist Persians, — the Puritans of the old world, as they have 
been well called,'" 

Though Greece, and, through it, Europe escaped from the direct 
influence of What Max Muller calls "the purer 
'™"ii™' L^ ' " " f^'th of Zoroaster," both had some indirect influ- 
^r'^hristianlt ""n ^"'^^ exerted upon them through the Greek colonies 
Europe. in the East, with which the ancient Iranians came 

into more frequent contact. It was this influ- 
ence, however indirect or small, that paved the way for Christianity. 
Christianity was a puritanic improvement upon the religion of the 
Greeks and Romans, and the early Iranians had a hand in that im- 
provement, inasmuch as it prepared the soil for Christianity. Later 
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on, Persian Mithraism, though a rival of Christianity, further pre- 
pared the soil. As said by Dr. Adeiiy, Mithraism brought about what 
he calls " the awakening " and " religious revival " which made the 
way of Christianity a little easier.* TT»is Mithraic influence was 
exerted even up to the shores of England. The late M. Renan said : 
,." If the world had not become Christian, it would have become 
Mithraistic." '' 



The Special Question of the Influence of IrSn upon India. 

The above short survey of the Influence of IrRn upon Greece and 
Egypt, prepares us for the consideration of the present question of the 
Influence of Irln upon India. If, as said by Darmesteter, Irin, though 
conquered by Alexander, was in. a position to iranize Greece instead 
of being hellenized, it is much more likely, that it should iranize, to 
some extent, a country like India that was conquered by it, and that 
was more nearly akin to it. 

Many writers have referred to (he influence of Irin upon India. Dr. 
Smith, who is one of the best authorities on the 
Dr. y. A. Smith on History of Ancient India, is of opinion, that the 
Iran upon India. Acha^menian Persians had a great mnuence upon 

Mauryan India. * The Sassanians had also 
exerted great influence,' but we have not to deal with that later influ- 
ence in the.present case. Dr. Smith thus speaks of the Achcemenian 
influence in the times of Chandragupta and his immediate successors : 

'■ Tlie Maurya Empire was not, as some recent writers fancy that it 
was, in any way the result of Alexander's splendid, but transitory raid. 
The nineteen months which he spent in India were consumed in devas- 
tating warfare, and his death rendered fruitless all his grand constructive 
plans. Chandragupta did not need Alexander's example to teach him 
what empire meant. He and his countrymen had had before their eyes 
for ages the stately fabric of the Persian monarchy, and it was that 
empire which impressed their imagination, and served as the model for 
their institutions, in so far as they were not indigenous. The little tou- 
ches of foreign manners in the court and institutions of Chandragupta, 
which chance to have been noted by our fragmentary authorities, ftre 

' " Greek and Eaium Chnrdhes by" Dr. Adeay. pp. lo-ii. 

' "Tba Early Hiitoryof India Iroin 6110 B. C. to the lluhammadan Conquest nciudinB 
thelnvaBonofAleiander (be Great" by Vincent Smith, lod edition (igoi?. pp. '^>-S7. ■JJi !*.<;■ 
Vide aba hia article entitled " Pefoan InRuenc* on Mauryan India " in tbe Indian Anljqiiaiy 
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Persian, not Greek ; and the Persian title of satrap continued to be 
used by Indian provincial governors for ages, down to the close of the 
fourth century A.D. The military oi^anization of Chandragupta 
shows no trace of Hellenic influence".' 

Dr. Smith has pointed out se\eral evidences 
Evidences of to show, that Achfememan Iran had a strong 
Iranian influence on influence on Mauryan India. Some of these are 
M..ry.„I«lU. the following:- 

1. InSuence of Iranian architecture on Indian architecture. 

2. The Achsemenian practice of inscribing on pillars and rocks and 
the style of the inscriptions, which were followed by Asoka in his 
inscriptions. 

3. The Kharoshthi script came to India from the Armaic clerks of 
the Achsmenians. 

4. Some of the features of the Mauryan administration and polity 
were taken from the Achfemenians. 

5. Some of the Mauryan court customs were taken from the 
Achxmenian Iranians. 

It has been long since known, that the Mauryan architecture was, 

to a certain extent, influenced by Iranian archi- 

r. Influence of Irani- jecture. This is seen in several ways, (a) The 

an Architecture on , ,. . , , , . , r . 1 

Indian Architecture, ^tyle of some ol the sculptured capitals of Asoka 

had its origin iu the capitals of the Persepolitan 

palace of Darius. (/•) The style of the huge monolithic sand-stone and 

other pillars of Asoka la also Persian, {c) The bas-relief sculpture of 

some of the Mauryan buildings, resembles that of the Persepolitan 

Persians. 

Fergusson specially points to the capitals in the caves at Bedsa, 

about 10 or II miles south of Kar]6, near Lo- 

TheCaiMtaUofln. navia, and says: "Their capitals' are more 

Architecture. ''''^ *^^ Persepolitan type than almost any 

others in India, and are each surmounted by 

horses and elephants, bearing men and women.'" The Hindu artists, 

from tlieirnaturalaptilude:for modifying and adapting forms, very soon 

replaced the bicephalus(;'.e., two headed) bull and ram of Persian 

columns by a great variety of animals, sphinxes and even human 

figures in the most grotesque attitude."* 

* liui, pp. 1.3&7. 

" rufir FvEUSson'e History of Indian anil EaiUm ArcbitKtun. iwviKd and edi'tsd 
by James Burgest and P. Spina (1910). Vol. I, p. 139. Woodcut No. 64. 
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According to Fergusson, the other caves or places, where capitals ol 
the Persepolitan type are seen, are the following : — 

1. At Bhaja, about 4 miles south of the KarW cave, near Lanovla. 

2. At Jamalgarhi, about 36 miles, north-east of Peshawar, where 

side by side with columns having classical capitals and bases, 
there are forms of Perso-lndian pillars.' Here " the capitals 
of the old Perso-lndian type have new forms given to them — 
the animal figures being changed, whilst the pillars them- 
selves are placed on the backs of crouching figures with 
wings." » 

3. The Tfttva-gumphU caves near the Khandgiri hill in Orissa, 

where, " the doors are Ranked by pillasters with capitals of 
the Persepolitan type."" 

Mr, J- Kennedy, in his interesting article on "The Early Com- 
merce of Babylon with India, 700 — 300 B. C-," thus speaks on the 
subject of the style of the monolyths and bas-relief : " If the element- 
ary concefttions of the art and architecture (of India) was purely in- 
digenous, there was abundant scope for the borrowing of detail ; and 
as 2 matter of fact, most of the details were borrowed from Persia. 
The jHllar, indeed, was the only lithic form Persia had to " lend." It 
survives at Bharhut and in Asoka's monolyths, and it re-appears in 
the case of Western India The borrowings in sculp- 
ture are much more numerous. The lotus and honeysuckle, the 
crenellations and mouldings, the conventional methods of representing 

water and rocks, are all taken from Persia But the debt 

of India to Perso-.^ssyrian art is most strikingly apparent from two 
general observations. 

" First. — The sculpture of India proper—the India of the Gangetic 

valley — is mainly bas-relief. The Indians apply their 

bas-reliefs after the Persian fashion. Their sculpture is lavished 
chiefly on the doors and vestibules, and the most important single 
figures guard the entrance of the gateways in India, as in Persia ; the 
sculptured users of the Jamalgarhi monastery recall, the inclined 
ascents to the palaces of Darius and Xerxes. Even the inscribed 
bas-reliefs of Bharhut — unique alas t in Indian art — have their counter- 
parts at Persepolis and Nineveh. 
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"Second. — The decoration of the latt Viliira caves 

was Persian, and that not so mucli after the fashion of the Sassanians 

IS of the Achemanids. '" 
Asoka followed Darius in vitrious ways in the matter of his 



The A Cham. 



edicts, (a) 1l wiis the practice of Dar 



telEE or pillars in the different countries which 
,tyle of Unguag-e. 



inscribing on pitlars he conquered or through which he 
and rocks and thr 



example, we learn from Herodotus, that in his 
niarch against tilt Scythians, he " surveyed 
the Bosphorus. and erected upon its shores two pillars of white marble, 
whereupon he inscribed the names of all the nations which formed his 
army." Again, we know of Egj-pl. tliat while digging the modem 
Suez Canal, some stelfe or pillars of Darius have been discovered near 
the canal, the inscription on one of which has been pretty well 
deciphered.' .\soka in his pilUir edicts has followed this practice of 
Darius. 

{b) Darius also inscribed on the scdes of mountains. The best 
known instance is that on the rock of the Behistun mountain. Asoka 
also has some of his inscriptions on rocks ; for example, the one at 
Junagadh, at the foot of the well-known hill of Girnar,* 

(c) Among the several points of similarity suggested between the 
form of the inscriptions of Darius and the form of those of Asoka, 
there is one which strikes us most. It is that of the introductory 
sentences. Darius comniences ever;' part of his edict with the words 
" Thatiy Darayavaush Khshflyathiya, i.e., " Thus sayeth Darius the 
King."" Compare with these, the words of Asoka, introducing the 
different parts of his edict : "Thus saith His Sacred and Gracious 
Majesty the King."* 

(if) Again, as pointed out by Dr. Smith, "the idea of inscribing 
ethical dissertations on the rocks in the guise of royal proclamation 
seems to be of Persian origin. In the matter of the second mutilated 
inscription of Darius at Naksh-i-Rustam, Sir Henry Rawlinson thought 
that it contained " The last solemn admonition of' Darius to his 
countrymen with respect to their future conduct in polity, morals and 

' Journal t>[ ths Royal Asiatic Society for i^ pp. i^-8& 

' Herodotus, Boal., IV, S7. Kawlinson's Herodotus, Vol. Ill, p. to. 

' rf*"Le5teledBClialouf'by M. Mennnl. V/rfe my Paper on" The Anaem History 



*. I had the pleasure of seeing 

' "Thesculpluies aadiuBCripti 

by the Trustees of the British Mu 

' The Edicts of Asoka, by Dr. ' 
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religion." The language of the inscription on the "st^le de Chalouf" 
on the Suez Canal is altogether religious. It is in the line and spirit 
of the prayer of Grace to be recited at meals, as given in the 37th 
Chapter of the Vagna. ' 

The Kharoshti script of writing was introduced in India hy the 

.%hjemenian kings through their Armaic 
KliaroThris^ipt ''* "^'erks." The Kharoshti writing seen on the coins 

of the Western Khshapas (satraps) of Saur&sh- 
tra (Kathjawad) point to the northern origin of the kings. ' 

Some of the features of Mauryan administration and of the society 

of the times, as described by Megasthenes, are 

4. Features of Persian in their character. Dr. Vincent Smith 

polity, thus speaks on the subject: " TTie civil and 

niilitarj- institutions of the Maurj'an Empire as 
described by Asoka in his edicts and by the Greek writers were essen- 
tially Indian, modified in some particulars by imitation of Persian 
practices."' Dr. Smith adds; " TTie Mauryan sovereigns and their 
subjects were open in many ways to the influence of Iranian polity and 
civilization." Kautilya's Artha-Shastra' which was written by Chandra- 
gupta's Minister Chanakya, spoken of by Professor Jacobj as the 
Indian Bismark,' shows that Megasthenes had, for the source of his 
account of the court of Chandragupta, not only his own experience in 
the Indian Court, but also an Indian work like the Artha-Shastra. This 
book shows us that the Hindu nation of the time had, not only some 
dreamingspiritualistsamong them, but alsosome practical ecunomists-^ 
Dr- Vincent Smith' points to two court customs of the Mauryas, as 

having been taken from the Achsemenian Kings. 
5- Some Indian One of these is the custom of observing birth- 
Court Customs of . , , ■ . I. J , ■ ■! I . r 

the Indian Kities '^'^V^ ^y "^"^ kings. Herodotus, while speakmg of 
believed to be taken the Persians, says : " She (Ames tris, the wife of 
from the Persians. King Xentes) waited, therefore, till her husband 

r^t custom^. S:**'^ *^ great Royal banquet, a feast which 

takes place once every year, in celebration of 
the King's birthday. ' Tykta ', the feast is called in Persian tongue, 

> y/Jr my Paper on the Aocienl Hatory of tbs Su« Canal read on ijtli April 1915. J. B. B. 
R. A. S.. Vol. XXIV. No. ., pii. 161*4. 

• F.ai Ibo Mysore iB«riprion, by Mr. Rkf, p. u. 

' Fiif. Thn datalogiw ct ladiao Corns, by Professor Kapson, Introduction, p. 100. 

» Awta Noles. by Vincent A. Smith, in the Indian Antiquary of Seplomber, njo^i, 
VoL XXXIV, p. .00. 

' (VrffLaar-BSludinloAndeat Hindu Polity. l-iVfc al» the recendy pubhshed books 
" PuNic Adminislralim in Ancient India," by Pramathanath Banerjra. 

" /ArV, Introduction, p. XX. 



' The lodiaBAndquary of September 191)5, Vol. XXX I\', p[ 
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which in our language may be rendered ' perfect '—and this is the only 
day in all the year in which the King soaps his head, and distributes 
gifts to the Persians. . . . The law of the feast . . . required 
that no one who asked a boon tliat day at the King's board should be 
denied his request-" ' This passage of Herodotus on the subject of 
the IGng's birthday requires some remarks. 

Firstly, according to Herodotus, the observation of the birthday as a 
great day was common among all Persians. He says : "Of all the 
days in the year, the one which they celebrate most is their birthday. 
It is customary to have the board furnished on that day with an ampler 
supply than common. The richer Persians cause an ox, a horse, a 
camel, and an ass to be baked whole and so served up to them : the 
poorer classes use instead the smaller kinds of cattle. They eat little 
solid food but abundance of desert, which is set on table a few dishes 
at a time."' 

Secondly, as 10 Tykta, the word for the King's birthday feast, 
George Rawlinson says : " No satisfactory explanation -has been yet 
given of the word.'" I think, that the word is some old Iranian form, 
from which comes the modern Persian ^£r^ {takhta, a board), a 
table. This word takhta itself is a form that comes from Pahlavi 
takht, modem Persian taiht o-si^ i.e., a throne, a seat. The Pahlavi 
takht, Persian takht is derived from .\vesta thwahhtkta* which 
itself comes from the Avesta root ' tkmakksh,' Sans, tvakhsk { SW ), * 
to pare, hew, cover. If we take the word Tykta, not for the birthday 
feast, but for birthday itself, I think (o) the word can be derived from 
the Avesta root tak, Sans. (!re ), from which comes the modern 
Gujarat! verb(iS3')to endure, to continue, to last. So, the word 
' Tykta' may mean " the day of having continued or lived in this world 
for a particular period, mV., a year." (6) Or the word may be derived 
from the same root (P. j^i^tJi ) wiiich means to flow, to run, to 
hasten. Thus the word would mean "the period of life which has 
run," WIS., " a year." {c) Or perhaps it is some old Iranian word from 
which comes the Pahlavi word takkl,' Persian takht \,2^^ 
throne ; and it means a particular day in honour of the occupant ot 
x\\^ throne, i.e., of the King. 

• HootlX, iio-u. HawCmBon*BHerodi>tu«, Voi. IV, pp.47:,-.T4. 

' Ibid. Book 1, 1,11. Vol. I, p. 27* 

' Rawlinson'B Herodotus, Vol. IV. p. 473, n. 3. 

' Vidf. Mr. SCansa-Sfi's Pentiui Dictiooari, Ihe uord 'takhc' 

"^ jdr. Aptc^'s Saiukrit-Engl^idi tKclionnry < i*igi,), p. ha. 

- .^nUIViraf, Chap, n, p. 96, 
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Thirdly, as to the importance of the day, on which the king has an 
unusual bath and soaps his head, I think, it is a reference to a sacred 
bath. Upto a few years ago, many Parsees had, and even now, some 
in Bombay and many in the Mofussil h&ve, a sacred ceremonial bath 
(ndn Sans. ?^R) once a year, Now-a-days, it is generally taken on 
the Parsee New Year's day or the preceding day of the New Year's 
eve, or taken by some during any one of the last 10 days of the year. 
A few take it on their own birthday. In this sacred ceremonial bath, 
they apply to their body consecrated nirang-or urine and a little sand. 
Herodotus refers specially to the head. Now, the Vendidad,' when 
it refers to the sacred bath for purifying the body, says that the 
washing should begin from the head (bareshnu). A particular sacred 
bath is, from that face, still known as Bareshnum. The place, where 
that bath is given, is known as Bareshnu m-g&h. 

This above-mentioned custom is believed" to have been the source 
from which the following Indian custom referred to by Strabo was 
borrowed : " Historians also relate that the Indians worship Jupiter 
Ombrius (or the rainy), the river Ganges, and the indigenous deities of 
the country ; that when the King washes his hair, a great feast is 
celebrated, and large presents are sent, each person displaying his 
wealth in competition wth his neighbour." ' 

Strabo thus speaks of the Indians of the time when Megasthenes 
was in India: "The Indians wear white gar- 

(S) The custom of ments, white linen and muslin, contrary to the 
keeping long-hair, „ , , , , 

accounts of those who say that they wear gar- 
ments of a bright colour ; all of them wear long hair and long beards, 
plait their h^r and bind it with a fillet."* TTiis Indian custom of 
keeping long hair among the Mauryan Kings is believed by Dr. Smith 
to have been taken from' the Achaemenian Iranians. The ancient 
Iranians kept their hair long. They seldom cut them. Even aovf, the 
priests are enjoined to keep beards which they are not to cut.' Old 
Iranian sculptures show that the Iranians kept long beards. 

Herodotus thus refers to the Iranian custom of keeping the hair 
long : " For once upon a time, when the Argives had sent to 
Delphi to consult the God about the safety of their own city, a pro- 
phecy was given them, in which others besides themselves were inter- 

' Chap. VIII, 40. 

• Dr. Vmctml Smith. Indian Anliquary of Sfptember 1905, Vol. XXXIV, p. jta. 

• TheGBography nfStraboBook, XV. Chap.1, 69. Himillonaod Falconer's Traotla- 
tion, VoL III, p. ..J. 

• StraboBk., XV, Chap. I, 7., Hamilton and Fakoner'sTtansladon, VoL III, p. iii 

' Vide for furthw particulars my " Presidential Address." Journal of the Anthropological 
Sodety ofBonbar, Vol. X, No. s. P- Ml- ^idf my " Anthropological Papere," Part II, 
16 
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ested i for while it bore in part upon the fortunes of Argos, if touched 
in a by-clause, the fate of the men of Miletus. I shall set down the 
portion which concerned the Argives when 1 come to that part of my 
history, mentioning' at present only the passage in which the absent 
Milesians were spoken of. This passage*was as follows :— 
' Then shalt thou, Miletus, so oft the contriver of evil. 
Be to many, thyself, a. feast and an excellent booty : 
Then shall thy matrons wash the feet of long'4iaired masters ; 
Others shall then possess our lov'd Didymian temple ' 
Such a fate now befel the Milesians ; for the Persians who wore 
their hair long after killing most of the men, made the women and 
children slaves "^ 

We find an allusion in the Vendidad also to show that the ancient 
Persians kept their hair long. There, while speaking of a ceremonial 
bath of purification, it is mentioned that the hair and the body may be 
cleansed by Nirang. TTie fact, that the hair and body {varegaoscha 
tan&i$cha)' are spoken of separately, is significant. We generally take 
it, that " hair " forms a part and parcel of " body " and so when body 
is spoken of,^air is included in it. But here, the washing of the hair 
and body is spoken of separately. Thus, we see that the wash.ing of 
the hair had its own special signification. 

X. 
The Dterary part of Dr. Spooner's researches on the subject 
OF THE Influence of Iran upon India. The wave of Persian 
India, as shown by Indian LrrERATURE. 



Tlie principal interest of Dr. Spooner's above-mentioned paper con- 
sists in its literary part, which seems to have 

Dr. Spooner's thrown a bomb-shell, as said above, in the 
new theory, , ^ . .. , r , ,- 

camp of Orientalists. In support of the dis- 
covery, that the Mauryan building at PStaliputra was copied from 
an Iranian building, he advances a good deal of literary evidence. 
That evidence is intended to show, that " upon the threshold ot the 
historical period, a dynasty of almost purely Persian tjpe "* ruled over 
India. That dynasty was the Mautyan dynasty, the founder of which, 
Chandragupta, "the first great Indian Emperor "' was a Persian 
Aryan, a Parsi." He had Persepolis as his ancestral home. The 

1 HerodolusBaokVI, Clup. 19. 

I Vendidad, Chap. VHI, 11, h. B. E., VoL IV. 

* /iu*. July Numlwr, p. *i6. 
Mi. July. p. 4*J- 
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Maufjan dynasty was Zoroastrian-*. Not only that, but Dr. 
Spooner, further on, says,° that Buddha, the founder of Bud- 
dhism, was an Iranian sage and as such was Persian.' He 
affirms, that the palaces referred to in the Mah&bh&rata are the 
Mauryan structures at P&taliputra, that the Asura Maya, to whose 
supernatural powers the construction of the structures is attributed, 
is the Ahura Mazda of the Zoroastrians, whom Darius often invokes in 
his Persepolitan inscriptions. He attempts to show, that the influence 
of Iran upon India was much more than what is ordinarily 
believed in by scholars. It was not confined to architecture. It was 
also in matters of religion. Buddha, the founder of Buddhism and 
Chandragupta, the founder of the Mauryan dynasty of India, and even 
his Minister Chanakya, were Persian, if not by birthat least by descent 

Dr. Spooner traces in the Mahlbhlrata a reference to the attempt 
of the Mauryans, to build an Indian palace under 

Supposed reler- the superhuman auspices of the Iranian Deity, 
cnces in the Rig- Ahura Mazda. This reminds us of other attempts 
vedatoearly Peraja ^ „..,„., 

and Babjlon. ^° trace references to Persia in the Rigveda 

and even of attempts to trace therein, the 
influence of Persia. 

(a) According to J. Kennedy,* Dr. Brunnhoffer has, in his " Iran 
und Turan ", turned the first three strophes of Rigveda V, 13, into a 
song of triumph over captured Babylon by the Medes, who were 
Iranian Aryans. 

(6) Again, according to Mr. A. B. Keith,' Dr. Carl Schirmeisen 
" finds in the Rigveda, the work of three peoples ", the first of whom 
were the Iranians, " whose influence is seen in the second, fifth and 
seventh books." .He "decides that books II and III were first 
composed by the Iranians and the mised people (the second of the 
aJwve three peoples)."" In support of this theory, " Brunnh offer's 
theory, that the dog Is Iranian, !s accepted as proving that Grtsamada 
Saunaka, and therefore the second book ol Rigveda are Iranian."" 

In connection with Dr. Spooner's assertion, about Buddha being an 
Iranian sage, there is one fact which requires to 

Buddha's story |,e noticed. It is this : " The story of Buddha is 
via Persia ' ^^'^ ^° have passed to the West through Persia, 

in later times. In some of the various v 
of the transference of that story, Abenner, a king of the Indiana 

' ji/ii, p. 409- ' /*'''. p. 406- ' ^'if, p. tjj. 
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father oi Joseph (Buddha). According to Joseph Jacobs, in the 
particular form of this Abenner's belief, "clear reference is to be 
found to the tenets of Mazdeism under the later Sassanides of Persia. 
The idolaters are spoken of as Chaldeans, and their faith as worship 
of the elements. There is a chief of the Magi referred to, whose 
relations with the king of the ' Indians ' exactly corresponds to the 
position of the supreme Mobed in the Sassanide kingdom."' 

What are said to be the "tenets of Mazdeism" in the Sassanian times, 
may be the tenets of old Zoroastrianism of the Ach^menian times. 
Anyhow, the father of Joseph (Buddha), an Indian King, is said to have 
some relation with a Chief Magi, a Mobadan Mobad. Thus, we 
see, that, in the later version of the story of Buddha on its way 
to the West, we find a reference to his connection with ancient Persia. 
A Chief of the Magi, a Mobadan Mobad, an Arc hi magus was in his 
Durbtr. Perhaps, he was to Buddha's father what ChJnakya (taken 
to be Persian by Dr. Spooner) was to Chandr-agupta. 

The Parsees have, on the one hand, reason to be proud to know, 
that their motherland of Ir&n had such an influence on their country 
of India, which their forefathers of the 8th century adopted as their 
own,. On the other hand, if all that Dr. Spooner advances as the 
result of his literary studies be true, they have, as well, a reason to be 
sorry that the early followers of their faith, like Buddha and Asoka or 
their fathers, seceded from the stock of their parental belief. We know 
good deal of the three Magis, who, from their literal belief in the 
tradition of the coming apostle Saoshyos, went from Persia to see infant 
Christ and were converted. But, if all the new theory of Dr. Spooner 
be true, in Buddha, Chandragupta and Asoka, we have, including 
the doubtful case of Chandragupta, an early secession, previous to that 
of the three Magis of the Christian scriptures. Seceders though they 
were, they exerted a great Iranian influence upon India, especially as 
they were in the company of not a few but hundreds and thousands of 
Persians, who had, as it were, colonies of their own in India. 

One of Dr. Spooner's main points, based on various literary evidences, 

is, that bands of Persians had in old times, even 

Dr. Spooner's in times anterior to Asoka and Chandragupta, 

vaoce in India. and Assam. The temple records of Jagannath, 

says; "That theVavanas invaded Orissa' between 
458 and 421 B. C. and again in the period between 421 and 300 B.C." 
Dr. Spooner tries to show that these Yavanas "were Zoroastrian tribes 

' Burlaam and JiHi 
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from some part of the Persian realm."' In connection with this matter, 
it is interesting to note, that according to Fergusson, the TStvi 
Gumpha caves near the Khandgiri hill in Orissa, have doors " flanked 
by pilasters with capitals qf the Persepolitan type."' 

Dr. Spoofter adds Assam also to "the list of early Magian centres."' 
In short, the theory, depended upon by Dr. Spooner, on the authority of 
Indian evidence, i.e., evidence' from Indian literature, is this, that 
the ancient Persians had, long before the Mauryan dynasty, settled in 
various parts of Northern India, from the frontiers of Punjab in the 
west to Assam and Orissa in the east, and from the valley of Ner- 
budda in the south to the valley of Kashmir Jn the Himalayas to the 

XI. 
Iranian Evidence in support of the Indian Evidence. 
Now we find, that there are several, what may be called, Iranian or 
Persian evidences which tend to support this theory of the presence 
of Iranians in India long before the Maurya dynasty. These evi- 
dences are the fallowing : — 

I. The Old Avesta Writings. 

II. The Cuneiform inscription of King Darius the Great. 

III. The History of Herodotus. 

IV. The Numismatic evidence of the Punch-marked coins. 

V. Later Pahlavi and Persian Writers. 



In this connection, I would like to refer my readers to a paper of 
mine, entitled " India in the Avesta of the 
Writin ''s^''* '^''^^^ Parsees",* read before the Bengal Asiatic 
Society at Calcutta, on and July 1913. I have 
shown there, that India is referred to in the old Avesta writings in four 
different places— (i) the Vendldad, Chapter I, 19 ; (2) Ya^na (Sarosh 
Yasht) LVII, 29; {3) Meher YashC, 104 ; and (4) Tir Yasht, 32. Of 
these four, the reference in the Vendidad is the oldest and the most 
important. 



■ Hiitorj' of Indian and Eaitem Arcbkecturc al Fei^uBson. rensad and edited by Burgeu 
and Spiers (1910), Vol. II. pp. 17-18. 
^ Journal R, A. S., July 1915, p. 4J4. 
* Journal Bengal AaalicSodoty, November Igij. Vol. IX, No, i<i(N. 5,). pp. «ss.436. 
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To the Iranians of the times of the Avesta, five countries of the 
Tha countrie* of ****" world were known. They were roughly 
the World known speaking Irin (Airyanim dakhyunim), Turin 
to the ancient Ira- (Tuiryanftm dakhyun&in), Rumor Asia Minor 
"'^'- and Eastern Europe (Sairimanftm dakhyun&m), 

China (Stininam dakhyunfini), and the country of the Dih^, a peo- 
ple of Central Asia (D&hin&cn Dakhyunam).* Among these five, the 
first, Iran, the country of the Airyas or Aryas, included several places 
or countries. Out of these, the principal 16 are named, the first being 
Airyana-Vaeja or IrSn Vej, the IrSn proper, and the isth, or the iast but 
one, being Hapta Hindu or India. 

Now the question, why India is mentioned as the isth in the list, 
depends upon the question, as to what the first 

The place of chapter of the Vendidad, wherein the 16 places 
India in the List of ,. j..,jjr cli j-jt 

those countries. ^^ mentioned, is intended for. Scholars differ 

on this subject, and on the subject of the order in 
which the places are mentioned. Rhode, Lassen, Haug, Baron Bunsen 
and others thought, that the t6 places were the places to which, one 
after another, members or sections of the great Aryan or the Indo- 
Iranian race migrated. Spiegel thought that this first chapter of the 
Vendidad was merely a list of the countries known to the ancient Iran- 
ians. Darmesteter took it as an enumeration of the countries belong- 
ing to Iran(Ces seize contr^es appartiennent toutes k V Iran).' Others 
like Heeren, and Brial took it to be a list of the places of the march of 
Iranian colonists, commencing from somewhere in Central Asia.' 
Harlez said that the first chapter of the Vendidad, wherein these places 
are mentioned one after another, is merely an enumeration of inhabited 
places (une simple fnum^ation d' endroits habitus)' and the writer 
only meant to establish the principle of his doctrine, that Ahura 
Mazda was solicitous for his people, but that Ahriman meant harm for 
them. Again, he adds, the writer had the object in view of giving the 
list of the countries in which Zoroastrianism had spread at this time. 
(Tout en poursuivant ce but il nous donne la liste des contrtes dans 
lesquelles le Zoroastrisme s'iait propag£ a cette dpoque*). I agree 
with Harlez in this, that it may be an enumeration of places, where, 
one by one, Zoroastrianism spread. I think, that this view may be 
held even with that of the idea of migration. The very fact, that the 
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writer says, that, besides these i6 places named, there were other 
beautiful prosperous places (henti any&oschil asSoscha shoithr^oscha 
srtrftoscha),' shows, that the writer has typically selected for mention 
the names of those famous places where Zoroastrianism had more 
or less spread. Thus we see that, as said by Harlez, India was 
one of the places where Zoroastrianism prevailed at the lime 
when the Vendidad was written. The question is what was that 
time ? 

The Vendidad, more especially the first chapter of it, wherein 
India is referred to, seems to be as old as about 
i»oo B, C. I will quote here, what I have 
said in the above paper about the antiquity of 

this writing. 

" As stated by Dr. Haug, at least two facts lead to show, that the 
Vendidad, in which the name of India occurs as Hapt-Hindu, was 
written many centuries before Christ. 

." Firstly, we learn from Herodotus, that Deioces of Media had 
founded Ecbatana (Agabatana, Hamdan). That was in B.C." 708. 
This great city of ancient Persia is not mentioned in the above list of 
the cities of the Vendidad. This fact, therefore, shows that the Vendi- 
dad, or at least this chapter of the Vendidad, was written long before 
B. C. 708. 

"Secondly, the city of Baikh, which is named as Bikhdi in the 
Vendidad, is spoken of there as the city of" Eredhvo-drafshim ", i.e., 
the city of the exalted banner (drapeau). This statement shows, that 
it was still at that time the capital city of Bactria, and carried the 
royal banner. Now, we know that Bactria felt into the hands of the 
Assyrians at about B. C. 1200. So then, this particular chapter 
(Chap. I) of the Vendidad must have been written long before B. C. 
1200, when its exalted banner fell at the hands of the Assyrians. These 
facts then show, that India was known to the ancient Iranians as 
Hapt-Hindu, i.e., as " the country of the seven rivers of the Indus, 
a long time before 1200 B. C." Major Clarke also, In his article on 
Merv in the EncyclopEedia Britannica, places the Vendidad "at least 
one thousand two hundred years before the Christian era," ' 
Anyhow we can safely say tliat it was written long before the time 
of Buddha. 
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The general concensus of opinion among Iranian scholars is, that 
the extant Avcsta is a. faithful remnant of the 

The Veiididad, Grand Avesta of the Achtemcnian Umes. A lew 
ffi^imlan' %y ^'^^olars doubted its antiquity. The late Pro- 
DarmesteEer. fessor James Darmesteter was spoken of by 

Professor Max Muller as throwing a bomb-shell 
in the camp of Oriental scholars in thjs matter, inasmuch as he said, 
that, in some parts, the Avesta was post- Alexandrian.^ But even he 
admitted, thai the Vendidad belonged to the Achsemenian times or 
even to earlier times. Under the heading of Achicmenian and earlier 
elements he says : "There are essential doctrine^ in it (Zoroastrian- 
isni), the existence of which can be traced back far beyond the 
Parthian period and the Greek conquest, with historical evidence. 
One may, with certain accuracy, distinguish in Zoroastrianism what 
is old, pre-Alexandrian, or Achsemenian in form from what is late, or 
post-Alexandrian. The fundamental basis of Mazdeism, the belief 
in a Supreme God, the organiser of the world, Ahura Mazda, is as 
old as anything we know of Persia"" He then adds : " ITie Vendi- 
dad may be taken as the best specimen of the texts imbued with the 
pre-A'lexandrian spirit, as its general laws are Achaemenian in tone, 
and a great part of it may be interpreted by means of classical testi- 
monies regarding the Achsemenian age.'" He gives some principles 
or elements which determine, from his point of view, which particular 
part of the Avesta is Ach^menian and which not. Among such 
principles, one is that of the so-called dualism. He says: "The 
principle of dualism is pre-Alexandrian. This is implied, in the time 
of Darius, by the great king stating that Ahura 'created welfare 
(shiy&tim) for man'; in the time of Herodotus, by the .religious 
war waged by the Magi against the ants, snakes, and other noxious 
creatures, which shows that the distinction of Onnazdian and Ahri- 
manian creatures was already in existence. Moreover, at the end of 
the Achsemenian period, Aristotle knows of a Good Spirit and the Evil 
One, Zeus — Oromazdes and Ades — Areimanios.'" 

Now, this principle of two conflicting supreme powers, one good and 
the other evil, Ormazd and Ahriman, is seen to be prominent in the 
Vendidad, and pre-emineiitly prominent in its first chapter which 
treats of the- 16 countries belonging to Iran. For every good thing 
associated with the 16 countries, Ahriman associates an evil. In the 
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case of India, the 15th in the list, the evils are that of the state of 
early abnormal menses in women and excessive heat, which we find 
even now. Thus, we see, that even if (he Vendidad be placed not so 
early as the time before the 12th century B. C, it has been placed in 
Achaemenian or pre-Ach«menian times by a scholar like Darmesteter 
who doubted the antiquity of the extant Avesta as a whole. 

The very name by which the country of India, the Bharata varsha or 
. . Bharat's continent, was and is known to the 

nam"!! Hbd^stan ^"''■^«<' *«''''l' V°i"ts to a very old connection 
and India. between the two countries and to the influence 

of Iran upon India. We know, that the river 
Indus first gave its name to the country watered by it and its tri- 
butaries, as Industan or Hindustan. At first, only the country of 
Punjab and the country surrounding it, which was and is watered by 
these rivers, was known by that name. Even now, it is not rare to 
hear people, coming here from the North, from the Punjab and the 
neighbouring country, say, that they came irom Hindustan. Then, 
latterly, the name b^an to be applied to the whole peninsula. 

Now, the Sanskrit, or what may be called the indigenous name of 
the river Indus is Sindhu, not Hindu from which the word Indus has 
come. The Rigveda' speaks of the Indus with its tributaries as 
Sapt-Sindhavas (1.*., the country of the seven Sindhu rivers), not as 
Hapt-Hindavas. It is the ancient Iranians, the followers of the creed 
of Zoroaster, who first spoke of the river as Hindu and called the 
country as Hapta- Hindu.' We read in the Vendidad : 

PanchadasSm asanghftmcha sh6ithranftmcha vahtshtem frftthweresem, 
azem yd Ahurd MazdSo, y& Hapta-Hindu, hacha ushastara Hinilva ava 
daoshatarem HindOm. Aat ah€ paity&rem fr&kerentat angrd mainyush 
pouru-mahrkA arathwy&cha dakhshta arathwimcha garcm&um. 
- Translation :^I, who am Ahura Mazda, created, as the fifteenth best 
place and country, (the country of) Hapta Hindu, (which extends) firom 
the East of the Hindu (river, i.e., the Indus) up to the West of the 
Hindu. Then, the evil spirit created therein, as counter^acts (against 
its excellence) excessive menstruation and excessive heat 

I MBndalatBooV), IV, HjmaaS arft aTf? « H tT BHfSgiT. tWeMs.Muller'BTMt ofUie 
HviniuaftheR«vt<la(ie73).p.i86.B«iklV.Hyinni>S. vfrfr " The Hymns of the RigvAJa" 
by Ralph T. H. Griffith (1690), VoL II, p. 140. 

"AUIadwith thcejn this thy Criaudahip, Soma, India, for miui made waters flow togetlier, 

Slew Ahi, aoi Hnt forth the Mven rivers (Sapta Suidhu), and opened as it were Ibe obstiuct- 
sl fountain" 

' "Hapta Hindu rspotid aux SapU Sindhavas des Veda^" fLeZeoA Aveata par Dar- 
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We leam irom this passage of the Vendidad, the following facts 
about India : — 

(i) That India was. the fifteenth of the i6 Aryan countries 
known to the early Iranians, as created or blessed by 
God. 

(2) It was known as Hapta Hindu. 

(3) The country watered by the Indus formed India, and Us 

boundary latterly extended further both ways, towards the 
East and the West. 

(4) It had, as it were, two curses or miseries associated with it. 

Let us now examine these facts. We find, that the country is known, 
not only by foreigners but by the people of the country itself, not 
by its old indigenous name which should be Sindhust&n, but by its 
Iranian or Zoroastrian name Hindust&n. The people of the country 
also are known by their Iranian or Zoroastrian name, ' Hindus,' and 
not by its old indigenous name which should be Sindhus. ' India,' the 
western or the Eurof>ean name of the country was first taken up by the 
Greeks from the Iranians, who called it 'Hindu,' The Greeks gave 
the name lo the Romans. These two countries subsequently gave it to 
the whole of the western world. 



In the old Testament of the Bible, the country of India is thus 

referred to; " Now it came to pass in the days 

The name oflndia of Ahasuerus (this is Ahasuerus which reigned, 

in the OW Testa- - , ,. ' . „.. . . i, j J 

^g^j from India even unto Ethiopia, over an hundred 

and seven and twenty provinces).'"- In the 
original of this version, the old Hebrew word for India is Hoddu. 
The Hebrew form Hoddu is said to be contracted from Hondu,' an- 
other form of Hindu, the Avestaic name of the Indus or the Sindhu. 
Again, we must note, that in this book of the Old Testament, the 
Persian king Ahasuerus (Xerxes, B. C. 485-465) is believed to reign 

From all this, it follows, that, if ancient Persia gave its Iranian 
or Zoroastrian name to India and replaced its indigenous name, it 
must have had very great Influence upon the country in various spheres 

of its activity. 

1 The book of Esther, Chap. I, i. l^idt alsa Chsp. Vlll, g. 
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XIII. 



Nest to the Avesta, we have the authority of the Cuneiform Inscrip- 
tions to say, that India had come under the influ- 
11. The authority ^nce of Iran as one of the satrapies of 
ot Cuneiform _. , ^ ,,. . ... 

Inscriptiona. Darius the Great. In his two inscriptions, those 

of Persepolis,' and Nakhs-i-Rustam, ' Darius 
mentions, among his conquered countries, the name of India as 
Hidush ■ or Hindush. The fact of this mention in his inscriptions 
suggests, that with its conquest, Persia must have exercised a great 
influence upon India. 

XIV. 

Next to the Cuneiform inscriptions, we have the authority of 
Herodotus to say, that India was one of the satra- 
III. The Authority -• a„j ^^^^^^ the richest, of Darius, and that as 
or Herodotus. ,. , . ., j- , ■ a 

such. It must have been under the powerful influ- 
ence of Iran. Herodotus says : " The Indians who are more numer- 
ous than any other nation with which we are acquainted, paid a tribute 
exceeding that of every other people, to wit, three hundred and sixty 
talents of gold dust. This was the twentieth satrapy." ' 

The value of a talent differed in those times in different countries. 
Rawlinson says : " If the later Attir talent was worth ;6^243 15s. of 
our money, the Euboic (silver) talent would be £250 8s. 5d- and the 
Babylonian ;6292 3s. 3d ". " Taking it, that the Persians counted by the 
Babylonian standard, the Indian tribute to Darius came to (360 by 
;^292 3s. 3d.) ;^m5,i78 IS., i.e., Rs. 15.77,670-12-0, i.e., in round 
figures to about 16 lacs of rupees. Thus, India which paid the largest 
tribute to Persia, must have come under some powerful influence of 
the paramount power. 

We must remember, that Darius was not a flying conqueror of India, 
who overran the country, amassed wealth and re- 

_ Dari-js, not a fly- ji^gj^ [^„ |,g wanted to explore and to retain the 

tng conqueror. 

country for the good of his own country of Persia 

and of his conquered coaiitry of India. , He directed his .Admiral Scylax 

to explore the whole country watered by the Indus Irom Cashmere down 

^ Dr. ToLman^s Guide to the vld Persian InsciiptionSt pp. 77 and J44. 

I /*/rf. pp. 1^ and 146. 

3 The HcbrBW old TesCBmsnt gives tfa« nam« of India as Hoddu. In the inscriptians as 
given bj Toltaan, the btter 'n' 15 included io bracket* Is it that the letter iaamittod by the 
engraver by miEtake ? afj if so, is it that the writer of the hooli of Esther followed .that 

* Book III. p. 94. RawUnson'h Herodotus, Vol. 11. p. 4SS. ' liiA Vol. II, p. 483, n. j. 
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to the sea, and from there aloilg the coast to the Persian Gulf. He 
developed commerce between Persia and India. With that object, he 
connected the Red and the Mediterranean seas, by a canal, ending 
at this extremity at Suez. His was the first complete Suez Canal,' 
which ran from one sea to the other, via a branch of the Nile. 

XV. 

Punched or Punch-marked coins, i.e., the coins in which the design 
is punched into the metal, are long since refer- 
ciil^is''""''''""'"''^'* "*■ '" as pointing to Iranian influence in India. 
Pandit Bhagvanlal Indraji said on the subject 
of these coins : " Some of the Sassanian Kings (between the 6th and 
8th centuries') may have established their rule somewhere in these 
districts (Malwa) and had their currency issued, and their successor^ 
(the Chauda and Chalukya of Anhilwdda) retained and copied the 
same type for their coinage."' A similar influence is inferred from the 
Godhra coins of India. But it is now pointed out, that the punch- 
marked coins belong to the monetary system of the Achsemenides who 
are believed to have taken the type from the Babylonians. 

Mr. J. Kennedy speaks of these punch-marked coins as Pur&nas 
and gives an interesting account of " the Babylonian shakels, punch- 
ed for giving and receiving " in which they had their origin via 
Persia.' In connection with this matter, Mr. J. H. Decourdemanche, 
in his Paper on "The Ancient punch-marked coins of India'" says 
that the Persians had some relations with India even before the con- 
quest of India by the AchEemenides. He thinks that the intro- 
duction of the system of punch-marked coins into India* from Persia 
may have taken place even before the Achiemenian conquest. The 
conclusion, which this writer comes to on several grounds, is this : 
" Nous croyons avoir demontr^ que les punch-marked d' argent et de 
culvre constituent simplement une vari^t^ hindoue du monnayage 
perse achSm^nide. Cette vari^tS ne difffere de celui ci que par I'em- 
preinte." 

1 Fi\jr my paper on the Ancient History of the Suez Canal. Journal, B. a R. A. Sodity, 
Vol. XXIV, No. . (i9.s). 

■ Journal. B. B. R. A. Society, VoL XII. pp. jJ,vs>& 

' Joumal of the Royal Aaatic Society of England of 1S98, Article on " The Early Con- 
mercA of Babylon with India" pp. 377-^- 

* " Note aur les Andeanes Monnaies de I'lnde ditei 'puncb-iTBrked' cdnn et sur le syst^me 
de Haoou." by M. J. A. Decourdemanclw. " Journal Asiatique Diiifme snie, Tome XIX 
■9i». pp.117-131. ^ 

' Puncb-marksd rilver and copper coins have bren recently found at Rajgir in the dis- 
trict of Behar (Joumal, Behar and Oriisa Reaeardi Society, VoL II, pt. I, p. 3). 
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The punch-marked coins have the following symbols : (1) A single 
solar symbol ; (2) A complex solar symbol, con- 
thlVnoh-mlrkS tain ing the "taurine as an element"; (3) A 
coins. branch ; {4) A humped bull with taurine ; {5) 

and a chaitya. Dr. Spooner explains the sym- 
bolism of some. Of the second symbol, he says : " What the second 
complex symbol is, I cannot say, but it contains the taurine element,'" 
I will here explain the symbolism from a Zoroastrian point of view. 

Two symbols refer to the Sun. If we take them to be Zoroastrian 
symbols, they represent the Khorshed and the Meher, the 
Hvarekhsha€ta and the Mithra of the Avesta. The Parsees, when 
they recite their prayers of adoration to the Sun every morning, 
recite the Khorshed and Meher Nyaeshes together. Khorshed is the 
presiding Yazata over the Sun himself, Mithra or Meher presides 
over light, both physical and moral. A Parsee never recites the 
prayer in honour of Khorshed alone. Such a recital is incomplete. 
The prayer in honour of Meher or Mithra must also be recited. Both 
go together. " Khorshed Meher karvi " (lit- to do Khorshed Meher) 
is a colloquial form for reciting the daily prayers of the three day- 
periods. The symbolic connection of Mithra with bull is well-known. 
Mithraic bulls played a prominent part in Iranian sculpture.' 

Dr. Spooner takes the third symbol of the branch to represent 
Haonia. But it must betaken to represent the Barsam which is still 
used by Parsee priests in liturgical services. At one time, they 
were made of the twigs of a tree, but, now-a-days they are made 
of metallic wires, which maybe of copper or even of silver or gold. 
They are used now in the long prayer of grace (Baj) which the 
Parsee priests recite before meals when they hold the kkud for a 
higher liturgical service. It appears from Firdousi and Nizami, that 
the ancient Persian kings used this Barsam as a religious requisite 
when the prayer of grace was recited on the royal table. Such a use 
byChosroes II (Khushru Parviz), in the presence of a Christian Ambas- 
sador from the Court of his Royal father-in-law Maurice, the Emperor 
of Rome, had led to a conflict, * 

The humped bull, 1 think represents the Moon, which is spoken of 
in the Avesta as ^o cArtAra, i,^., cow-faced or with the origin of cow. 

» J. R. A. S. of July 191S, p. 4"- 

wsGndrcfBroicntobulli. I^u& m^ Paper " St. Michael cf the Christians and Mithra of tbe 
Zoroutiuiu." JouiraJ, Anthropolopcal SodMy of Bombay, VoL VI, No. s. pp 37-sa- fulr 
my "Anthropological Papers." pp. i7]-i9a. 
• yidn my"aEap«> iototluwoclcDfthB B. B. R. A. Society durioB the last loo ysara" 
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The crescent of the moon represents, as it were, a figure formed by the 
uplifted horns of a bull.' 

The last symbol is the Chaitya which is taken to demonstrate a 
mountain. That is possible from a .Zoroastrian point of view- A 
mountain may be taken to symbolize land or earth. The Jamy^d Yasht, 
(Yt. XIX), which, according to its name, refers to land, contains an 
enumeration of mountains of the then known world. It also principally 
refers to the Kharenangh or Khoreh, iV, the Glory or Nimbus of the 
Iranian kings. As such, then, the symbol of a mountain, vhich in 
its turn symbolizes land or the earth, can very appropriately be repre- 
sented on the coins of kings. Thus, we see, that the symbols of the 
punch-marked coins, which are traced from the Achaemenian kings of 
Persia, represent the grand objects of Nature, — the Sun, Moon, Light 
in general, the earth and the great vegetable world, which all, as 
grand objects of Nature, lead the mind of a Zoroastrian from Nature 
to Nature's God. 

Though the punch-marked coins had their first origin in Babylon, 
as far as the punching or marking was concerned, it were the Achie- 
menians that modelled the Indian coins. One can easily find this 
from the account, ^ven by Mr. J. Kennedy, in his above article of 
the Babylonian coins. The symbols in the punch-marked coins of 
India are more Zoroastrian than Babylonian. 

The conclusion that we come to from the consideration of the 
above four evidences of the Avesta, the Cunei- 

The conclusion form inscriptions, Herodotus, and the Punch- 
from these four ,. .. .....ij' j 

sources ofevidence. marked corns, is, that India was under a strong 
influence of Persia long before the Mauryan 
dynasty of Chandragupta. These evidences support the view of Dr. 
Spooner, that Persia had greater influence upon India than what is 
ordinarily supposed. Persia had that influence not only upon India's 
architecture, but also upon its people, its administration and polity, 
and upon its religion. 

XVI. 

The fifth class of evidence, upon which I am now going to speak, may 

be held, and that very properly, not to be very 

V. Later (A) important. In itself, some may hold it to be very 

Persian writers. weak. But still it requires some consideration, 

because, though it may appear weak in itself, 

standing alone, it has a value of its own in connection with the above 

' Vidi Dr. Louis H. Grab's very inlere>^ng papa- on " MSonEhii Gioduthra " in Uu 
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evidence as showing the tradition of later times in the matter of 
the connection between Persia and India, and of the consequent 
influence. At first, we will examine the Pahlavi writings of the 

Of course, looking to the times in which they were written, they 
cannot be taken as an at:thorIty upon a subject 
(A) Pahlavi (,f older times — Achfemenian or pre-Achsemenian 
writers. , „ ■ - . ■ ■ 

— we refer to. But we must bear in mind, that 

they had some older books before them — some of the lost nasis or 
parts of them-r-for their materials. So it is worth collecting and 
examining some passage? of the Pahlavi books. 

Some Pahlavi and Persian writings speak of a future Zoroastrian 
apostle, Behr&m VarjUvand, as coming from 
[a) Pahlavi writers India. In the Pahlavi Mtdigan-i-Bini-i-Farvar- 
on a cotning Zoro- djn Yum-i-Khordld, ' this future apostle (Vah- 
die'fed'to^come'fJ'^ rtm-i-Varzftvand) is predicted to appear from 
India. among the Hindus (min Hinduk&n). The Pahlavi 

Bahman Yasht,' also refers to this passage 
I think the whole passage referring to this coming apostle is worth 
quoting. It may lead to some inquiries and investigations from an 
Indian point of view : 

" AOharmazd spoke thus : O Zaratllsht, the SpitJmtn ! when the 
demon with dishevelled hair of the race of Wrath (Aisham or Khashm 
or Hasham) comes into notice in the eastern quarter, first a black 
token becomes manifest, and HflshSdar, son of Zaratllsht, is horn on 
lake Frazdin. It is when he comes to his conference with me, 
Adharmazd, O ZaratClsht. the Spit&mftn ! that in the direction of 
Chinistdn, it is said^some have said among the Hindus — is bom a 
prince (ka.i) ; it is his father, a prince of the Kayftn race, approaches 
the women and a religious prince is born to him ; he calls his name 
Vahrim the Varjftvand, some have said Shah pflr. That a sign may 
come to the earth, the night when that prince is born, a star falls from 
the sky ; when that prince is bom the star shows a signal. It is 
Dad-Adharmazd who said that the month Av&n and day Vftd is his 
father's end ; they rear him with the damsels of the king, and a 
woman becomes ruler. That prince when he is thirty years old — some 
have told the time — comes with innumerable banners and divers 
armies, Hindu and Chini, having uplifted banners — for they set up 

ur Dr. Jamaspji Miniicberji. p. 105, M ■,■». Tuft the K. R. Cuna 
nr, for the IranalBlian by DaAtur Kaikbushru. 
, The T«t of the Pahlavi Zanii-Vohoman Vasht by 
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their banners— having exalted banners, and having exalted weapons ; 
they hasten up with speed as far as the Veh river, — some have said 
the country of Bambo,— as far as Bukhftr as the Bukhlrans with its 

TTie Persian Zarthoshc-nameh ' of Zarthosht Behram PazdO also 
speaks of the future apostle (Behram Varzivand) as appearing from 
India. He will, at the age of 21, take an Indian army to Persia and 
spread peace and plenty. ' 

I think, that the fact, that the Pahlavi writers expected, perhaps on 
the authority of some older writings, the appearance of an apostle in 
the land of India, shows, that they took it as granted, that at one time, 
India, or at least a large part of it, was Zoroastrian, and therefore a 
likely place to give birth to a new apostle. 

The Pahlavi Dinkard* (book IV, p. 26) speaks of some Zoroastrian 
books as " scattered among Hindus," and of 
(6) Pahlavi writers Shapur I, the son of Ardeshir Babegan (Artaxerxes 
toohs °scatrered1n '^^ founder of the Sassanian dynasty) collecting 
lodia. them for his work of the Iranian Renaissance. 

This fact also shows, that India was looked at as 
a country that had passed under some Zoroastrian influence, and there- 
fore in a position to contain some Zoroastrian writings. 

There is one other subject in the Pahlati-Pazend books, which draws 
our special attention, and that is that of King 

(c) The Pahlavi Gustasp sending his son AsfandySr and his 
G^stas"s °LJ^'aI brother Zarir to India to spread Zoroastrian ism. 
fandyar and brother This subject is recorded in the Pahlavi Shikand 
Zarir having come Gomanik Vijar.* There we read " Kai Spu- 

s"* eid'^of Zoro^st ''^'^' Spendadad-u-Zargar (Zarir) 

trionism. Hindukftn be-keshwar pa din ravftinidfir! farnaft 

hend ", i.e.," Princes Asfandyar and Zarir roamed 
about out of their country to the country of the Hindus for the spread 
of religion." This statement of the Pahlavi book is supported by 
Firdousi's Shahnlmeh and other Persian books, and it shows, that 
from the very time of the prophet and immediately aftei-, the Zoroastrian 
religion was believed to have begun exerting some influence on India. 

'TheBahman YMht, Chap. Ill, 13-17. Went, S. B. E., Vol. V, w. aao-jai. 

• Ci'A "LivTedeZuraastfailaZartiulii^Balirain ben PaJdQ, public et trsduiC paiTridiric 
Roaeabcrer, St. FFtREburg, 1904. pp. ^6.77 for the tut; pp. 76.79 for the French translation. 

■ S. B. E., VoL XXXVU, PaUavi Texts, Part IV, p. 4H. 

* Chap. X, pp. 67.68, Dm. Hoshang and Wesfs Paiend San^ril Text (.887), pp. 74-75, 
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XVII. 
After having esatnined the Pahlavi writers, all of whom were Parsees, 
we will .now examine some Persian writers, 
(D) Persian writers. some of whom were Parsees and some Mahome- 

There is the tradition of an Indian Brahmin, named ChangragSch, 
having gone to Persia to oppose Zoroastrianism. 
I ot 
the work of Asfandylr. When the learned 
Brahmin Saw Persians coming to India to turn his people to the faith 
of Zoroaster, he, as it were, thought of carrying war into the enemy's 
country. He went to oppose, but returned convinced about the new 
faith. The tradition is referred to by the Desatir and the Dabistan, 
and recorded at some length in a Persian treatise known as Changra- 
gtch-nameh by Zarthusht Behram Pazdu. This treatise is believed to 
claim a Pahlavi source for its materials.^ The tradition" says that 
Changrag^ch returned to India fully convinced, and, in his turn, 
converted about 80.000 Indians into Zoroastrianism.' 

In view of this tradition of ChangragScha and in view of the present 
theory of Dr. Spooner, that the Mauryans were 
ChangragScha Zoroastrians, may I put forth the suggestion of 

and Chandragupta. ,, .. /„, . ,_ t'*— . 

the equation 01 Uhangragftcha and Chandra- 

gupta ? Pahlavi scholars can very easily understand, that the first 
part of these two names can be read both as Chandra and Changra, 
because the Pahlavi 'd' can be read 'g' also and vice versa. Then the 
'p'of the latter part of the Indian name Gupta can also be read as 
'ch'. Then the last 'ta' can be taken as dropped. We have several 
instances of such omissions. For example, the Avesta Takhmarupa 
has latterly become Tehmuraspa and then Tehmuras in Persian, the 
the last 'p' being dropped. Thus the equation of Chandragupta and 
Changrag.^ha can stand well. Pahlavi readers can well understand 
the equation, step by step, thus ; — Cham^ragupta^Chan^ragu^taiB 
LHiangragafAta, Changragacha. 

But one may point out this difficulty, that^ tradition connects 
Changrag^ha with the times of Zoroaster, while Chandragiipta belongs 
to later times. But that does not present much difficulty. The 

'' Vlie Profesaor JackBon's " Zoroaster. <lie Prophet of AncJenl Iran, " p. Sg. 

" INd. p. 86. 

> Aoqustil Du Perron id lus " Vir da Zoraaats'' makea much u» of lliia Posiao book 
•h, Jama^, the auniitcr of Gushtasp. bad, at first, taken Boms Ibesohb bom 
■oua ButieeU. [Zend Aveala, Tome I, Partie II, pp. 4T-J3.) 
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tradition ol later times may have taken Changragficha (Chandra- 
gllpta) to earlier times. We have the instance of an event of the 
reign of king Minocheher. When the Pahlavi Bundehesh' connects 
the event of the king's confinement in the fort of Padashkvftrgar with 
king Minoclicher, the Persian Shah-Nameh' connects it with his 
successor king Naotara or Naodara. Cases like this often happen, 
especially in the case of great historical personages. Events 
that have happened in later times are attributed by the people 
of subsequent times to eminent personalities of the preceding 
ages. For example, take the case of the very Persepolitaii palace 
of Darius which is shown to have served as a model of the 
Mauryan palace at PStaliputra. In later times, people began to 
attribute that palace to king Jamshed, and the ruins of the buildings 
are still known by the Persians as those of Thkht-i-Jamshed, i.e., 
the throne of Jamshed. Jamshed was a great monarch of the Peshda- 
dian times. Many an institution of old Persia had been founded by 
him. So, in later ages, people who had forgotten much of wliat 
Darius had done, attributed his and his successors' palatial buildings, 
which they thought no ordinary human beings could build, to the 
great Jamshed. 

History supplies another instance of this kind in Alexander the 
Great, who was a great personality of his times and whose exploits had 
left a powerful mark, upon the minds of many. People attributed to 
him some divine origin and he himself allowed that belief to be 
spread. The extraordinary works of many a person of later ages have 
been attributed by tradition to Alexander. For example, we find from 
Anquetil Du Perron,' that the Brahmins in the Salsette, attributed the 
caves of Jogeshri, Monpeser and Kanneri, situated at about 15 to .20 
miles from Bombay, to Alexander the Great.* The Brahntins even 
said, that their books said so.° Many a :wise saying of later times, 
have been attributed to King Solomon and to other great kings. 
Thus, it is no wonder, if the tradition of a later age, of Chandragupta 
(Changragh^ha) being an Iranian or Zoroastrian, has been carried 
subsequently to the earlier limes of Zoroaster himself. 

' Chapter XXXI. pp. K-11, S. B. E.. Vol V, pp. 13^^. 

' Mohi. Vol. 1, p. ^1A. 

■' Zend Av«ta Tome, i, Parde 1 , p, 391. 

' fiifiraiy Paper -' Anquetil DuParron. Bombay, at seen by him. " JoumaL B. B, R, A. 
Society. XXIV, No. 1. 

^ " L^ BraKuieH prrlendent qu'il est ecrit dans lours AnnaleB, que les cpicavationa de 
DJelfUeaerietde Monpeser, ainsi quo cdlesdeKooon, Bont I'ouvraBt d'Almomlre lo gmadl 
main ila oe produisent pas ceu Anniles ; let leur folic tst d'atlribuer a'co Prince ou am Dews. 
■oqm lour panni aibdeEsus des forces ordinaircs del' bomne (Zend Avesta. Tmne I. Partie 
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One may doubt the authority df the Changragftch-nAmeh ol Zartt- 
thusht Behram Pazdu, as being that of a later 
th^ha"''**'''^ N P^^" writer. But we miist know, that though 
nameb. " *^ he is a later writer, he had materials of a much 

earlier age before him. He was also ths author 
of the traditional life of Zoroaster in Persian, known as Zar athusht- 
nameh. We know by comparison, that most of what he said about 
the traditional life of Zoroaster, has been confirmed by Pahlavi books 
like the Dinkard and ZMsparam, written in Persia long before him.' 
Take a specific instance. He says, that while all children wept on 
birth, Zm-oaster laughed.' Now, that matter has been referred to, not 
only by the Pahlavi Dinkard' and Zadsparam' but also by other Per- 
sian writers like those of the Shahrastani, Dabistan, ' and Rauzat-us- 
safa.' It has been also referred to by Pliny' and Plato' and also by 
the writer of the Scandinavian Eddas.' These facts show, that one is 
not to disregard altogether the traditional statement of a writer like 
Zarthosht Behram Pazdu, simply because he was a comparatively 
much later writsr.'" 

The Dabistan thus refers to the tradition of Changrag£cha : " Zara- 
The Dabistan *"s''* Behram, the son of PazhdO, relates that, 
and the Desatir re- at the time of the promulgation of the pure faith 
(erring- lo the tra- in Iran, there lived in India a sage of profound 
fld^ t-nangra- learning, named JangranghSchah,'^ whose pupil 
Jamasp had been during many years, a drcum- 
stance which procured him great distinction. On being informed of 
Gustasp's conversion, he wrote an epistle to the great king, to dissuade 
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htm from the [mifession of the pure faith. By the king's comiiiiirid, 

this sage came to Iran to hold a disputation With Zardusht When 

he heard the solutions of his questiens he adopted the pure 

faith.'" The Desatir* also refers to this matter; 

Tu r. i_- J Besides, ChaneraghJUrha, there is another Indian 

The Dabistan and ' „,. . ,; . . , .. 

the Desatir on the sage, Bifis (Vias) by name, who also is ti^i- 
tradition of the tionally said td have been converted to Zot^das- 
Indian Biij becon- ■ trfanism. The Dabistan thus speaks of this sage : 
"When the report of Jangranghlcha s having 
adopted the faith wa^ published abroad, a sage, by name, By&sa,* 

came from India to Iran Byasa Kstened to the words of God, and 

having made profession:of the pure faith, returned to Hindustan".' 

The Desatir thus speaks of the traditions of Changragh&cha and 
Bias : " Changragtch was a sage. He was known for his wisdom 

and intelligence .When tie heard at>out Zarthush Asphentaman, 

the prophet of God, he came to Iran to overthrew (Zoroaster's) good 

religion. When Changragfich saw such marvels, he entered into 

the good religion and returning to the country of India, he remained 

firm in this auspicious religion They say when Bias, the Indian 

came to Baikh, Gustasp called Zarthosht~. When he heard the 

replies of all that he asked and understood all, he bowed before God, 
and entered into the good religion and returned to India." ' 

Of course, we must not attach to these later books an importance 
more than what they deserve. But their authority is useful so for as 
they record a tradition thai is supported by what we read in older 
works of the spread of Zoroastrianism in India. 

Coming to Mahomedan Persian writers, we have several, whose 
writings refer to the tradition of the ancient 
sian nriters on connection between Persia and India, and of tlie 
the tradition of tbe consequent influence of Persia over India. We 
Ancient Iranians will not refer to all, as our subject will then be 
India Fird'ousi ^^'^^ '""g' Firdousi's Shah-nameh stands in the 

front rank. There are numerous references in it 
to the subject of the connection between Persia and India. We will 
not enter into all, but simply say that he begins the connnectjon of 
India with Persia from the time of the Peshaddian Faridun. Faridun's 

> The DabiaUn, IransUled by David Shea and Anthony Troyer, Vol, 1„ pp. Vl6^y, 

' The DsMtir witfi a. Gujarati TraniilaCon by Mdla Kaikobad Wn MuncWerjw (,848), p. 1^ 

■■' Troyer thinks Aat thii name is In^an Vyasa. 

' The D^Hilan, traiulated by Bhea and Troyer. VoL I, pp. .Scj-rfj. 

" I gin my InuialBtHHi from Ihc text, giveii in the Desatir ly MuUa Kaikobad b'n 
Muncharjci(tB4S). pp. 147-4S. and p. iSd. Vide a\sn for the. text quoted, Daatur PcAfaotaa 
B. Sanjana'a ZartkOHbl-nundi, and edition, (igca), pp. »j.Wi Vide an rditloa of Desatv by 
Mr Hataria (1S87), pp. ,„ «nd 156. 
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piother Prftnak, sent her infant child, Faridun, to Hindusun to save 
him from the murderous hands of Zohak, who invaded and conquered 

The Ain-i-Akbari gives the following account of the kings of Persia 
who had come to India ; Hoshang, the founder 
Ain.^^^' ^^^ °^^^^ Peshadadian dynasty, the author of the 
JfividAn-i-Kherad (Eternal Wisdom), was the tirst 
Iranian monarch to come to India. ' The second Iranian king, who 
visited India, was Jamstied. He is said to have gone to China from 
India via Bengal. The next king was Zokftk. Then came Kershflsp 
and then AsfandyAr. Nariman son of Kersasp, Sam son of Nariman, 
Zal son of Sam, Framroz son of Rustam, and Bahman son of 
Asfandyar, are also mentioned as having come to India, for conquest. 
It is said, that Kersasp was told by his astrologers, that his heirs' rule 
over Zaboulastan would be overthrown, and that his and his heirs' 
remains would be disinterred by somebody. So, to avoid this mishap 
he had ordered that his remains may be buried at Kanauj in India. 
This was done. His exaniple was also followed in the case of Nariman, 
Sam and Rustam ; Bahman, after overrunning Zaboulastan and Idlling 
the members of the family of Rustam in revenge of the latter killing his 
father Asfendyir, came to Kanauj in India to destroy the r 
the above Zabouli grandees, all of whom had a lot of t 
buried with them and had tablets on their tombs, beseeching the con- 
queror not to meddlewith their remains. Bahman was so overcome with 
the rich ^fts and the exhortations, that he did not disturb the n 
He abstained from his original intention of destroying the r< 
in revenge. 
Ferishta, who represents Krishna, as the first known Indian Raja, 
ij. , makes him a contemporary of King Tehmuras 

of Perfaa and says that there existed good rela- 
tions between these Indian and Persian kings.' A nephew of this 
Maharaja Krishna had sought shelter with King Faridun. Thi^ 
Persian king sent his General Kersasp bin Atrud' to India and com- 
pelled the Maharaja to give a portion of his territories to his nephew,* 
After this time, Sam Nariman invaded Punjab at the direction of the 

1 Jarret'sTranaladon. VoI.IIl.p. jiis*'"?- 

• " PaSvailj-ba padsh&hiiM-Irftn toriksb-i mohbat va dU mailuk midiiht *' (Naval Ki- 
shore'! UUucraped Tat of Taribb^FsKsfata, p. lo, I. a6), 

■ Kersasp Atrat of tho Nam-grahan of the Afrio(3ii' praynrx of tba Panus. Btifrgs, in 
biB traittlatun of FenBhta's Hiatoty repreaantfi KanaAp aa fhe Boa of FariduQ. That a a 
nAtnkfl FerublA doca not say 90. BrigffB doaa Dot leem to have properly undovtao^I this 
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Persian king. He was opposed by one Mahraj Mulchand, who at 
last sought peace. From this time forward, Punjab remained in the 
hands of the descendants of Faridun. It was governed by Kersap 
and by th? members of his family, the ancestors of Rustam. It 
formed a part of the country of Kabul, Jabul,' Sind and Seistan, 
which was under the federal sway of Rustam's family. Kesur^i, the 
successor of R8ji MlhlrSj, had asked the help of King Minocheher 
against some of his rebel kings. Minocheher sent Sam Nariman to 
his help. He met Kesurle at Jallander * and helped him in subduing 
his tributary kings. Kesurai was succeeded by Firujrae. " He turn- 
ed ungrateful to Iran. Taking advantage of its weakness during the 
times following the death of its great general Sam Nariman,' when 
Afrasiah invaded Iran, he rebelled against tlie suzerainty of Persia, 
and freed Punjab from its yoke. He took Jallander under his own 
sway > and then sending messengers to the Court of Afrasiab, offered 
hb allegiance to him. Up to the time of King Kaikobad, Panjab 
remained independent under its Indian kings. Rustam then invaded 
India, and the Indian Raja, the successor of Firouzrfte fled to the 
mountains of Tirhoot. The Raja fled to the countries of Cheharkehand 
and Kundvareh and died there. Rustam placed one Suraj on the 
throne. It was in his time, that Hindus who hitherto reverenced the 
sun like the Persians, became idol worshippers at the instance of a 
Brahmin. Later on, Kedar Raja paid a tribute to Kaus and 
Kaikhusroo. Ferishta then traces the connection uf Persia with India 
from the time of Ardeshir Babegan to that of Khushro Parviz. 



The statement of Fireshta about the occasional conquests and rule of 

the Persian monarchs over India is suppurted by 

b^ t "ih ""*^'''°'' the tradition, heard on the frontiers in connection 

uflnence of thopre^ *''*> the name of the fort of Jamrud in the Khyber 

Achaemeniana on Pass. I had the pleasure of going up to Ali 

Umt^a ^'"'^ ** Masjid in the Khyber in the spring of 1887, and 

on my way there, of seeing the fort of Jamrud. ' 

*While there, I heard the tradition, that the fort was connected with 

' Nava1K«bon'sTtoitof FsrishUB'fKilor;. p. ii. 1. 6. Brwis' o^y ^v» tbeoamaof 



■cam tn bs a misuks. an it was in the time of MinocheliB' that Af nBub had inv&ded Pania. 

• In a Bhort account of my tra»rfs in NorthBTO India in 1887, Biven by me in tho " Jxiw 
Junsbsd " of Bombay. 1 fiave givta the trsdiliaaal etymolDKy of tbe name of Jsinrud. LmWt- 
ly, I gave it in a paper, rrad befbra " Lb Sodit^ Anatiqun " ofFaris and enlltlEd '- L'Ety. 
mDlOKHpopulaindnnaBudesetapaB enm Pidiaver ct Kabul " (Jounml AiIMique. Hiati- 
iiB«i6tie. Tome, XIV (18S9), p. s»I- ■ 
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the name ot King Jamshed of the Peshdadian dynasty of Persia.' The 
late Professor James Darniesteter, when he was in India, visited the 
place, when at Peshawar a short time before me, and he reconls as 
ha\dng heard the same tradition.' 

XVllI. 

Professor Satis Chundra Vidyabhusana, in his interesting Paper, 

entitled " Persian affinities of the Liechavis," ' 

The ancient says: "That there was intercourse between 

Liechavis,a Persian „ . , r-., . , , - , 

people, Persia and Tibet in the ancient days, is evident 

from Kalidas's (Sanskrit) Raghuvamsa, Canto 
IV (verses 6d — 8i), in which the foreign conquests of Raghu are 
described. Raghu, after describing the P&rslka (Persians), Huna 
(Huns), and Kamboja (the inhabitants of the Hindukush mountains, 
which separate the Gilgit valley from Baikh), ascended the Himalayas 

This conquest of Raghu is perhaps a mere fiction, but it shows 

that in the days of Kftlidasa, about 500 A. D., the people of India 
were aware of a route existing between Persia a/id India on the 
one hand and Persia and "Hbet on the other."' According to 
this Professor, some Tibetan boolcs speak of the earliest lungs of 
"Hbet as belonging lo the /^t-Jja-Jyi race. This word Li-tsa-byi is " a 
modified form of Liechavi." " It is possible that during the occupation, 
of Sogdiana,* and the neighbouring places by Alexander the Great, by 
. the Bactrian Greek kings, and subsequently by the Scythians (the 
Yue-chi) about 150 B. €■, some Petsian people from Nisibis (off 
Herat)' imigrated to Tibet into the Himalayan regions, where they 
established a monarchical system of Government on the model of the 
Government in Persia."' 

Mr. Vincent A. Smith says of this Liechavi tribe, that they are a 
Tibetan tribe, but Professor Sarat Chundra Vidyabhusana says that 
"they were a Persian tribe, whose original home was Nisibis, which 
they left for India and Tibet in the 8th century B. C. and 4th century 
B. C. respectively". ' This Nisibis is thought to be the Ni9aya oi 
the Vendidad,' the curse of which city was scepticism {vimano, 
Pahl ^miin, Persian gum&n). The Professor adds : " The 
earliest reference to the people of Nisibis in Indian writings occurs 



-• Tbe Sogda of (ha AvestR. Vni£dail I. p. j. 
> The HiHiyu of tkr Av«ta, Vcndidad I, p. <, 
• The lodun Antiquary. Vul. XXXVll, Mat< 
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in the famous Brahmanic Sanskrit work, the Manusamhiti (Chap. X, 
verse 12), in which tliey have been designated Nicehibi, which is, no 
doubt an Indian form oi the Persian word Nisibis.^ Maau describes 
the Nicchibis as Vrdfya-ksaMyai, or an outcaste royal race, and 
names them along with Khasa, Karana and others. In the Bhavisya 
Pur&na, Chapter 139, verses 33-65, NtksubhA is described as a daugh- 
ter of the sage Rijisvi of the Gotra or Solar clan, and under the 
name of H&vani as married to Surya, the Sun-God. I imagine that 
Niksubha represents the name of a Persian girl of Nisibis, who wor- 
shipped the Sun-God, like other members ofherrace. Inthelndian 
Pali works, they have been called Liechavi or Liechivi,' which is only 
a softened form of Nicchibi or Nisibis, and have been mentioned as 
liviBg in a large number in Vais^li (in Magadha)."' 

The learned Prolessor attributes to the presence of the ancient 
Persians, the following three facts in connection with Tibet : — 
(a) "The Bam-yik variety of the Tibetan alphabet" which, he 
thinks, derives its name from BAmyAn' (off Nisibis) which was visited 
by the Chinese traveller Hiuen-Thsiang in 630 A. D. (ft) The custom 
of exposing the dead before flesh-eating animals, {c) The ancient Bon 
religion, supposed to have been originated from the Tajiks who were 
Persianized Arabs. Tlie magical arts, exorcism, witchcraft, &c., of 
the Tibetans are said to have come to them from the Magi of Persia. 
" Sen-rah, who was one of the most prominent Bon teachers, 
had among his spiritual descendants a Persian sage, named 
Mu-tso-tra-he-si,"" ' 

It is very likely, that even in later Buddhistic times, Persia may have 
had some influence on Tibet. Mr. R. F. Johnston says on the subject ; 
" Chinese Buddhism has drawn its doctrines from many sources and 
from many schools of religious and philosophic thought. India, 
Central Asia, Persia, and China itself have all contributed to the final 
result."" We know that the Haoma plant, referred to in the 
Avesta' had as its home, among other countries, the country of 
Western Tibet.' 

* The oriffhiAl Avesta fi?nn af the name isNii^aya- 

* The IMUr 'N' of Ifaewotd Nitjay-a INiabi) when writtm in Pohlavi. can be rend as ' L.' 
' Indian Antiquary. Vol. XXXVII. p. 79. 

* TheBamikla mountabi i>f the Pahlavi Bundoliesh, Chap. XX. p. 11. 
' Indian Antiquary. Vol. XXXVll. March 1908. p. 8d. 

' "Buddhist China" by Reghiald F. Johnston, p. i;. 

' Yasna, Chaps. IX-XI. 
' ■ fide my Paper on the ■■ Haoma in the Avesta " Journal o! the Anlhropolog;ical 
Sodety of Bombay. VoL VII. No. t, pp. Ka-i>i. ffdt my Anthropological Papers, 
p. aio,n. 
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vith the question of an early connection or relations 
of Tibet with ancient Persia, there is one other story to be noted. 
Rai Sarat Chandra Das Bahadur, in his interesting article, entitled 
"Contributions on the Religion, History, etc., of Tibet,'" while speak- - 
ing of the early history of Tibet (Chap. I), relates a story of Nah-thi- 
tempo, " the first of the Tibetan kings, who established universal sway 
over nbet" that, "the parents packed it (the child) up in a copper 
vessel and floated it away on the river Gangi. A farmer finding it, 
carried it to his wife, who nursed it." One can compare the story of 
this marvellous escape of the first King of Tibet with that of Cyrus, the 
founder of the Achaemenien dynasty of Persia, who, as a child, was 
exposed to death, but was saved. 

When Persia is believed to have influenced the Buddhism of the 
further East, of Tibet, of China, it ts possible it may have influenced 
the country of the nearer East, India. 

We .thus see from a number of different evidences — the Avesta, the 
Cuneiform inscriptions of Persia, Herodotus, the 
Conclusion from Qy Testament, Punch-marked coins of India, 
the dinerent evi- „ , , . ■ ^ . , ,. - 

dences. Pahlavi and Persian writers, the tradition as 

recorded in the Changragach-nameh, the tradition 
heard at the fort of Jamrud and the intercourse between Persia 
and Tibet — that the ancient Persians had a close connection with the 
ladians, not only in the Ac hfemenia* times but long before. These evi- 
dences prepare us for the theory of Dr. Spooner, that the Mauryans 
may be Persians. 

XIX. 

III. A FEW CONSTRUCTIVE OBSERVATIONS ON THE LITERARY PART 

OF Dr. Spooner's Paper. 
The M&htbh&rata' speaks of certain Indian palaces as " the palaces 
ot the Dinavas", They are spoken of as being 
built by Asura Maya. Dr. Spooner says that (a) 
this reference is to the Mauryan palaces at Pitali- 
putra, (b) that the Asura Maya is the same as Ahura Mazda of the 
Persians, (c) that the D&navas of the Mahabharata were the 
.^chxmenian kings of Persia, who, he says, spoke of themselves as 
Airayavo-Danghavo and (i^ that the Mahabharata Dftnava is the same 
as the Iranian or Achsmenian Danghavo (AiryavS Danghavfl), thus 
taking the meaning of the word Danghavo to be a race or people. He 
takes all these matters to support his theory, that the Mah&bh&rata 
' Journal cf (lis Bngal Asiodc Society, Vol. L. Part I (No. 3. 1S81), p. 913. 
• MahUddrsIa II, I, pp. 14-1;. 
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refers to the PStaliputra buildings, and says, that they were built by 
Asufa Maya (Ahura Mazda) for the Dlnavas (the Airyavi) Danghavd) 
who were Iranians. Let us examine, how far Dr. Spooner's deductions 
or assumptions are correct, and, if all are not correct, which are 
correct. In the case of those that are not correct, let us see, whether 
they go against his theory or can be otherwise explained. 

In the first place, Dr. Spooner*- lays aside as apocryphal and u 
factory, the Indian explanation of the der 
(a) The name of the name Maurya from the name of a Sudra 

'■ woman MurA, supposed to be the mother ot 

Chandragupta. He connects the name with Mount Meru of the 
Pur&nas, which, as said by him, the Encyclopaedia Britannica seems to 
identify with Merv, the Mourva of the Vendidad. According to the 
first chapter of the Vendidad, it is one of the i6 places of the Irflnian 
migration, where, one by one, Zoroastrianism flourished. In his 
theory of comparing the hundred-columned buildings of Chandra- 
gupta at Pitaliputra with the hundred -columned building of Darius at 
Persepolis, Dr. Spooner tries to locate Merv, not at the modern Merv 
(Avesta Mouru), but at Persepolis itself where we find the name in 
Mervdasht or the plain of Murgab,' But looking to the fact, that, in 
the Vendidad, Mouru (Merv) is mentioned together with other places 
like IrJnvez, Sogd (Sogdiana near Samarkand), Haroyu (Herat), 
Bikhdhi (Balkh), &c., it is certain, that, at least the Mouru of the 
Vendidad is the Central Asian Merv and not the Merv of the Mervdasht 
or Murgab in the West. It is more probable, that the Hindus may have 
localised their Mount Merv in a nearer place like that of modem Merv 
in Central Asia, than a more distant place like the country of the 
Mervdasht or Mergab near Persepolis. It is certain, that the Vendidad 
Mouru or Merv is not the Persepolitan Merv, but the Central Asian one. 
It is true, that, as pointed out by Mr. Oldham who is quoted by Dr. 
Spooner, Merv " Is merely an oasis " on the edge of a desert, remote 
from any mountains of importance ; but one must remember that the 
physical geography of Central Asia now is not wjiat it was in those 
early times and the present boundaries of places and districts also are 
not the same. The country of modem Merv has now lost much of its 
former fertility. Considerations like those, suggested by Mr. 
Huttington's interesting book " Pulse of Central Asia," make us pause, 
before coming to any hasty conclusion on the ground of the present 
physical condition of places. 

Journal of ths Royal A»3ik Sodetyof July 1975. p. 406. 

' /tu/, P.4D4 
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Again, 1 think, that when Darius speaks of Margu (Merv) in his 
Behlstun Inscriptions, he refers to the Merv far away from his capital 
than to any Merv near Persepolis. He speaks of it in one place 
(Behistun 111,3) thus: "There (is) A region Margus by name: it 
became rebellious to me ; one man Frada, a Margianian, him they 
made chief; afterwards I sent forth Dadusis by name, a Persian, my 
subject, satrap in Bactria against him, &c."* Darius would not 
have spoken of it in this way, had he in his mind any Merv near his 
home and capital. He speaks of sending the satrap of Bactria, which 
was near Central-Asia Merv, to suppress the rebellion. This fact, and 
the style of the order, both show that Danus referred to the distant 
Merv and not to any place of that name near his capital. Spiegel, 
Rawlinson and Tolman all take the Inscription- Merv to be the 
Central-A sJan-Merv. 

1 think that the names Merv-dasht and Murghilb, which we find 
applied to places near Persepolis, are more modern, not Achsemenian 
or old Iranian. - It is possible, that, just as new settlers now-a-days 
give to their new settlements, the names of old countries, e.g.. New 
England, New York, &c., the later Iranians — whether conquerors or 
settlers — may have given the name of the o!d Central -AsJan-Merv to 
their new country near Persepolis. But even if it is shown, that the 
names Mervdasht or Murghftb, which on their face seem to be later, 
are old, 1 think that the references to Mount Meru in the Indian books 
and to Mouru in the Avesta and to Margu (Merv) in the Behistun In- 
scriptions, are not to the Western Merv in Mervdasht but to the 
Ce ntral -Asian-Merv. 

But all these considerations do not necessarily, in my view, vitiate 
the theory of Dr. Spooner, that the Mauryan palaces of Pfttaliputra 
had the Persepolitan palaces for their models, though one of his argu- 
tnents to prove that theory does not seem to me to be correct. 



The Mah&bhftrata attributes some Indian structures, such as those 
that form the subject of Dr. Spooner's excava- 
(b)Theequatioiior ijons, to the demon Asura Maya. Dr. Spooner 
Ahura Maz^. *" thinks,thatthis Asura Maya oftheMahlbhtrata is 
the Ahura Mazda of the Iranians, Just as Darius 
the Great attributed his exploits and his works to Ahura Mazda, the 
Mahabhdrata attributed such buildings to Asura Maya. He says : 
" TTie equation of Asura with Ahura needs no defence. That much is 
palpable enough. Nor does the equation of Maya with Mazda involve 
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any fieriou* difliculticit -"* Then, after explaining some phonetical 
change*, he further lays : " This, then, jusliBes us in re-writing the 
form of AMura Maya nv Ahura .Maya, and the closeness of this to 
Ahura Mazda thus beconwi) apparent. Given Ahura Mazda in the 
tnouthd of imported masons, Asura Maya with a j sound, b what 
might normaUy have hecn expected as the indianized form of the 
name."' 1 think that Dr. Spooner's equation is quite pos^ble. The 
linal ' da • in Ahura Mazda i« dropped, even by Parsees in their later 
bookii, wherein the name is found as Hormaz (}-■ *)■ Some Persian 
dictionaries give the word as Hormaz. The name latterly began to 
be applied to ptai:eH and to persons also tn a contracted form. Take, 
for example, the name of the town of Hormuz or Ormuz in the 
Pemian Gulf. Here, the final ' d ' is dropped. Again some Iranian 
kings hud their names as Hormaz. In the modern Parsee name of 
Hormaz (ji) or Horma (ji), the final ' d ' and even at times, the last 
but final ' z ' is dropped. 

1 would suggest, that the Asura Maya of the MahAbhlrata may be 
H form of Asura Maha, i.e., the great Asura, and that this form Asura 
Miihu in the Indiiin form of Ahura Maza, I.e., the "great Ahura," 
where ".Ahura" is an equivalent of "Ahura Mazda". In the 
AvosUi wo often come across thu single word Ahura for Ahura 
Miizdfi. ' The word viaaa is the positive degree form of the super- 
hilive maaishta, corresponding to the Sanskrit tnakisA/a, which is 
often applied ' as mi appellation to Ahura Mazda. The Avesta tnasa 
would he Sanskrit (qf) maha. 

[ii connection with this name, Dr. Spooner'says, that the imported 
Porsiiin masons of Zoroastrian faith "made this name (.Ahura Mazada) 
tamUlnr to tlie Indian population in this connection speciBcalty." I 
bog to givo one modern instance of thus familiarizing Zoroastrian names 
among non-Zoroastrians. I remember, one morning about 3 or 4 
ypiirs ago, passing through a field in one of my morning walks at 
Niiosiiri, where 1 had gone for a short change. A Hindu field labourer 
in his conversnlion, more than once used the word D;id&r Hormuz for 
God, Ho had served under Parsee landlords and had thus taken up 
the lutme from them, 

To movt tho objix'tion, which one may very likely raise, vit., 
"How can .Ahum Manila he taken as an Architect"? Dr. Spooner says : 

< JiMinMl of Ax Roysl A-utk SodMy of Juniarv 191;. p. )S. 

" Mr. K. K. Kknfn !n hn Avnta Dict««7 hts uader tbe wail .Unn, dial k b. "As 
word for «o4 in rtn Aiwa :<Mnr Ahura or MudaoiAkn Hu^isiK^far Ac ana." 

■ >.>mMBl Ya^t. Yl. I. p. •« .\>1ib1i«« Vulrt. Yt. XVII, ^ i& 
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"It is also true, ol course, that in Persia itself Ahura Mazda, being the 
great Spirit and Creator, was not necessarily more closely connected 
with architecture than with other human undertakings. Presumably 
he was always invoked in every work man undertook, and all that 
mankind wrought at all was wrought by the Grace of Ormued." Dr. 
Spooner's assumption is right. A Paisee even now commences many 
an ordinary work, reciting the namb of Ahura Mazda. His scriptures 
— the Ormazd Vasht,' —ask him to do so at all times, 
even when he takes his seat or when he leaves it, when he goes 
out of his house, out of his town or out of his country. 

Again, one must bear in jniiid, that in the Avesla,' God is often 
spoken of as lashan. Sans. tWI, fifg^, '-«■, the Maker, Architect, 
Creator. The modern Free-masons, who connect their craft with 
ancient masonry,' even now speak of God as the Great Architect. 

Dr. Spooner says : "The Mahflbh^ata assigns the evidently Mauryan 

palaces to certain foreign kings called D&nava. 

(c) The Indian -j^g Mauryas originated from Persepolis and 

Dnnavas ana the , ^ . > . . ■ 

Iranian Danghavfl. '^^''e perhaps of Achaemenian descent. The 
Achsemenian kings speak of themselves in their 
inscription as Airyav6 Danghavo." Dr. Spooner takes this fact 
as significant, and, with some diffidence, takes the DSnavas to hs 
the same as DanghavS, whose Sanskrit equivalent is Dasyavah. I 
think this identification is not correct. Dr. Spooner seems to have 
been misled by a Statement in an article in the Encyclopaedia Britannica 
where it is said that "the followers of the Zoroastrian religion in their 
earliest records never give themselves any other title but Airyavfl 
DanghavO". ' 

The word £fanghit in the Achaemenian inscriptions, occurs as 
dakyaask^tiom. singular). Both in theAvesta and tn the Achaemenian 
Cuneiform, it is used in the sense of " a country, province or re^on." 
Its Avesta form is dakhyu. Its Pahlavi form is da&yu. The later 
or modern Persian is, IdJ dtk. Never have these words been used in 
the sense of " people". Whenever they wanted to speak of the people, 
they used separate words for that For example, in the Farvardin 
Yasht, we read "Airyan&m dakhyunftm narSm ashaonSm {ravashayA 
yazamaid*"' i.e., we invoke the spirits of the holy men (narim ^^TT) 

' Ytl, p. 17, S.B. E., Vol. XXni-,p. »((. 

' YaniB. XXIX. 1, Tulc also Yaina. XXI, g. X1,VI, 4. 

' Vtdr my Paper on "Tbn Legendary and the Actual History of Fresmasonry" in my 

* 9l]ieditiai. Vol XVII I, p. 6j]. Article on Psrsiaa lansuaei Md literature. 
= Yl XIII, p. 143, 
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of the countries of Airyana (Iran). Again, we have the word ollen ' used 
in an ascending grade, as nm&na, vifa, zantuma, and dakhyu, i.e., the 
house, street, village and country. This grade also shows, that the 
vtford danghu (Avesta dakhyu) in the Achiemenian inscriptions means 
a country. It is never used in the sense of " people." The Sanskrit 
word, desh ^, a region, a country, corresponds to this word. 
Dastur Neryosangh, in his Sanskrit translation ol the Avesta, always 
translated the word as desh (^ ).' When King Darius says : "(I am) 
Darius, the great King, the King of Kings, King of Persia, King of the 
countries (khshayathiya Fersaiy khshayathiya dahyunfim), he means to 
say, that not only is he the King of Persia, but also of all other 
countri'es besides Persia. He speaks of Persia as Parsaiy. We must 
remember that Persia has taken its name from the small region or 
' country of Pars, He seems to mean therefore that he is not only the 
King of Pars (Persia proper), but also of all other countries attached to 
it or dependent upon it. It is something like the words in the British 
kings' Declaration, that they are kings of Great Britain and Ireland 
and also of the Colonies and Dependencies. 

1 have spoken at some length on this subject to show, that Dr. 
Spooner is not right in taking any help for his view from a supposed 
identification or equation of the woid Diinava in the MahflbhArata, 
where the Mauryan palaces are referred to, with the word Danghavo 
in the inscriptions of Darius. That identification must be given up. 
But Dr. Spooner's line of view in the matter of th^sc words, may, 1 
think, be otherwise upheld. The Ach semen ian kings spoke of their 
countries other than that of Pars, as their " Dahyu,"i.e., " tlieir coun- 
tries". Thus, they applied the word "Dahyu" to their dominions in, 
and on the borders of India. The ancient Hindus often hearing the 
word 'dahyu' applied to the Iranian dominions* on their fron- 
tiers, may have begun using the word for the occupants or the people 
of those dominions or countries. In this application, they may have 
used their Sanskrit equivalent 'Dasyu' in place of the Iranian Dahyu 
or 'Dakhyu', We have instances of words, that are at first common 
nouns, being used gradually as proper nouns. For example, die 
Persian word Vel&yet, which means one's own country, has, to some 
extent, come to be used for a proper noun. The first English settlers, 
when they went to England, very properly used 'Velayet' for their 
country of England. But latterly, the word has come to be used for 
England even by nou- English man. It is not rare to hear now : "Such 
and such a person goes to Vellyet," thereby meaning England. 

■ AUah N>3iBh Y^as LXII, s. jUwH^thnm gUti, ;. 

* Vasna XXXI. iB. V/ife " The CoUccted Sanskrit Writings of Uu PsTKe*," by Enad 
Shaiarli D. Btiaiuchn. Part II (toio). p. 60. 1. 3. 
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Thus, the ancient Hindus may have used the word * dasyu,' their 
equivalent for the Ach^emenian word * dahyu,' at first as a proper noun 
for the Iranian territories on their borderland. Then, the next step 
may have been that of using the name of the country for the people of 
that country- We have an instance of such a kind. For example, 
when we say " England or France invades Germany " we mean the 
people, the Englishmen or the Frenchmen. Sir Walter Scott, in his 
Talisman, makes Richard, Cseur de Leon, say to the king of France, 
"Peace with thy remonstrance France." Thus, he uses the word 
' France ', the name of the country, for its king. 

We saw above, that though Dr. Spooner's identification or equation 
of the Mah&bhSrata Dinavas with the danghvS 

The Daoavas of of the Achsemenian inscriptions is not correct, 
the Mahibh&rata still his theory, based on a possible identification, 
and the Danua of , , ■". , t, , , ■ , . 

the Avesta. "^J "^ otherwise supported. But, 1 think, it can 

be better supported by taking the Mahflbhirata 
D^iavas with the Avesta DSnus.' The accusative plural of the word ■''^ 
is DfinavS. " It is spoken of in the Avesta as a Turanian tribe, oppos- • 
ed to the Iranians, but that does not necessarily imply that they were 
non'Zoroastrians. ' Dr. Haug says : " The name DSnava is given, 
both in the Vedas and Zend Avesta, to enemies with whom wars aTe 
to be waged. Compare Yesht V, p. 73 and Atharvaveda IV, 24, 2."' yC. 
The Vedic DSnavas were " descendents from Danu by the sage 
Kashyapa. They were giants who warred against the gods."' 
According to Dr. Spooner's theory, the D&navas were taken in the 
MahibhSrata to be a foreign nation. So, when we read in the 
Mahiibh&rata, that the palaces (the Mauryan palaces as supposed by 
Dr. Spooner) were built by Asura Maya for the DSnavas, we may 
take it, that by the word Dftnavas here, were meant the Iranians who 
were disliked by the Indians and who were held to.be foreigners or 
hostile to them. 

From the Avesta point of view, it may be said: "How can the 
P4navas be Iranians, because according to the Avesta, the D&navas '^ . 
were the people who were hostile to the Avesta pe<^le — to the Iranians \ 
themselves. They were enemies common to India and Iran," This 
consideration does present a difficulty at firsL But it seems, that the 
DSnavas, having come at first from the West for their inroads in 

' Ymht. V, 73 ; Yaiht XIIL 37.3S, S. a E., VoL XXIII, pp. ji and 1S9. 

' Y»»htV.. 73. 

' fuJ^tbewordDBiiu. in DyGuJHTsti Dictionarfof Ate&ta PropaNanei, p. m. 

* Haug't "Bmya on tlH Pan<a," imd odlticxi, p. ifq. 

-'• DowiontClmBcatDJctionaryof Hindu Mjthok^y.&c. OBtO, p. 80. The wmd Duoava?. 
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India, thdr oame may have latterly lost its signification as a propei 
name for a particular people and began to be applied to the Iranians 
also, who also came from the West as a conquering or hostile nation. 
We have other instances of words thus assuming broader significations. 
For example, take the word " Guebre." The Mahomedans first applied 
it to the Persians as an equivalent of fire-worshippers. Then, in India, 
they began to apply il to the Hindus also, in the ordinary common sense 
oiiafarsor disbelievers. Again, take the word Firangi, as used in 
India. At first, it was applied to the first Westerners, the Portuguese. 
. Then, it began to be applied to all Europeans who came from the West. 
Again, we must bear in mind, th<it, tliough the Avesta uses the 
word for a hostile tribe, yet it does not follow that all the DSnus or 
DSnavas were non-Zoroastrians. Again the Dflnus are referred to 
V* onlj' twice in the Avesta, in the Aban Yasht,' and in the Farvardin 
/ AYasht.' In both the places, they are spoken of as the Turanian 
' DSnus (DinavC Tura). These words show, that there may be Iranian 
Dftnavas also as opposed to Turanian DSnavas. 

In his attempt to prove the equation of Aliura Mazda and Asura 

Maya, Dr. Spooner says as follows : — "Is not the 

I»htar, the Pe^ g'KaX Ishtar, perhaps the most popular divinity 

the Indian Venus. among the Persians, peculiarly associated with 

these very Asuras or DSnavas ? Witness the 

compounds asuragurtt ' teacher of the Asuras ' and D&navap&jita 

' worshipped by the Dfinavas', both of which are Sanskrit names for 

Venus, well-attested".' This statement of Dr. Spooner suggests 

several thoughts from the Iranian or Zoroastrian point of view. 

"The Great Ishtar,* perhaps, the most popular divinity among the 
Persians " which, according to Dr. Spooner, is associated with the 
Asuras and Dfinavas, is the Ardvifura AnShita of the Avesta, the 
Aphrodite (Venus) of the Greeks. It is the word ' An&hita,* that has 
produced the later Persian word ' Nfthid ' for Venus. This Ardvi^ura 
AnShita is much associated with Ahura Mazda, who has created her for 
the welfare of the house, the street, the town, the country. Ardvi9ura 
Anahita is also the name of a great Iranian river. I identify this river 
Ardvifura with the great Okus. The name Oxus seems to have come 
from Aksu, a great branch of the Oxus, and I think that this name 
Aksu can be properly derived fi-om Ardvi<;ura." 

■ Yashl,XIII,3J.s8. 

= Jouimil Royal Aaialic Soci«j*. January 1911;. p. Bi. 
' Par thii Babfloniiui nami. vUt Ban 
Ra»lin»B'i HnodiKua, Vol. 1. pp. 634-6, 
' Vide my " Glimpse Snln the weric of 
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It is in the description of this river Ardvifura Anihita,' that we find <aC^ 
an account of what an Iranian palace on the bank of a rivet was. It 
was a palace with 100 well-formed windows, 1,000 lofty columns and 
10,000 well-built line pillars. ' The districts of Wakhar, Sharikul and 
Kanjut are situated on the banks of the Oxus, According to Wood' 
and Gordon,* remnants of Zoroaster's creed were seen there till about 
500 to 700 years ago. It is also in anaccount of the Ardvifura Anahita, V;- 
that we find a reference to the Iranian D&niis or D&navas. There, the / N 
worshippers pray and implore An&hita to subdue some leaders of the 
Turanian Dftnus (DinavS Tura-Vyakhna)*. In the Farvardin Yasht ?\ 
also, the worshipfiers pray to overcome the Turanian D&nus (D&nun&m 
TuranSm) '. 

Mr. E. W. Gosse, in his article on Denniark in the Encyclopaedia 

The Dinua eive Britannica,' says: "The original form of the 
names t n several word Denmark is Dan mork, the march" or border 
geofrr Kpbical of the Danir ; but whence the name Danir or 
' Danes, proceeded, is undecided and has given rise 

to endless ."Vntiquarian discussion." I think, it is this Ave stale name 
D&nu, the Vedic Danava, that has given its name, not only to the 
country, Denmark, and to the people, the Danes, but also to the 
rivers Danube, Dneiper, Dneister, Don, Sic. Denmark b "the country 
of the Dfinus (Dfines)". Danube is " the river (Avesta tp., Sanskrit 
8W, Lat-aqua, Penan ftb, i.e., water) of the DSnus. 

It is significant to note that the name of the river Danube in the 
lower part of its course is Istar, which is the classical name of a god- 
dess who is the same as the Iranian Anfthita, later Persian Nfihid 
(Venus). It is also significant to note that the word DSnu in the 
Averta also means a river («.f., Danu-Drajangha,' (>., as long as a 

> Aban Yasht. Yt. V. .ot. 5. B, E. Vol. XXIII, p. 77. 

* Darfruntftter Iransla-toB tht worA frasksiab at *' baLcDpScfl." 

' Wood's journgy to ttaa source of ths rirocOiuB.iBl edilion, p.333- Wood sptaluof Ihrae 
KaSix forts tbnre, wbich accordinft lo the nalivis Ihere, wrrc erected by the Gwbm m Ere- 
wonhippera. 

• Spanking of the country of Shigiua and of the time batweeo yio and 700 years ago, 
GordoDiaTS! "Thecoimlry w»i at thattimamlhe-handsof IheZardushtii (andent Guobres 
fin-wonduppai), a powerful and learned race." Cnio Hoof of the World by CoL Gordon, 
(.8,«).p..4'>- 

• VaahtV. 73. 

■ VaditXIII, 3^38■ 

' gUiHiliDii,VoL VII, 11.84- 

■ The word "inarch" u the same ai Peraan J -• man, country. The Engliih nord 
Man^uiB IB smOar to th« Peraun word, Marzbdn. 

■ Yasna LX, 4 ! Yt XIII (Farvardin), 3.. 
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Hindu books speak very rarely and very little of the Maurya kings. 

Some say, that the silence was due to the faa 
(d) StoDM of the that they were Buddhists, and so, they were not 
Hindo books about ,., ■ ■ . ■ „ l ■ - J . f ,. 

tho Mauryas. Rlja- "^^ ^V t^^ Brahmin wnters of books. If so, 
tarangiai's name- why is Chandragupta not mentioned. "Chandra- 
^ a n d fameloas gupta certainly was not a Buddhist, and as the 

first great Indian Emperor, we should not have 
been surprised to find him deified and in course of time identified with 
^^shnu or with Shiva". Dr. Spooner assigns the oblivion of hts and 
his fanuly's name to the fact, that he was a Persian, a Zoroastrian, 
and as such, was not liked by the Hindus. In connection with this 
matter, he refers to the R&jatarangini of Kashmir, where the "fifty- 
two nameless and fameless kings of early days" are ignored as those 

"whose praises no poet could be hired to sing ■ . . The 

Great Asoka seems to be among these infamous monarchs." Dr. 
Spooner thinks that those early monarchs were not found praise- 
worthy, because they were foreigners, they were Irftnians, they 
were Zoroastrtans. 

The Rfijatarangini' refers to a King Mihir Cula, as a wicked 
monarch, in whose reign, the Mlechlias had an ascendancy'. He 
founded the temple of Mlhireshwara and the cit>' of Mihirapur in 

which " the Gandh&ra Brahmans, a low race were 

permitted to seize upon the endowments of the more respectable 
orders of the priesthood'". These Gandhlra Brahmans (iFVin 
^m'l) of the Malechha dynasty (ifi'EO'Hi) seem to be a class of priests of 
the Zoroastrian faith. The Gandh&ras, referred to by the Rftjataranginj, 
were the Gandarins referred to by Herodotus' as a people -of one of 
the satrapies of Darius Hystaspus. They were the same as the Sogdl- 
ans who " had the Bactrian equipment in all respects",' and formed 
a part of the army of Xerxes. That they were a class of Zoroastrian 
priests from the West, appears from several facts. 

I. Firstly Kalhana, the author of the R&jatarangini, gives a here- 
say about them (ainsi dirent quelque uns),' chat these GandhSra 
Brahmins had the nest-of-kin marriages among them. This is an 



Book I. Shioka.-' ^^ilsei. Troyer't Freiuh Translation 
Vidn my Paper "Ctutinicire and the Ancient Persians" Jo 
:, pp. MfA^. yidc my •■ Asiatic Papers" (Pan I), pp. 103-; 
Wilson's Esaay on ihe " Hindu HiTOwy of Kaahmere " ii 
(pp. 1-119) p. »* 
Hnodolus/if'/, Book III, 91. 
Ihid Book VII, 66. 
Sbloka yO, Troiw'i Pleach Translation. 
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allusion to the so-called custom of the next-of-kin marriage among 
some ancient Persians/ a custom supposed to have been connected 
with the matriarchal custom which may be tribal with some Magi". 
■ (a) Secondly, the R&jatarangini speaks of a number of flesh-devour- 
ing birds following the army of the foreign king.* This, I think, is 
an allusion to the Parsee mode of the disposal of the dead wherein 
the bodies are eaten by birds. 

As it is, the R&jatarangini's reference to the Iranian Brahmans, 
(Mobads) encroaching upon the domain of the Indian Brahmans, is 
about times later than that of the Mauryas. But one cannot 
depend upon the chronology of Kalhana. He may have transferred 
to later times, an event which actually may have occurred much 
earlier. He connected the event with a known King, Mihiracula, 
of later times. This Mihiracula is supposed to be the Hunnic king 
referred to in Indian History* and in the book of travels of the 
Chinese (ulgrim Hiuen Tsang'. The Chinese pilgrim" speaks of 
him as having lived " some centuries ago," This confirms my above 
statement that one cannot depend upon the chronology of Kalhana's 
R&jataringini, whose Mihirakula is identified with the Mihiracula 
of the Indian history and of the Chinese traveller. However, whoever 
the Mihiracula may be, he may be an Iranian, and ho may be a 
Mazdayacn£ln. Even if we take him as a Hunnic king, in spite of being 
one of the Huns, he may be a Zoroastrian by faith. When we say, 
that he may be a. Zoroastrian, we do not necessarily mean that, 
such as he is represented to be, he was a true and good Zoroastrian in 
his character. But, anyhow, he may be said to have belonged to 
the fold of Zoroastrian: sm. We have the authority of the Avesta' 
to say, that some of the Hunnic leaders who fought against 
the Iranians, observed well nigh the same forms of ritual and 
worship. 

• The ShloakK, refarring lo IUb cuatom, ia 
iDund ID TTHytr's («it, p. 3S. Dr. Sldn refers 
HihiraciilA. Dr. Sum also thinks that the name It 

il Maniacs and MatriUoeal descent" by 

9'S-) 
' Sbloska, p. >si. 

• Hr.ViDcnlSnutfa'sUistory of India, and edilioD (1411), pp. 316,319. 

• Si-YikKl. Buddhist Fecords of the WesterD World, Bk IV, translated fnm (he ChioeHi 
of OueaTBaivfA. D. fi99)bySuniMl BeaL Vol. I. p. 167. 

• IHi, p. 168. . 

' AbanYaBhl ' .; ^ - . . - • 
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When Chandragupta defeated the last king of the Nanda dynasty 
and drove him away from his dominions, the 
(e) AKingofthe Nanda king is said to have sought the help of 
Parasikos or the . „ . ^ , . _. , ^^ ,,Y , 

P^noea in the ^'^ Rajas or kings. Five of these were Hindu 
nrigrbbourbood, in Rajas and the sixth is said to be " the great King 
dra ""pta"''^''*"' °^ ^^^ MaJechhas or Parasikas (Parsis).'" This 
shows that some Parsee Kings had a Kingdom 
in the close neighbourhood of India. Lassen " thought, that this 
Parsee King was Seleucus, the successor of Alexander the Great, who 
was then reigning over Persia. As he ruled over Persia, the country 
of the Parsees, he came to be known as a king ot the Parsees, though 
himself a Greek. Even if we agree with Lassen and say, that by 
"the king of the Parasikas or Parsees" Seleucus, the Greek was 
meant, the fact is very significant. It shows, that the Parsee 
conquerors of the Achsemenian times, who had preceded Alexander 
and his Greeks in the conquest of India, had made such a strong 
impression upon the mind of the Hindus and had so strongly 
influenced them, that they knew a later Greek ruler of their Persian 
country as a Parsee.* 

But, I have my doubts about Lassen's interpretation, that by the 
"King of the Parsees" Seleucus was meant, as he occupied the throne 
of the country of the Parsees. If that interpretation is correct, why 
was not Alejtander the Great himself, a greater conqueror and ruler 
than Seleucus, who first conquered and ruled Persia, spoken oi 
as "the king of the Parasikas' or Parsees?" I think some real 
Parsee sovereign or ruler in the neighbourhood was meant. He must 
have influenced the Hindu people, and so it was, th^t his help was 
sought by the Nanda King. 

Dr. Spooner supposes, that Chanakya, the Minister of Chandragupta, 
also was a Persian, an Atharvan himself. 

*^S'*"b''^^' ^dT ^""""S the Vedas, the .^tharva Veda is given a 
Spooner to be a lower place by old Hindu writers and their 
Persian. A few followers. Why so ? It was so, because, therein, 
b"thuflct^*^*"''"' 5"*" ''"^ ""**^'' foreign non-Hindu element and 

^ " **= ■ influence. " There were in early India, Kings of 

Persian race who brought their own priests with them. " We saw 
above, that Mihiracula was one of such kings. The rites and cere* 
monies of these foreign priests are preserved in this Atharva-veda. For 

' JounuilB. B. R. A.Sodely, VoLllIpN*. XIV.p. >». 

■ LuHD wnx the wrll-knowa &udiiH of "D!a altpaniicbenKiilanschuflen vonPenepolis" 
(1836) and tha tMtar of llie litst Gv» chaplen of the VendUbd (1651). 
* Vidt my "GlimpH into the work of ths B. B. B, A. Ssdcty." p. 143. 
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this reason, the Atharva-veda was held in lower estimation- The ' 
Atharvans, the foreign priests also were held in lower estitnatton. 
Ch&nakya, who was a foreign Atharvan priest in the Court of Chandra- 
gupta, himself held to be a foreigner, was also therefore not held in Ijigh 
I by old Hindu writers. Chanakya, however, was held in 
1 by his monarch and he thus founded the tradition of th^ 
being held in some esteem. "This tradition would soon:establish itself, 
and soon no king however purely Hindu in his race, would dare 
dispose the Atharvan from his rank. " ' 

The Atharva-veda, though it had a foreign Persian origin, " is a 
mixture or a blend of imported Magian doctrines, with those other 
similar and harmonious beliefs which the Magians found among the 
Hindus of their time." There may have been a certain jealousy and 
friction between the rival schools at first, but as the Ma^ grew 
acclim.itized, community of interests will have fused the two'. 

Now " the name of the Atharva-veda is a two-fold one — AtharvSng^- 
rasas we find it called. Both elements in this compound name, it' 
will be recc^nized, are equally good Persian",* According to the 
Vishnu-purana, "Angirasais one of the vedas in Sh&ka-divipa, t.«., 
it is a Persian scripture. The warrior-caste in Shika-divipa, curiously 
enough, are known as M&gatha. The Brahmins are called Magas, 

and the Kshatriyas M&gadlias In the Atliarva-veda , 

itself, in a passage suggestive of that early friction the 

Mtgadhas are spoken of: contemptuously," In another place Magadha 
is spoken of as " inhabited mostly by foreigners." 

In connection with this question of friction between the Indian 
Atharvans and the Iranian Athravans, a passage in the Yagna (Chap. 
IX, Haoma Vasht, 24) is very significant. Therein, we read of hostility 
t)etween a foreigner, one Keres&nl, and an Iranian, Haoma. As to the 
foreigner, Keres&ni, Dr. Mills compares him with " the Vedic Kris- 
hSnu archer and demigod, who guarded the Soma." (S. B. E. XXXI, 
p. 237, n. 4), As to the Iranian, Haoma, we know from the Avesta , 
that he was a priest and was associated with the Haoma-drink. 
Keresani is represented as having been overthrown by Haoma. 
Thereupon, he (Keresani) prayed: "May no Athravan teacher move 
about in my country for spreading (his faith) (noit me ap&m ithrava 
ai^shtish v@r6dhyg danghavS charlt)." Taking the above two proper 
names as typical or as representatives of their class, whatweGnd is this: 

' JounialRoyBlAsi'UicSodet|"I<^y >9>5< p. 4"' 

' lifd, pp. 4ai-aa. 

, !iid,p.,a (nif( Haue's EsBB} SOD lbs Panda, inded., p. a?*' for the name new). 
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Here we have a clear reference to some friction or hostility between 
two classes of priests. The Indian priests wish, that there may be no 
more of mis^onary work in their country by the Iranian Athravans. 
The meaning attached to the word 'Keresani' by some later Pahlavi 
translators and commentators is significant. They took the word to be 
a common noun in the sense of Kilisyaka, i.e.. Christians, which is an 
instance of anachronism. But the fact seems to be this : The antago- 
nism between the Indian priests and the Iranian priests was so marked, 
that the word Keresani came to be latterly used for all " enemies of 
Zoroastrian religion," and -even for all enemies in general. During 
the times of the Pahlavi writers, there had arisen hostility, both 
political and religious, between the Christians of the Eastern Roman 
Empire and the ZoFoastrians ot Persia. The word used for Christians 
.was Kilisyaka which is a corrupted form of " ecclesiastus." So; 
latterly, the PahlaW commentators, forgetting the old schism and friction 
with the Indian opponents, the Indian Athravans, took the word for the 
later Christian opponents. The word Kilisy&k itself seems to have 
undergone a similar change and exchange of idea. So, we find some 
later writers speak of Alexander the Great as a Kilisy&k. As the 
Christians were coming from the West, they, 'by anachronism, 
took Alexander, who also had come from the West, to have been 
Christian. Or, more probably, they began using the word KilisySk 
also in the sense of "religious opponents", and so, applied the 
' word to Alexander who had given a great blow to their country and 
religion and of whom they often spoke as the gazashta, i.e., the 
accursed. 

After a long statement of his views on the subject of the Alhrava- 
veda, suggested by the Athravan minister of 

^^i^f*/*"**^'" *''° Chandragupta, Dr. Spooner refers to a passage 
Bbavishaya Parana . , n^ . , . ,. j . ,,77^ 

to Zoroastrians. '" *"^ Bhavishaya-purina, referred to by Wdson 

in his Vishnu-purina, Wilson says: "There 
is some curious matter in the last chapter relating to the Maga^, silent 
worshippers of the Sun from Sika-dvipa, as if the compler had 
adopted the Persian term MugA and connected the fire-worship pers of 
Iran with those of India".' I will refer here to a few points mentioned 
in the Bhavishaya-purana, which are also referred to in Iranian 

I. " The tradition .... which records the introduction of the 
Worship of the Sun into the North-West of Hindustan by Samba, the 
son of Krishna." 
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2. "This prince having become a leper resolved 

to retire into the forest and apply himself to the adoration of the 
Surya ........ Samba retired to the cele- 
brated grave of Mitra (Mithra), where by fasting, penance and prayer, 
he acquired the favour of Surya and was cleaned of his leprosy." 

3. "Gauramukha (white face), the Purohita of Ugrasena, king 
of Mathura, advises that the Magas may be sent for, to officiate at the 
temple founded by S&mba as a mark of gratitude, in honour of Surya 
whose worship cured him of leprosy- Samba himself went on the 
bird Garuda to Saka-dvipa and brought 18 families of Magas to India. 
Wilson says at the end ; ' There are other particulars mentioned, 

which are of a more explicit tenour Enough may be 

extracted (from the Bhavisha-pur&na) to establish the identity of the 
Magas of the Purana with the followers of Zoroasters.' '" 

(a) According to the Bhavishya Purftna, it was Samba, the son of 

. Krishna, who introduced Sun-worship into the 

Sun-worship into North- West of India. Fireshta, the well-known 
India and its Mahomedan historian of India, says, that Sun 
coonectioD with worshippers entered into India from Persia, in 
leprosy. ^^^ ^^^ of MahlrSj, the son of Krishna.' So, 

both say, that Sun worship came to India in the reign of the son of 
Krishna. According to Fireshta, idol-worship came into operation, 
later on, in the reign of a King named Suraj. 

(b) The Bhavishya-purtna connects leprosy with Sun-worship, 
and says, that that worship, carried out in the grove of Mithra, cured 
the disease. Compare with this what Herodotus says of this connec- 
tion. He says: "If a Persian has the leprosy, he is not allowed to 
enter into a city, or to have any dealings with the other Persians ; he 
must, they say, have sinned against the Sun. Foreigners attacked 
by this disorder, are forced to leave the country.'" According to 
Ctesius, Megabyzus, a Persian general, escaped being arrested, by 
pretending that he was a leper. The Persians were so afraid of the 
disease that they let him run away rather than arrest him. Leprosy 
was one of the diseases of which the ancient Persians were most afraid. 
King Yima Oamshed) prays for its extinction in his vara or enclosure.' 
The Aban Yasht enjoins that consecrated food shall not be given to 

, persons suffering trom leprosy.' The Bhavishya-purAna refers to the 
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Sun being worshipped in the grove of Mithra for the cure of leprosy. 
We have no direct reference lo Mithra in connection with leprosy in 
the Avesta, but in the Meher Yasht, the Yasht in honour of Mithra, 
we find a reference to all virulent diseases, suggesting that the worship 
of Mithra may alleviate these. Leprosy may be one of such diseases. 

The word Gauramukha (white face), as the name of the Purohita, 
who advised that the Magas may be sent for to 
3 Gauramukha, the officiate at the temple in honour of the Sun, 
' seems to me to be significant. This name, which 

Dr. Spooner thinks to be obviously Magian, reminds us ofthe 
word " gaura " JfiTI occurring more than once in the 16 Sanskrit 
Shiokas, said to have been composed by the early Parsee settlers who 
landed at Sanjan. The line which runs more than once in the Shiokas 
is ^toflrr: g^ ^J^« ft^m^W^ "Jnift^: Here the Parsees speak of 
tliemselves:as the " white faced." 

(A) A few particulars Dr. Spooner ^ves a number of particulars, 

K'"'^ *>y ^''^■' *° which, according to Wilson, go to establish the 

" of the MK£af*of iileotity of the Magas of the Puranas with 

the Puranas with Zoroastrians. They are the following : — 
Zoroaatrians. 

The wearing of the Kurcha. 

The Maga custom of eating in silence. 

Their bdng called Vachircha, i.e., Sun- worshippers. 

Their having four vedas, including the Angirasa. 

The use of the Avy4nga or Pars! girdle. 

Their use of the Varsnia or Varsama. 

The prohibition of touching the dead. 

The prohibition of casting a dead dog on the ground. 

The necessity of worshipping the Sun just before death. 

A Maga (a) " should let his beard grow {b) should travel on foot, 
(c) cover his face in worshipping and (i^ hold what is called 
piirriaka in the right hand and the Shankha (conch-shell ?) 
in the left ; (e) and he should worship the Sun at the three 
Sandhyas and the five festivals." 

These particulars, says Wilson, " are more than enough to establish 
the fact that the BhaWshya pur3na intends by Magas, the Mughs of 
t*ie Persians, the Magi ofthe Greeks and the Parsees of India." Let 
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e their similarity in details, (a) The Kurcha (No. i) may be 
something' like the Sudrali or sacred shirt of the Parsees. (J) The 
Avylnga (5) is (he Avesta aiway&onghana, the modern Kusti. (c) The 
Varsama (6) is the Avesta Baresmana. The ancient Persians used it 
ceremoniously while saying their gface at meals. ' Its use at a banquet 
given in honour of Nyatus, a Christian ambassador from the Roman 
Emperor Maurice at the Court of Khusro Parviz (Chossors II) led to 
a quarrel between the Roman ambassador and a Persian magnate 
Banduy. (rf) The two prohibitions (7J and (8) are referred to in the 
Vendidad.' («) The Persians have special prayers in honour of the 
Sun which they are required to say three times a day. The three 
details Nos. 3, 4 and g are not sufficiently clear. We do not clearly 
see what similarity Wilson sees in them. (/) The four Vedas (4) may 
refer to the Nyiyashes, Yashts, the Yagna and the Vendidad. 

A part of No. 10 is not clear, (a) The custom of letting the beard 
grow is still prevalent among the Parsee priests.' (ft) The injunction 
of travelling on foot implies the prohibition of a long sea or river 
voyage. Tacitus refers to this old custom as observed by Tiridates, 
the King of Armenia, who was a vassal of the Roman Emperor 
Nero. • Dven now, Parsee priests, who perform the inner liturgical 
services, are prohibited to go on a long sea voyage. Even while tra- 
velling on land with ceremonial religious requisites used in ritual, they 
have to observe certain observances. To observe this, they prefer 
walking to going in carriages, (c) The reference to covering the face 
in worshipping is a reference to the use of paitiddna of pad&n. 'ITie 
Flamines, the ancient Roman fire- priests, also had a similar custom. 
According to Ma;oudi, the custom (No. 2) of holding silence at meals 
The custom of among the Iranians, is ver^- old. It arose during 
holding ^ence at the reign of Kaiomars. Kaiotnars advised, that 
'■'^*'^' the object of taking food was to nourish the body. 

If a man, at the time of meals, talks and thinks, all the parts of the body 
are not well-nourished and digestion is Impeded. The process of 
thought takes away something which ought to go for the process of 
digestion." 

Magoudi thus describes the origin of the custom : " On rapporte 
que Keyomert fut le premier qui prescrivit le silence pendant le 
repas. La nature, disait-il. re9oit ainsi la part qui lui est due. Le 

1 Vandldad III, V. &g. 

' Vide Mf Prrsidvntiiil Addn» before thv AnthropoloE>caJ Sodrty of Bombay. Jovmal, 
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corps profite des aliments qu'il prend. Les esprits vitaux retrou- 
vent alors le calme ; chaque membre est apte 4 coiicourir, par I' 
absorption des sues alimentaires, au bien-ftre et & la sant£ du 
corps ; le foie et tous les oi^anes de I'appareil digestif re^oivent 
leur nourriture, et 'toutes les foncljons de la vie sont r6guli6res. 
Au contraire, si rhomme, quand il mange, est distrait par une 
preoccupation quelconque, la digestion se trouble, les aliments 
sont in^galement r^partis, et il en r^sulte un melange et un trouble 
tr£s-pr6judicibles aux esprits vitaux et i la sant£. A la longue,- 
ce d^sordre doit amener une scission entre la faculty pensante et raison- 
nable et le corps humain ; la pens^e I'abandone et il devient incapable 
de se conduire avec discernement. "^ 

Garuda was one of the vehicles by which the Magi entered India. 
Dr. Spooner says, he was impressed "with the 
striking iconographical resemblance between the 
sculptured images of Garuda in India, and 
the customary figure ofAhuraMaada in ancient 
Persian art". He sees some relation between the Garud and the 
GarS-nmana, the abode of Ahura Mazda in the Avesta. 



One cannot very properly connect this word Garud with the Avesta 
GarS-nm&na, because one has to take the Avesta 'n' for the Indian 'd'. 
But in the Gathas, the older writings, we find 'd'. There the word 
for Gar6-nmfina is Garo-demana (Vagna XLV, 8, L, 4 ; LI is)(Fi<&Le 
Zend Avesta par Darmesteter Tome I, p. 251, n. 6, pp. 298, 336). 
So, from Dr. Spooner's point of view, the word Gard-demdna would 
be better than Garo-nmfina for the sake of comparison. 

But, I think, that this comparison of a Garud (a bird) with GarG- 
dem&na (paradise) appears rather far-fetched. I think, that instead of 
comparing the ivonii,oae may better compare the ideas. Garuda (a bird ; 
hence the idea of a fast-going vehicle) was meant for a fast journey. 
The .Avesta {Farvardin Yasht, Yt. XIII, 71), while describing 
the coming of the Fravashis (or the Farohars, the guiding spirits) from 
the other world to this world, speaks of their coming in the form of a 
bird (mSnaycn yatha nS. meregho hupareno, i.e., like a person in the 
form of a good-winged bird). This signifies a quick flight. No sooner 
the spirit is invoked, it responds and is there. The figure of Ahura 
Mazda (1 think it is rather that of the Fravashi of Ahura Mazda, not ot 
Ahura Mazda himself) is represented as a winged-bird. The Fravashi 
or Farohar comes down from Gar6-nmana as a bird. That idea 
seems to have been taken from the above notion of the Farvardin 

' MBWudiVoi. 11, pp. 108-109. 
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Yasht, that the Divine or Heavenly beings come quick, as it were, 
in the form of bifds. So, 1 think, it would be better to compare the 
idea of flight or a quick march on the back of the bird Garud in the 
Puranas, with the idea of flight of Heavenly beings from the Gar6- 
demSna in the Avesta, We may note, that in the Parsee scriptures, 
the Gar6-demana or Gar3-nmana is the seat not only of Ahura Maida, 
but also of his Ameshispands or Archangels and of the Fravashis or 
Good Holy Spirits. According to the Vendidad also (Chapter H, 
43), there is a bird Karshipt which is aJlegorically represented as teach- 
ing religion in the country of Yima. 
Dr. Spooner's reference to Oriya, Bengali and Assamese as 
Ori^sa, Beog^al, languages, and to Orissa as a centre of Iranians, 
etc., as a centre etc., reminds us of the introduction of the 
of the Iranians. Tirikh-I-Ferishta, {vide Briggs' translation of the 

Tarikh-i-Ferishta, Vo\. I, p. LXIV, et «?.)■ According to Mahomodan 
authors, as said above, the ancient Iranians were connected wjth 
India from very ancient times even Achsemenian times. They had 
more than once extended their conquest even up to Bengal {vide my 
"Glimpse," etc., p. 145, for a short summary of what Ferishta says). 

I will conclude my Paper with some few 
0') A few further gi^rt notes on some further observations of 
notes. „ _ 

Dr. Spooner. 

I>r. Spooner agrees with Goldstiicker, who said that the word 

' Yavana ' as used by Panini, meant " the 

(a) Vavana Bha- writings of the Persians, and probably the 

gadatta. cuneiform writings." Thus, we find that the 

word Yavana was used for the Parsees. Dr. Spooner thinks 

that the name Bhagadatta was a Persian name. The Sanskrit 

Bhaga was an equivalent of Avesta Baga, God. We learn from 

Herodotus, that there were several Persian names which were derived 

from Bhaga or Baga. For example the following: Bagaus, 

Bagapates, Bagasaces, Bagoas and Bagaphanes.' 

The SWta-dwipa of the Indians is the Sekastan, Sagastan, Sagistan 

or Siestan of the Persians. The Sanskrit fi^ 

[t) S&ka-dwipa," dwipa, corresponds to the Avesta Sfdtta, Sans, 

Z^.oiS.fagS!" <™. ■•.■, Pl.ce. S.l»s«n i. th. place of 

the Sakas. The same letter in Pahlavi can 

be read k, g, j and i. Hence, the different forms of the name. ''We 

have a treatise in Pahlavi, named " Afdih va Sahi^h-i Seistan ", i.e., 

■ yfde Ra»lin»or.-» Note on " Propanamm of Med« and Fnskn>. Bawlimon'H H«o- 
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" The Wonders and Mavels of Seistan" ', which shows, that Seistan 
wasaseat of Zoroa stria nism in early times and that the early teachings 
ot Zoroaster were associated with it. Rustam, the national hero of 
Persia, was ruling here as a vassal of the Sh&h of Iran. So, he was a 
Said. His enemies, playing, as it were, a pun upon the word, taunte<l 
him as Sagi, i.e., a dog. 

Dr. Spooner quotes the Mahabharata to say, that in Sika-dwipa, 
there is no king.' From what we learn in the Avesta, ahout the city 
where lived Zarathushtra as the spiritual head of the community, we 
find, that there also, there was no separate ruler. Zoroaster himself 
was the temporal as well as the spiritual leader or head. In the 
Yafna,* they refer to the city of Ragha (Rae) which is associated 
with the early life of Zoroaster. It is said there, that for the adminis- 
tration of a city, there are five heads or rulers : i. The house-owner, 
who is thehead orruler'ofhisownhouse(nmtlna), 3. Theheadofthe 
street (vig), 3. The head of the village (Zantu), 4. The head of the city 
or country (danghu), and 5. Zarathushtratemo (the spiritual head). 
But, in the city, where Zarathushtra himself lives, there are only four 
heads, because, Zoroaster being *>" ^^ spot, he is both the temporal 
head and the spiritual head. 

8ut, if we look to the above statement of the MahAbh&rata, from 
another point of view, vit. , a reference to a Republican form of Govern- 
ment, then the statement about the i6th place mentioned in the Ven- 
didad is significant. That country is not specifically named but is 
mentioned after India, and it is said of it, that it is a place where people 
"live without a head or ruler" {Ashr& aiwy&khshaySnti).^ Bearing in 
mind, that Sakast&n or Seistan is the country which is chiefly associat- 
ed with the work and teaching of Zoroaster in the . above 
Pahlavi treatise, one can apply this reference of the Vendidad to that 
country. The river Rangha, refeired to in connection with this matter 
in the Vendidad, is identified by Dr. Geiger with Rasho of the Vedas 
and by Windischman with the Indus. 

^ Vide Sot its (ranslation my '^ Aly^d^AcA Zarir^o." &c. 
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A Note of Correction for the Paper **A Persian 

Inscription of the Mogul times" (Journal^ B, B. R. A, 

Society, Volume XXIV, No. i, pp. i3t-i6t. ) 

(Read on ^oth March 1916.) 



I had the pleasure of reading a Paper before this Society, on i8th 
March 1915, under the title of " A Persian Inscription of the Mogul 
times on a stone found in the District Judge's Court at Thana." I had 
sent a copy of it to Mr. H. Beveridge, I C. S. (Retired), a 
well-known writer on the subject of Mogul History. In his letter, 
dated ist December 1915, acknowledging the receipt of that Paper, he 
writes that " the inscription is a valuable one," and kindly draws my 
attention to a mis-reading of the inscription and to a consequent mis- 
take In my translation. ^I thank Mr. Beveridge for this, and take 
this early opportunity for correction. 

In my above Paper, I had said : " I do not presume that my deci- 
pherment is altogether correcL There are a few difficulties in decipher- 
ing it quite correctly. One can see, both from the stone and the im- 
pression which I produce, that the slab is a little broken. It has lost a 
slip in a somewhat vertical line. So, words and letters, here and 
there, are lost. This is the principal cause of the difficulty of an alto- 
gether correct decipherment. Another cause is the difficulty of deci- 
phering the nuktehs ( ^Itj J or points occurring in Persian letters. 
It is difficult to determine whether a particular part of the slab bears 
a nukteh or only a scar as the result of the wear and tear or a careless 
handling of the stone. However, in spite of these petty obstacles, 
there is no great difficulty in deciphering the inscription, as far as the 
sense of the whole inscription is concerned. One may decipher a word 
or a letter, here and there, in a way, different from the one which 1 
beg to submit, but I think that, that will not make much difference in 
the matter of the general signi6cation of the inscription." ' 



Joumal B. B. R, A. Sode*y, VoL XXIV. No. ., p. 
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The error, to which Mr. Beveridge, from his va^t knowledge of the 
history of the Moguls, draws my attention, occurs in the fifth line of 
the inscription. The error arises from the above alluded difficulty of 
the nuktehs or points. In the fifth line there is a word, the 
Ust letters of which bear no nuktehs. 1 took two nuktehs under 
a letter and read it as ^^ tahiye (tahaiyat), in the sense of 
"preparation, arrangement" But as said by Mr. Beveridge the word 
^ ,yj "Tatta" He says: "The word is not Tahir jjjj hut ^ 
Tatta, and the meaning of the passage is that Raja Gopaldas and his 
son Balaram were both killed at the siege of Tatta in Scinde." 
Mr. Beveridge then gives references to works which refer to the siege 
of Tatta and the connection of Gopaldas and his son with that siege. 
I thankfully accept his reading of the word as Tatta, which is supported 
by historical references given by him. I would, therefore, 
correct my translation of this portion, and translate the words 
JJiIkT jfaO ^ \S*^)i as "they fought' in the battle of 
Tatta or "they became useful in the battle of Tatta. " 

ShUh Jahin had laid siege to Tatta, and in that siege, both 
Gopaldas and his son Balaram, referred to in the inscription, had 
proved themselves very useful. Raja Sivram Gor jjS .tjj^^lj 

was the son of Balaram and grandson of Gopaldass. While speaking 
of him the Ma^iru-I-Umara'' says thus : 

u-'^ JV/ >"i; tof? fiy? )H—)^ ^hs^ '^h 

d^ J' yj^ )' JJ**-! ;^ r^ l^)ji ^^ UlfyO^ 

Translation. — Raja Sivram Gor. He is the son of Balaram, the 
son of Raj& Gopflldas. As his father and grandfather, in the time of 
the princedom of His Most Exalted Majesty had fought (or had become 
very useful) during the period of the siege of Tatta, he was more and 
more honoured with favours. 

1 jH kor, war, battle. ^j (1a | jlCl also means to be useful. So. the Kslence 
may also mean "They became useful in On battle Of Talta." 

• The MaJtHcu-I-^Umaia (Hutoties or tradifioiu of Ihe noblemen) by Nawlb SaraHua 
d-Daulah Sbab Nawaz hhae, edileil by Maulavf Abdui Rahim aod Houlavi Huza 
Aahraf 'Ali.{>M. Vol. II, p. 963. 
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Again, while spealdng of Raja Bitha.dass (Vithaldas) Got, the 
second son of Gopaldas, the above work says thus *: — 

^J}J J 'J'^ j' tf^ (J til" ^J**a. I -• ^Irf) JJ ^C>^l 
;i J C>^l*if jt ^ff^r^ I; U*^ )^^f '^'■^ 't-^ -i^. 

— 4;^/ jiiJ 

Translation. — Raja Bichaldas Gor. He is the second son of Raja 
Gopaldass Gor, who in the time of the return of Sultan Khurram from 
Bengal, and arrival at Barhanpur, was the fort-commander ofAsir. 
Afterwards, the prince, calling him before him, appointed Sirdar 
Khan in his place, and in the siege of Tatta, he with his son (and) 
heir, Balaram by name, sacrificed his life in a manly way. 

This passage then shows, that Gopaldas and his son Balaram had 
not only fought bravely in the siege of Tatta, but were gloriously 
killed. So, Sh&hJehJLn showed all possible favours to the other sons 
of Gopaldas. 

This corrected reading will add an event to the number of events, 
referred to in the inscription, on which I have dwelt at some length in 
my previous paper. I will describe that event here, at some length, 
resting on the authority of tlie Ikbal-N&ma-i-Jahangiri, as referred to 
in Elliot's History : — " Sh&h Jah&n, with a small party of adherents, 
had proceeded to Thatta. . .On approaching Thatta, Sharifu-1 Mulk, . 
the Governor of the country, and a devoted son of Shahriy^r's, came 
forward arrogantly with 3,000 or 4,000 horse, and 10,000 infantry, col' 
' lected from the country, to oppose Shih Jah&n's progress. The Prince 
had with him only 300 or 400 horse j but Sharifu-1 Mulk was afraid 
to attack them, and retired into the fortress of the city. The fortress had 
been lately repaired, many guns had been mounted and chosen parties 
of men held the various bastions, prepared to make a vigorous de- 
fence. Shah Jahfin forbade any attempt upon the fort, and desired to 
avoid a sacrifice of life from the fire of the fortress. A party of his 
brave fellows, not heeding his prohibition, made an attack ; but the 
works were too strong, and the fire too heavy, so they were repulsed. 
Some days later another party, unable to repress their ardour, made 
thdr attack. The ground round the fortress was level and open, with 
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not a inaund, a wall, a tree, or any kind of shelter. So they placed their 
shields in front of them and rushed torward. They came upon a 
broad and deep ditch, which was full of water. To advance was 
impossible, to return still more so. Trusting in Pro^ndence as their 
fortress, there they stayed. Sh&h Jah&n sent to recall them, but they 
did not retire. Some of his most devoted servants went to bring them 
back ; but each one that went took part with them, and choosing the 
road to death, never returned" (Elliot, VI pp. 432-33). 

Mr. Beveridge draws my attention to two more points in my 
paper, not for correction, as they require no correction, but for further 
elucidation. These points do not refer to the inscription, but still 
it is worth while to draw to them the attention of the readers of my 
paper. 

(a) 1 have referred to Raja Roz-Afzun. * in tlie abovenamed Ma&si- 
ru-1-Umara, ' we have a long account of this Raja. He is there spoken 
of as the son of Raja Singram ( *)XLu ^ Ij ) . In the Ain-i- 

Akbari, ' this Singram is spoken of as the Raja of Kharakpur 
(Bihar). He had a Mahomedan name, because, though Hindu by 

birth, he had turned a Mahomedan. * 

(6) I have referred to a seditious person, Kutb, whom I have compar- 
ed with the Pseudo-Smerdis of the Achsemenian times of King Darius 
of Persia. This Kutb (Qutb), is thus referred to in the Tuzuk-i- 
Jehangiri or Memoirs of Jehangir. * "On the 19th Urdibihisht, 

in the fifth year of my reign tjiere occurred a 

strange affair at Patna An unknown man oi 

the name of Qutb belonging to the people of Uch, who was a 
mischievous and seditious fellow, came to the province of Ujjaoiyoja 

(Bhojpur) represented to them that he was 

Khurram who had escaped from prison and conveyed himself there 

He showed those deceived ones the pacts about 

his eyes." 

There are two references to Raja MJlndh&ta in the Maasir-i- 



■ Jounal VoL XXIV, p. 14:. Page 9 °f my Paper. ' Vol II, p. 11B. 

' Bloehownn's Tfsailaiioo, Vol. I, p. 4^6. * /fca, n. >. 

' Tbs TuiukJ JehAOEiri, tnuulatcd by Alslander Rogen and edited by Hniry Be 

' pBS«'»Tand ill, Btagal Anatic Society's Tot U^fi). (a) In oaeplacetaei 
ofuhotdiDetlie TbnaehdAricf Goiband ; (j) is another as the soa of Rilakaiiku. 
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My previous paper has drawn the attention of another gentleman^ 
Rai Bahadur B. A. Gupte. He thus writes to me from Belvedere, 
Alipore, (P.O. Calcutta), on i6th January, 1916 : — 

" In connection with the Persian inscription found near the Dis- 
trict Judge's Court at Thana, published in Volume XXIV, No, I, 
(1914-1915), of the Bombay Branch of the Royal A^tic Society, 
1 know the following particulars : In the house now called the 
Ch&ndraseniya Kftyasth Prabhu Social Club (No. 7 GanpatrSw 
Jair&m Street), there lived in the fifties, an old gentleman, named 
Dtd& S&heb Asirkar. He was our neighbour as between his 
residence and my family house, there intervened only one building. 
I knew his grandson who was a little younger than myself. His 
name was Ramchandra, one of his arms was Injured and much 
shorter than the other, The Asirkar family finally shifted to Bhivandi 
in the Thana district. My grandfather Ganpatraw Janardan Gupte 
was the first Government Prosecutor of the Thana District Court. 
He was a friend of this TiMk Sitheb Asirkar, and I remember to have 
heard the members of that family, talking of their official connection 
with Asirgad. I was only 6 or 7 years of age at that time, but I think 
that in the south-east corner of his compound, there lay a stone with 
some letters on it. I have asked Mr. B. V. Kharkar, B.A., who lives 
in the intervening house, to trace this Asirkar family and to try to get 
some information about their connection with Asirgad and M&huli. 
I will send you further particulars with pleasure, if I get them. I 
do not know whether DfidS Sitheb Asirkar was employed in the 
District Court, nor do I know how the stone was taken to t^e District 
Court. But one thing is certain that the family left Thana soon after 
1858. 1 also know that the late Atmaram Mahipat Paralikar, Mam- 
latdar of Bassein (and subsequently of Poona) had in his possession a 
long roll of the account of building a fort, but T am not sure whether 
it was Parali or MShult. I have a faint idea that, that fort was some- 
where in the Nasik District in which my grandfather was a Munsiff. 
Mr. Atmaram's son is employed in the Baroda State. I have written 
to him too." 

This letter seems to suggest, how the stone may have come to 
Thana. The Asirkar family, which had derived its name from its 
official connection with the fort of Asir in the Thana district, may also 
have been connected with the Mahuli fort in the Thana district. So, 
it is possible, that some member of that family may have brought the 
stone to Thana. 

P.S.—Mter writing and reading the above correction Note, I have 
received another letter from the same gentleman, which shows further 
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n of the Asirkar family with some forts in the Thana 
district They may also have been in charge of the MAhuli fort 
and may have brought the stone from there to Thana. We do not 
know how it passed from their house to the Court house. In this 
second letter, from Belvedere, Alipore, Calcutta, dated 12th April, 1916, 
Rai Bahadur Gupte says : — 

" 1 have at last been able to trace the histor}' of the Asirgad stone. 
Mr. Purshottam Vaman Likhite Asirkar, a descendant of the Dada- 
Saheb 1 mentioned in my last, lives at Thana, in the house known as 
Mulki's Vada. He says, that his ancestors held the hereditary Potnis- 
ship of Fort Kohaj, about 7 or 8 miles from Asir Mahal in the Mahim 
Taluka of the present day. There is a Fort called Asirgad in that 
locality. 

" After the British conquest, his ancestor Laxman Ranichandra 
Likhite lost the hereditary appointment, and became talati of Asirgad. 
He was subsequently made Mahalkari of Nagothana, Mamlatdar of 
Pen, and finally Mamlatdar of Mahim, his ancestral tract. 

" After the retirement he lives in house No. 7, Kharkar Alt, vis., that 
I have described in my last. It is quite possible that as a Mamlatdar, 
he may have brought down the old stone of that house, where I saw 
it." 
The following facts about Tattah may be mentioned. It was found- 
ed by Nandu B&Iuniya, a chief of the tribe of 
Samma, who had received the title of Jim 
(Tirikh-i-T4hiri by MirTlhirMuhammad Nasy*- 
ni of Thatta who lived in the beginning of the 17th century. Elliot 
I. P- ^3)- Piroz Shlh attacked and took it ^Tirikh-i-Firoz Shlhi, 
Elliot IV 12). Shah Beg took it in about 1520 (Ibid I, p. 500). 
Mujahid Khan took it in 1574. on behalf of king Akbar {/i»rfl, p. 241)- 
In the Ma4sir-i Alamgiri. the city is called Thatta (The Bengal As. 
Society's Calcutta edition by Mahmad Saki Mustakhan (1871), p. 517). 
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The Early History of the Huns 

and 

Their Inroads in India and Pertia, 

(Readon 2%ih August 1916.) 



During the present war, we have been often hearing of the ancient 
, . ... Huns, because some of the ways of figliting of our 

Introduction. . l u _. . .C^ c ^±. 

enemies have been compared to those of these 

people. Again, theGerman Emperor himself had once referred to 
them in his speech before his troops when he sent them under the 
comniand of his brother to China to fight against the Boxers. He had 
thus addressed them : — " When you meet the foe you will defeat him. 
No quarter will be given, no prisoners will be taken. Let all who 
fall into your hands be at your mercy. Just as Huns, a thousand 
years ago, under the leadership of Attila, gained a reputation in virtue 
of which they still live in historic tradition, so may the name of 
Germany become known in such a manner in China that no Chinaman 
will ever again dare even to look askance at a German." 

Well-nigh all the countries, where war is being waged at present, 
were, at one time or another, the fields of the war-like activities of the 
Huns. Not only that, but the history of almost all the nations, engag- 
ed in the [B-esent war, have, at one time or another, been affected by 
the history of the Huns. The early ancestors of almost all of them 
had fought with the Huns. 

The writer of the article on Huns in the Encyclopaedia Britanniea' 
says, that ' ' the authentic history of the Huns in 

When does the Europe practically begins about the year 372 
EL'S'?"^"^"""' A.D., when under a leader named Balamlr (or 
Balamber) they began a westward movement 
from their settlements in the steppes lying to the north of the Caspian." 
Though their strictly authentic history may be said to begin with the 
Christian era, or two or three centuries later, their semi-authentic 
lustory began a very long time before that. They had powerful monar- 
chies and extensive empires, and illustrious conquerors and rulers. 
They had a glorious as well as an unglorious past during a period 
of nearly 2,000 years. According to the Avesta and Pahlavi books of 
the Farsees, they had fought with the ancient Persians of the times 

' qtb cdillon. Vol. 11, p. .1S1. 
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of Zoroaster and even with those of times anterior to him. The 
History of the Huns, is the history, as said by M. Deguignes, "ol 
a nation almost ignored, which established, at different times, power- 
ful monarchies in Asia, Europe and Africa, The Huns, who, later 
on, bore the name of 'Turks,' natives of a country situated on the 
North of China, between the rivers Irtish and Amur, made themselves, 
by degrees, masters of the whole of the great Tartary. Since 200 B, C,, 
several royal families have successively reigned in these vast countries. 
They had eminres more extensive than that of Rome, illustrious em- 
perors, legislators and conquerors who have given rise to considerable 
revolHtions,"' It is the history of a nation, who has, through its one 
branch or another, "contributed to the destruction of the Roman 
Empire, ravaged France, Italy, Germany and all the countries North 
of Europe, ruined the empire of the Khalifs, and possessed the Holy 
land."' Their Empire, ijhich, at one time, extended to Western 
Europe in the West, and to China in the East, has left, as it were, 
its marks in the names of .places like Hungary in Europe and Hunsa* 
in Asia. In the name of Hungary, we see its old Chinese name, via,, 
Heungnoo or Huingnu. They were " a people who lived with glory 
during more than 2,000 years,"* Gibbon' speaks of them as " the 
terror of the world." It was more than once, that they had shown 
themselves to be the terror of the world. It was during, what may 
be called, their second period of terror in Europe, that their name was 
associated with Attila. 

At different times and at different places, they were the subjects, 

thp allies and the enemies of Rome. Gaul was 
The Huns, the at different times open "to incursions of Van- 
subjects, aUies, and jgig Germans, Suevi, and savageeastem AlUni." 
eqemies of vanous .. u j ■ . 

D&tions at different Of these, the Allani were perhaps pressed into 
times. the Empire by the advance of the Huns from 

their Scythian steppes.'" Britain was long ruled 
by Rome. But it was the pressure of various eastern tribes, and, 
among them, that of the Huns, which compelled Rome to look after 
its own home in Italy and to withdraw its army and its protection 
from Britain. In about 406 A.D., Rome withdrew its legions from 

' 1 tiai»JatafTOin"Hi9toireG^n«isls d« 
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• HiMwre Jea Huns, &Cv hy H. Degingnea, p. XXV. 

' GibboD'a Decline and Tall of tboRDtnoD Empire (i]4]),Vol. II, p. 341. 

' "Leaderx and Landmaib ia Enropnn Watory," by A. H. R. Hono 
CbaytDr, Vol. I, p. 149. 
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Britain, > They had long wars with the ancient Romans, the 
ancient Germans and with other nations of Europe. During these 
wars, they had advanced up to the further West of Europe. Their 
wars and their inroads had even forced some of the people of the West 
to cross over the sea and to go to Africa. Again, they had frequent 
wars with the ancient Persians from very early times lo the later times 
of the Sassanians. Coming to India, they had made more than one 
inroad into the country. Not only had they made inroads, but had 
made a long stay and ruled for a number of years over various parts of 
the country, extending from Kathiawar' lo Pataliputra. They had 
their capital at Sialkote. They are even said to have imported into 
India alien Brahmins from the West. 

History has recorded inter-marriages of the princes and princes- 
ses of some of the nations of the West and 

Hunnic blood the East with the princesses and princes of the 
mixed with that of „ tl r . ^ ..i. , ■ 

several nations. Haas. The fact of these royal marriages sug- 

gests, that there must have been inter-marriages 
among their respective subjects also. From all these facts and consider- 
ations, which we will examine in this Paper, one may say, that the blood 
of many of the branches of the above nations, both of the West and the 
East, has been mixed with that of the ^uns. In connection with this 
subject, one may read with great interest, Mr. R. Bhandarkar's very in- 
teresting article in the Indian Antiquary,' entitled "Foreign elements 
in Hindu population," wherein, the learned author points to the Huns 
also, as forming a foreign element in the Indian population. Itisin the 
company of these Huns, that the tribe of the Gujars is said to have come 
from without to India — the tribe that gave its name to our Gujarat in 
the West of India, and to Gujarat and Gujaranwala in the Punjab. 
II. 

It is such a people that forms the subject of my Paper. I propose to 
speak of them, not only from the Western point 

Tbe object of thf ^f ^-^^^ j,^^ ^y^^ f^^^ j.^^^ Iranian and Indian 
Paper and the divi- ' . t,. l- . i- .,.. n 

sion of the subject. points of view. The object of this Paperis, 
Four great king- not «o much to give any running history of this 
doms in the first people, as to refer to some events in their history 
fore and after which had some far-reaching results. The sub- 
Christ. The relo- ject was suggested to me during my study for a 
^'°a, thL '*" """* *'*'*^' "^ " ^^^ Hunas of the Indian books in 
the Avesta and Pahlavi books of the Parsees," 
contributed for the coming memorial volume in honour of our vener- 



'ThB 

i-Apiam n. n uoerrorce dcu, pp. 3a, .t7. 40. 
' Indian Antiquary oF January 1911. 
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able and esteemed Sanskrit scholar, Dr. Sir Ramcrishna Gopal Bhan- 
darkar, on the occasion of his 80th birthday. This Paper is based on 
collateral rotes collected during the study for that paper. It contains 
only a passing reference to the special subject of that paper. 

In the few centuries before and after Christ, there existed the follow- 
ing great Idngdonis ; — 

t China in the East, 2 Rome in the West, 3 Persia under the 
Parthian rule and 4 India. The last two stood between the 
first two, as connecting links. 
The Huns, under different names, had relations with the nations of 
all these four great kingdoms, and lived, at times, now and then, here 
and there, on the frontiers of these four great kingdoms, haraised 
their people and had long wars with them. Again, at times, they lived 
as subjects of these kingdoms and at times, as their allies. We 
will speak of the relations of the Huns with these four great powers at 
or about the commencement of the Christian era. 



Our sources of information on the History of the Huns are various. 

I. Firstly, as to their relation with China, we 
^Sources of informa- j,ave to look to the Chinese annals, which give 
us also a glimpse into their ori^n and very early 
history. We find a good account based on these annals, in the 
" Histoire Gin^rale des Huns, des Turcs , des Mogols, et des autres 
Tartares occidentaux, &c.", by M. Deguignes. In this connection, we 
must bear in mind, that the Huns were known in different countijes 
and in different ages by various names, such as, Turcs, Mongols, 
Tartares, Haetalites, &c. 

2. For their relations with Rome, in whose decline and fall, they 
had a strong hand, we have to look to various classical writers, whose 
accounts have been presented to us by various recent writers. Gibbon 
has spoken of them in his Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. 

3. As to Persia, we have references to them in the Avesta and 
Pahlavi books of the Parsees, where they are spoken of as Hftnus. I 
will not speak of these references here, as I have referred to them, as 
said above, in a separate paper in the Bhandarkar Memorial Volume. 
Several Mahomedan writers on the history of Persia, such as Firdousi, 
Mafoudi, and Tabari, have spoken of them. But they have not 
spoken of them under their original name of Huns but as Haetalites, 
Turcs, &c. I will refer to them, when I speak of the inroads of the 
Huns in the Sassanian times.^ 



EpbtnaliUn dans li 
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4. Coming' to our own country, India, they are referred to in Indian 
books and in Indian inscriptions. Just as they had, following the 
inroads of the German and Gothic tribes, a strong hand in bringing 
about the downfall of the Roman Empire, and just as they had, follow- 
ed by the Arabs, a hand in the downfall of the Sassanian Empire of 
Persia, they had a hand in the downfall of the Indian Empire of the 
Gupta dynasty. Again, their inroads into India should not be taken as 
a separate event in their history. Just as in times before Christ, the 
check, which they had received in their inroad into China fay the cons- 
truction of the Great China Wall, had forced them to turn to the West, 
towards the countries of the Roman Empire, so the check, which some 
of their tribes received in Europe, partially in, and mostly after, Atilla's 
time, drove them back towards the East, towards Persia and India. 
Though their inroads into Persia had weakened the Persian Empire, 
they had a sufastantial check there and it was this check again that 
drove them strongly 'towards India. 

III. 

Before coming to the subject proper of this 
Origia and oarly Paper, vis., their inroads into the countries of the 
above four great kingdoms in the first century 



by'uh^want of before Christ, we will say a few words on their 
Bread and Batter. origin and earlier history, for which subject 
the Chinese annals, as studied and described by 
M. Deguignes, are our main authority. 

The writer of the article on Huns in the Encyclopaedia Britannicai 
says : " We have no adequate philological data for conclusively deter- 
mining the ethnological positionof the ancient Huns Tlie Huns, 

in all probability, belonged to the Turkish branch of the great Turanian 
race." The Avesta and Pahlavi books of the Parsees support this view. 

Tartary has been the name by which a very extensive part of Asia, north 
of India, has been known. It has been divided into Eastern Tartary 
and the Western Tartary. ITieir people, the Tartars, and especially 
the Western Tartars, are known as Huns. The Eastern Tartars have 
played an important part in the history of Asia, forming powerful 
empires here and there, but it was very rarely that they marched 
towards Europe. TTie Avars, who latterly played some important part 
in the history of Western Asia and Eastern Europe, are the only 
branch of the Eastern Tartars who went to the East. But, though 
they themselves did not go to the West, it b they, who, as it were, 

' 9th Edition, VoL XII, p. 381. 
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forced the Western Tartars, the Huns, to go to the West. They invaded 
the country of the Western Tartars and made them fly to the West. 
It is the Western Tartars who marched towards the West^ towards 
India and Persia in Asia, and towards Rome, France, Germany, etc., in 
Europe, that are known as Huns. They are called HCtnus by Iranian 
writers, Hunas by Indian writers and Huns by Roman writers. In 
Tartary itself they bore the name of Hiengnou." M. Deguignes 
identifies them with the Heungnoo or Hiungnu, who, according to 
Chinese writers, owned a great empire from the Caspian to the frontiers 
of China. This empire then fell into a state of anarchy and lost all 
its influence at the end of the first century A.D. One section of this 
fallen race went to the West, settled in the country near the river Ural 
and became the ancestors of the Huns, who, 300 years after, re-asserted 
their power and infiuence under Bala.mir and came into contact with the 
Romans. 

Thus, what we see is this ; The Huns leave their Asiatic country and 
advance towards the West as well as towards the East. In the West, 
they drive tribes after tribes from their countries. These tribes, being 
driven from their countries, enter, at times peacefully, but generally, 
fighting into other regions and drive away the people thereof. The 
people, thus driven in their turn, force others to leave their places. It is 
something like what would happen in a crowd. Those behind push those 
m their front. These in their turn, push those before them and so on. 
Thus, the slightest push or rush behind produces a rush all along the 
line and even in the distant front. This was what happened in the 
case of the inroads of these people towards the West — in Europe as 
well as in Asia. 

Now, what is at the bottom of these grand national or tribal pushes, 
is the demand for Bread and Butter. Dr. EUesworth Huttington 
has very well illustrated this fact In his " Pulse of Asia. A Journey 
in Central .^sia, illustrating the Geographical basis of History." He 
dwells upon, and illustrates, what is called " the Geographic Theory of 
History." Applying this to the History of Europe, what we find is ■ 
this : Tlie Huns who lived in Asia, were, owing to a change in the 
physical condition of their country, obliged to leave their country in 
search of bread. They gradually dispersed in large numbers. Some 
went to the East and some to the West. In their search for bread, the) 
drove away by force the people of the country where they found bread. 
The people thus displaced, proceeded further and drove away the people 
of the country they occufned. Thus, it was that the Huns had driven 

■ Hisloire G^rufrale des Huns " by M. De^mgoes. TODIE I, Partie I, p. 113. 
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away some of the German tribes, who, m their turn, went to other 
countries. 

M. Deguignes begin^ their history, on the authority of Chinese 
accounts, at about 1200 B. C' Though it is since. 

Their History in 209 B, C, that we get some proper materials for 

ShoHS'ofcSmSS "•" ''""••y' "'«'■ «°"™'>«' l»»S ""if"" "»' 
•nnals. time. Their first empire was destroyed by the 

Chinese and it was restored by Teon-man-tanjou, 
who was their first Emperor, known in history. He died in 209 B. C. 
M. Deguignes gives a long list of his successors from B. C. 209 to A. 
C. 93.* During the reign of one of these successors, Pou-nou-tanjou, 
who came to the throne in 46 A.D-, a great famine devasted, their 
country and weakened their empire. During the time of weakness and 
ditlicuhy, they were driven to the North by the Eastern Tartars. The 
Chinese also attacked them and compelled them to leave their country. 
Some of them went towards Kashgar and Aksou. Thus, their empire 
in Tartary, in the north of China known as the country of Turkestan, 
was destroyed. 

It was a branch of.these early Huns, that latterly went to Europe at 
the time when Emperor Valens was ruUng at Rome. They were then 
ruled by their chiefs, of whom Balamir was the principal (A.D. 376). 
M Deguignes' gives a list of the dates of his reign, and of his 
successors' or contemporaries' reigns as follows ; — 



Balamir. , 




. A. D. 376. 


Uldes 




,, 400. A prince named Donat 
was his contemporary. 


Aspar 


.. 


.. 424- 


Roilas 




,. 425- 


Roua or R'ugula 
Attilaand'Bleda(then 




.. 433- 


lephew 




of Roua) 




. Bleda died in 444. Then Attila 



ruled alone and died in 454. 
Some of these may be contemporaries ruling over different tribes. 

Ellac, Denghisic, Hemack, the three sons of Attila, divided the 
countries of Attila among themselves and among their two other rela- 
tives, Emnedzar and Uzindar. These princes were defeated by the 
Romans and the power of the Huns in Europe was destroyed in 468 
A.D. Some Huns preserved their power round about Georgia. Some 

• "C'atauienvinmadcI'ani.iaiavantJ. Cqucnoui drvons placer le comninKxinfli 
del'SmpiiednHiuu." -' HiMoice-des Huns." Toaiel., P. I., p. >r6. 
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Others ruled in the country near the Danube and continued there up to 
the time of their chief Zambcrgam who became ChrisUan in 6i8 A. D. 
Since thai time, the Huns have been mixed up with the Avars above 
referred to, who were An offshoot of the Eastern Tartars. 

The above named Pou-nou-tanjou (46 A, D.) had, in order to secure 
the succession to the throne, to his son, got murdered another rival 
prince. Another prince of the family of Pe, King of Gesui, closely 
related to the murdered prince had r^sed a. revolt. He ruled in the 
south in the countries close to China. His country formed the Empire 
of the Huns of the South. He declared himself the Tanjou or Emperor 
of that kingdom. He made an alliance with the Chinese and took 
an active part in weakening the Huns of the North. But, in return, 
they were much weakened by many of their tribes joining with the 
Huns of the North. So, in the North, at about 4S A. D., another 
powerful dynasty was formed. Deguignes gives us a list of these 
rulers from 48 to zi6 A. D. * 

IV. 

Now, we will speak, one after another, of their relatiotis with, oi 
inroads into, the territories of the Chinese, Persian, Roman, and Indian 

I. — Their relations with the Chinese Empire. 
According to the Chinese writers, in the third century B.C., th^ 

rule extended from the Caspian Sea to China. One 
The Hum in the of the Chinese Emperors, named Cheng, built in 
^d"a^^Gr^t ^^^ 3rd century B. C, a great wall to prevent their 
Wall of China. frequent inroads into his territories. This emperor 

had come to the throne in 346 B. C. at the age 
of 13. He drove away the Huns in 315 B. C. and then built the Great 
Wall. By an irony of fate, China was up to late, ruled by the princes 
of the Manchou Tartars who were the descendants ol the very race 
again.n whom the Chinese wall was built. It is said of this Great Wall 
that about 30 lacs of men were engaged in building it. An army of 3 
lacs of men was engaged to defend the labourers. It was more tnan 
1,500 miles long. It was 10 to 40 feet in height and 15 feet in breadth. 
One of the reasons for the Fall and Decline of Rome (and also of the 
check of the rising power of the then Germans to a certain extent) was 
this Great Chinese Wall. Of course, the inroads into Italy of the Teutonic 
tribes, which formed the German nation in the 5th century, formed, one 
of the reasons— one of the principal reasons, perhaps the principal 
reason — of the downfall of the Roman Empire. But, we will sec later 
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on, that these German hordes were dispersed and driven towards Italy 
by these Huns, the barbarian hordes of Central Asia. 

The Pyramids, the Great Wall of China, and the Himalaya are 
spoken of by some to be the three greatest Wonders of the World. Of 
these three, one — the Himalaya — is the work of Nature. It is the 
Great Wall of India, built by the hand of no Emperor, but by God, 
that Emperor of Emperors, that Grand Architect of Architects. Had 
it not been so placed or built, imagine what would have been the 
trouble of our rulers to protect the country from Northern invaders. 
This wall of Nature gives one an idea of the importance of the Chinese 
Wall to the great Chinese Empire. The Pyramids form .a grand work 
of man. But they are mere mausoleums, and had and have no practi- 
cal use, proportional to the great expense of money and trouble spent 
over them. But the Great Wall of China had the practical purpose 
of defending the country, thus saving enormous military expenditure. 
The Romans under Julius Cfesar built a wall on the Rhine, about 200 
years after the Great Chinese Wall. It was on a smaller scale and it was 
to protect the frontiers of the Roman Empire against some barbarian 
German tribes. Perhaps, the idea of this wall was suggested to Rome 
by the Chinese Wall. This Roman Wall on the Rhine was broad 
enough on the top to serve as a military road. But it did not serve its 
purpose as a practical work. The German hordes were too strong for 
it. But the Chinese Wall served its purpose against the Huns. The 
Chinese Emperor, who began building it, died in zio B, C, while the 
Wall was being built. 

Being stopped in their frequent inroads into China in the East, the 
Huns turned their attention to the West. They 
^^, ■'"''''* *■' gradually advanced to the West. It was not a 
eio Wall. sudden march firom the East to the West, but 

was a work of years, nay of centuries. Those 
were not the times of regulated Transport or Commissariat 
departments in the East, especially in the case of wandering tribes like 
those o( the Huns. What they did was this : When they were stopped 
in their advances'at one place, they turned to another. They stopped 
there and continued to live there as long as they comfortably could. 
Feeling some kind of pinch, they advanced further. In thesi advances, 
at times, the tribes or the people whose country they occupied, advanced 
fiu'ther in search of fresh fields for food. 

The Great Chinese Wall, having prevented the Huns from making 
irequent encroachments on the^Chinese territories, forced them to turn 
towards the West in the direction of Asiatic and Greek Kingdoms, and 
towards the south-west where lived the Yue-chi. These Eastern Huns, at 
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first attacked the U-suivi tribes, who in their turn attacked the Yue-chi. 
Tliese Yue-chi, being thus pushed by the Huns, turned towards the 
West and attacked the Su living on Lake Balkash. The Su tribe, which 
was thus attacked, consisted of the different Turanian tribes, such as the 
Messagatse, Tochari and Dahse, who lived on the frontiers of Persia on 
the shores of the Upper Jaxartes. The Dahaa seems to be the Dahi of 
the D&hinim Dakhjunim of the Farvardin Yasht* of the Parsees, which 
speaks of the five known countries of the then world. The Su tribe, 
being attacked by the Huns, advanced to the Caspian from the Oxus. 
The Su tribes, who included the Daha; and the Messagatse then 
attacked the Greeco-Asiatic Kingdom ot Bactria and the Asiatic state of 
Partbia. All this began to happen from about 50 years after, the 
erection ot the Great Chinese Wall. The Parthians opposed the above 
tribes. Thereupon, they turned back. The Scyths, Su and Yue-chi 
inraded India and made their settlements in Punjab. These inroads of 
the Huns on the Asiatic tribes postponed their inroads for a time in 
Europe. 

V. 

II.— Their Relations with the Roman Empire. 

Claudius Ptolemy, the well-kown Egyptian Geographer, who lived at 
Alexandria in the early part of the second 

(Chisnoi) a tribe of the Huns, as living between 
the tribes of the Bastemee and the Roxalani on the Dneiper ? ' 

Dionysius Periegetes, who lived at some time about 300 A. D., 
b said to have referred to Huns living on the borders of the Caspian. 
But doubts are entertained about these references to the earlier pre- 
sence of the Huns in Europe, and the authentic history of their progress 
in the Wfest begins in the 4th century after Christ. Their settlements 
were known to exist in the north of the Caspian. They advanced 
westwards in 372 A. D. Under the leadership of the above referred 
to Balamir, they defeated the Alani who occupied the district 
between the Volga and the Don. They then enlisted these Alani into 
their own service. They, afterwards, invaded the country of the 
Ostrogoths (Eastern Goths), ruled over by Ermanaric or Hermanric, in 
374 and subjugated them in the time of Hunimand, the son of Herman- 
ric. They advanced further and defeated the Visigoths (or "nrvm^). 
For so years, they thus conquered the various tribes in;the north of 
Italy, which was then not only free from their attack, but, at times 

' Yaiht XIII, 1,4. 
Prof. NobWi Text (.843), p. ijs, Bk. Ill, Chip. V, i^. 
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received their help in its war with others, e.^., the Ostrogoths. In 
404-5, the Huns under a chief, named Uldin, helped the Roman general 
Honorius in his fight with the Ostrogoths under Radagaisus or 
Ratigar. They sfiread in Deecia, which is now called Hungary afler 
their name. In 409, they invaded Bulgaria. In 43a or 433, their 
King Ruas or Rugulus received from Theodosius U an annual tribute 
oi £ZS° of gold, i.e., 14,000 £ sterling and the rank ot a Roman 
general. 

Aetius, a promising young Roman, was one of the hostages, given 
to this Hunnic King, Ruas or Rugulas. Having acquired some influ- 
ence with the Huns, he led an army of 60,000 Huns to Italy to advance 
his own interests in his country. Differences soon arose again 
between Tlieodosius and Ruas. Ru^ objected (a) to the Romans 
making alliances with some tribes on the river Danube, which tribes, 
he said, were his subjects, and {b) to their allowing refuge to some of 
his unruly Huns. Tliese differences would have renewed hostilities, 
but Ruas died soon after. On his death, his nephews, Attila and 
Bleda or Belda, succeeded him. 

Let us cast a glance at the:history of England at this time, and see, 
. how it was affected by that of the Huns. Britain 

History of Eng- formed a part of the Roman Empire, and, as such, 
land which for- had a Roman army for its protection- Some 
med a iwrt of the German legions also formed a part of this army, 
this time, "^^ Zoroastrian Mithraism of ancient Persia, 

several monuments of|vhich have been found in 
London, York, Gloucestershire, New Castle and other places, is said to 
have been introduced into England by, among others, these German 
legions ofthe Roman army of occupation.' Rome, when it began to be 
invaded by eastern tribes, had to look to the safety of its own home than 
to that of distant dominions like Britain. It had its difficulties first with 
the Goths and then with the Huns. So, Britain was much neglected. 
The Scots and the Picts often invaded England in the 4th century 
A. D. In 368 A. D., they had penetrated as far as London. Rome, 
owing to its own home difficulties, could not attend to the appeal of 
Britain to send troops for its protection, Rome withdrew the last of its 
regular army from England, in about 406 A. D. But, at the earnest 
demand of the people, it sent its legions again in 418 A. D. to protect 
the country against the inroads of the Scots and the Picts. The 
legions drove away the invaders, repaired British fortresses and ins- 
tructed native Britons how to defend themselves and returned to Rome. 

• Crimoat'i MJHuaiun. yide LcgKe'iFDremiDBaBiulRivalsoiChnBtiaiuty. 
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The Scots and the Picts again invaded England. The people, under 
their Gaulish Bishop, St. Germaine of Auxaine, defeated them in 429 
A.D. The victory at this battle is known as, " the Halleluja Victory" 
on account of the well-known cry of Hallelujah'^ being raised at it by 
the soldiers. In 446 A.D., the Britons again asked for help from 
Rome against the invading- Scots. But Rome itself was then rapidly 
falling on account of its wars with the Huns. The letter to Rome 
asking for help is known as "the groans of the Britons." Actius, the 
Roman General, commanded the army of the tottering empire of Rome, 
which was threatened by Attila. The Romans having refused the 
required help, the Britons called for help the Saxons who lived on the 
North- Western coast of Germany. They were to a certain extent as 
bad barbarians at that time as the Picts and the Scots, but, in times of 
difficulty, were looked to as saviours. The Saxons themselves were 
feeling the pressure of the advancing Huns on the continent; so, 
perhaps, they eagerly grasp»ed this opportunity to save themselves as 
well as the Britons. 

As said by Mr. Moncrietf, "it has been surmised with some proba- 
bility, that it was the pressure of Attila 's conquest that drove our Saxon 
forefathers to make settlements in Britain. He is said to have formed 
an alliance as far east as China, and thus to have neutralized another 
Tartar host that would have pressed him from that side'as he pressed 
upon the western tribes. Not for the first nor the last time now did 
Asian hordes overflow from their steppes into Europe."^ / 

Attila or Etzel, born in 406 A.D,, became the king of Huns in 434 
A.D,, He was the son of Mundzuk, the brother of 

Attila. the last Hunnic king, Ruas or Rugu]us, whom 

the Roman King Theodosius f»aid the annual 
tribute ot jCt4,ooo. Before he came to the throne, the Romans and the 
Huns were on the point of war, which, however, was avoided by the 
death of his uncle King Ruas or Rugulus. Attila, on coming 
to the throne, made a treaty, the treaty of Margus, near modem 
Belgrade, said to have been made by both sides on horseback. By 
this treaty, the Romans of the Eastern Empire under Theodosius 
Lonsented to pay double the original tribute, i.e., £iS,tx)o sterling. 
Certain other terms acknowledging the power of the Huns were 
accepted. Among these terms were the following : — (a) The Romans 
were to return to the Huns some of their subjects who had taken 
refuge in Roman country ; (6) a fine of ;^S to be paid by the Romans 

> HallriiiiahuHebrewAtldiiiah,i.(.'P[iiUe(you)J<iioval<" ( ' bakl' lo praJK and 'yah', 
an abbreviation >>( Yebovahl. 

■ LeadarsoadLandaiailtsin European History Erom early lo mwlerQ titna (1914), b; 
A.R.H, MoncrieffandRev. H.J. Chaytot, Vol. I, p' iji, 
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for every fugitive not to be traced ; (c) several markets were to be open 
both to the Huns and the Romans ; (rf) Rome was to make no 'alliance 
mth any tribe that may be at war with Attila. After this tem- 
porary peace with Rome which lasted for 8 years, the Huns reduced 
Scythia to subjugation and then thought of attacldng Persia again. 
They had at one time already ravaged Media, a part of Persia. TTiey 
. also advanced westwards to the Rhine and fought with the Burgun- 
dians. The Roman Empire was at the time divided into two Empires, 
the Eastern and the Western. They invaded both (A, D. 441). They 
attacked Constantinople, but peace was soon made, whereby Attila was 
offered thrice the previous annual tribute, vis., ;6'84,oooand a large sum 
as indemnity. Bleda died in 445 A. D. So Attila ruled alone. 
During the above negotiations, Theodosius had plotted for his assassina- 
tion. Attila censured him for want of honour and courage, but, before 
he could do anything, Theodosius died and was succeeded by Marcian, 
who refused to pay any tribute. Attila did not mind this refusal, 
because his attention in the meantime was drawn towards the Western 
Empire where Princess Honoria, the sister of Valentinian, who was 
once confined at Constantinople for her frailties, tired of unmarried 
life, sent to him her ring and an offer of marriage. He accepted 
that offer and then began to claim half the Roman Empire as 
her dowry. The Visigoths were then hostile to the Romans. The 
Vandals offered to join him against these Visigoths under Theodoric, 
So,in45i,he led an army of 700,000 men through central Germany, and 
crossed the Rhine. He defeated the Burgundians and passed through 
Gaul, and was checked jointly by the Visigoths under Theodoric and 
the Romans under General Actius at Chalons' on the Mame. In the 
great battle that was fought, Theodoric was killed. His son Thoris- 
mund retrieved the fortune of the day and drove Attila back to his 
camp. Attila is said to have lost from 160,000 to 300,000 men. But this 
is believed to be some ejtaggeratioh, as this defeat was not a crushing 
defeat for the Huns, who withdrew for the time to their headquarters 
at somewhere rear modern Budapest. Next year, Attila invaded the 
country on the Adriatic. Venice owes its foundation to this inroad of 
the Huns. The fugitives from his ravages went and founded this city 
in the lagoons of the Adriatic Coast. Attila then marched ag^nst 
Rome, which would have fallen, had it not been saved by the embassy 
of Pope Leo. It !s said that Pope Leo boldly came to him and 
threateningly warned him saying : " Thus far and no further." It is 
believed that St. Peter and St. Paul also appeared miraculously before 
Attila and threatened him. Attila at once withdrew from any further 
attack on Rome. The motive of the withdrawal is not known. He 

1 Soma wnMra say tbat the place of hia defeat was Mory aad not Chalons. 
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was moved more by superstition at the serious words of a priest than 
by mercy, and abstained from entering into Rome. This event saved the 
Roman civilization from the hands of the Huns. Shortly after, 
he died (453 A.D.) from the bursting of a blood vessel on the very 
night of his marriage with lldiko or Hilda, a beautiful Gothic maiden. 
Under the banner if Attila's Huns, there fought, at one time, some of 
the German tribes— the Ostrogoths, Gepidse, Alanl, Heruli and many 
other Teutonic tribes. His Huns ruled over countries extending from 
the Rhine to the frontiers of Chalon. His men looked at him with a 
superstitious awe as a god possessing the iron-sword of the god of war. 
He is said to have assumed the name of the " Scourge of God " or 
" the Fear of the World." He was buried in a golden coffin, covered 
over by a silver coffin, which, in its turn, was put in an iron coffin. 
His Huns got his grave dug by war-prisoners, who then were killed 
immediately, so that the place of his tomb may not be known to 
others.' 

The great German national epic, known as Nibelungenlied, refers to 
Attila. According to this epic, Kriemhild was 
and'AtSl""^" ^^'"^ ^^ widow of one Siegfried, who was murdered 
out of jealousy by Gunther, her brother, the King 
of Burgundy. On her husband's death, she married Attila and 
thought of avenging the death of her first husband. She asked Attila 
to invite her brother and his nobles to dinner at Buda Pesth. She 
then asked her friends to attack them. They -all were killed by sword 
or fire. She also then died. 

if Europe by Attila preceded by that of Allaric, 
that gave a strong blow to Mithraism that had 
spread in Europe from the Persian towns of 
Atilla giving a blow Asia Minor, &c., the disseminating medium being , 
ism in Europe, *''^ Roman legions, the Syrian and other mer- 

chants and slaves, the imperial officers, &c.' 
Mithraism had spread even in Britain, where several Mithrxa 
have been excavated.^ It had spread in Germany', and it is said, that 
it were the German legions who formi^ a part of the Roman army of 
occupation in Britain that had a great hand Jn its spread there, in 
various places like York, ' Gloucester, Chester and even as far in the 

1^ For some turtber particidaTs about Attila. vide ''Leaders and Landmaiks m 
European History " by Mr. Moncrieff and Rav. Chaylor, pp. iji tl lej.i 

' ■■ The Myateriea of Mitbra " by Prot. Frani Cumont, translated from the second revised 
French fditi™ by Thomas J. McCormack (n»3). pp. V it stq., 61 it stq., 74 el seq. 

' Ibid., pp. JO irt seq. 

*. " Forermiaers and Rivals of Christianity, bdnK Studiei in Rdi^ioin Hiitory from 330 
B. C to 330 A. D." by F. L^ge (1915), VoL 11, p. ajo, n. 3. 
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north as Carlisle and New Castle.* Like many other lemons of the 
army of the great Roman Empire, these German legions also seem to 
have kindly taken to Mithraism, when they came into contact with the 
Persian soldiers in the frequent wars of the Romans with the Persians. 
The Cult of Mithra, in one form or another, is said to be very old. The 
recent discovery of some inscriptions leads to show, that Mithra " was 
one of the most exalted deities of the presumably Aryan Hittites or 
Mitannians at a date not later than 1272 B.C." ' One scholar carries 
the date of one of the inscriptions to 1900 8. C 

The outline, in which Mr. Legge sums up M. Cumont's account of 
the spread of Mithraism, enables one to see pi«perly the patt that 
Alaric and Attila and their Huns played in giving a blow to this 
Mithraism, and in preparing Europe for the further spread of Chris- 
tianity of which it was a principal rival. * 

' /Aid', pp. sofi j*y, ■ IbiJ., Vol 



* Mt. Ltgge's outline runs as follows :— 

" As iiflual, the aScial form of retiifkm in the Roman Empire had ior some time given in- 

principal natural abject worahqipod by the Peraana, and a bigh^riest of the Sun^God had 
Kat upon the Impnial throne of Rome in the form of the miserable HeliogabaJtls. Only ^ 
years before Diocletian, Aurelian, son of another Sun-God's prieatesB and as virile and 
rugged as his predecessor was soft and effeminate, had also made the Sun-God the object of 
lus special devotion and of an oflicial worship, Henca Diocletjan and \as coUengue Galerius 
were assured m advance of the approval of a large part of tliBr subjects when they took the 
final plunge in 301 A. D., and proclwmed Mithras, "the unconquerod Sun-God." the Ptottclor 



^hra3 ori^finaliy became i 
ittoduced by the Cilician | 
itwally true ; fer the sun 



" In spite of this, however, it is very ditEcult to say he 
to the Romans. E^utarch says mdeed that his cult was 
who were put down by Pamp«y1 This is not likely t< 

his succDssfiil operations he deported to Achsa, which was oneolthe few places within 
the Empre where the Mitharaic faith did not afterwards shew itself. What Plutarch's story 
probably means is that the worship of Mithras first came to Rome from Aaa Minor and 
there are many facts which go ti confirm this. M. Cumont. the historian of Mithraism, 
has shown, that long before ihe Romans set foot in Asia, tliere were many colonies of 
flmigT(ints ^XMi Perna who with their magi or priests bad settled in Asia Minor, including in 
that phiBK Galatia, Phrygia, Lydia. and picbaUy CiUcta. When Rome began 10 absorb 
these provinces, sla^'es, prisoners, and merchants from them would naturMly find their 
way to Rome, and in tims would no doubt draw together for the workup of their national 
dotios in the way that we hfve seen pursuod by the worsEtippers of the AleKandriaa 
IsB sod the Jewish exiles. The magi of Asia Muior were great supporters of Mitbridales. 
and the Mithridatic wars were no doubt respfmsihle for a large number of these immigrants. 

" Once introduced, however, the wonbip of Mithras spread like wild-^re. Hiel^ions from 
the first took kindly to It, and thii is Ih 
recndtad under the tarliest emporor 
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It is pointed out thai "the strictly raonarchial doctrine" of Mi- 
thraism had appealed greatly to the Roman emperors who saw that 
" in a quasi-Oriental despotism lay the only chance of salvation for the 
Roman Empire."^ In passing to the West and in spreading there, 
it had undergone such a change from its original form, that, according 
to Mr. Legge, " Western Mithraism was looked upon by the Sassnian 
reformers as a dangerous heresy." ' This rather gave to the Roman 
emperors " an additional reason for supporting it."* Dacia, the 
country of modern Hungary and Roumania, had become the centre of 
many Mithrsea in the time of Trajan who favoured Mithraism "as an 
universal and syifcretic religion."* So, a sliort time after, with the 
desolation of Dacia at the hand of the Goths and the Vandals. Mith- 
raism, which had its principal seat there, centred in the midst of 
a number of Mithras, received a great blow. When Aurelian aban- 
doned Dacia in 255 A. D. to the Goths and the Vandals, Mithraism 
suffered a great blow, which paved the way for Christianity, because, 
with the fall of Dacia, people began to look more towards the Christian 
Constantinople than the Pagan Rome as the seat of the Roman empire. 
71ie Mithraea or the temples of Mithras began to be wrecked and 
plundered- The masses began to turn from Mithraism to Christianity- 
The adherents of Mithra, popularly known as the "Capped One" 
from the fact of their priest putting on a particular cap (the mitre) 
grew less and less. Thus, the invasions of Attila, which gave a great 

was, if not indigvnous. yet of vary early irrowth. Mareavcr the wars of iSc Roniiuia agaiiHt 
ths Pereiaiis kept theci oonsUntly in the border pmvincrs of the two empires, where the 
native populBtJons not infrequsnlly changed nulsCers. The enemr'a town that Ibe tecknB 
besieged one yearmieht therefore give Ihem a friendly reception the noit ; and there was 
thus abundant opportunity for Ifae acquaintance of both sides with each otber'a customs. 
When the Roman troops manJied bdcli to Europe, aa was constantly the ca« during the 
civilwars which brokeoutonthedownfallof the JulianbouK, Ifaeylooll back with tbem the 
worship of the new god whom they had adopted, and he thus became koowa through almost 
the whole of the Roman Empire, ' From Ihe ihorei of the Euilne to the norDi of Brittany 
and lo the fringe of the Sahara,' as M. Cunont says, Its monuments abound, and, he 
mighrhavE added, they have been met with also in the Egj-ptian Delta, in Babylon, and on 
the northern fronUers of India. In our own barbanus country we have found them not only 
m London and York, but as far west as Oloucester and Cbeatei and as far north as Cariisle 
and Newcastle. The Balkan countijee, like Italy, Germany, Soutbem France, and Spain. 

pencEcaU Iredy. Thii was Greece, where the memories of the Persian Wars kmg surrived 
the independence of the country, and where the descendants of those who fought at Salamis. 
Marathon and Thermopyls would have nothing to do with a god coming from the invaders' 

at Ifae I^riEui and at Patras. in circumstances which show pretty clearly thai it was there 
practised only by fvaJgDers," {Fore-runnen and Rivals of Cbristanity, being Studies in 
RriigiousHistoryfivmuoB. C. lojjoA. D..by F. I.eeBe<i9i;,pp, aiS^). 

'laj Vol. II. p. >7o. vi.if. '/ita. 
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blow to the power of Rome, also gave a great blow to Mithraism and 
a great impetus lo Christianity-' 

In connection with this subject of the spread of Zoroastrian Mithraism 

in Europe, it may be said that Sir Geoi^ Bird- 

Akindof Zoroas- wood seems to think that some Zoroastrians 

ed in the service of the Roman empire in Wes- 
tern Asia where Rome hadmany possessions. With the advent of the 
Roman army into England as the army of occupation, these Zoroas- 
trian soldiers had gone to England, and when there, they may have 
had a direct hand in the spread of Mithraism. Zoroastrian Mithraism 
paved the way for Christianity, in so far, as it first shook and then 
broke to a certain extent the ancient paganism." 

(a) The food of the ordinary Huns in the very early period of their 
history was of roots of some trees and half-raw 

(fl) The habits of ^ , f ,[ animals. (A) Horses were their un- 
the Huns in very , , . ~ '^, ,. , 

early times. separable companions- They lived as it were, on 

the back of horses, because in marches they ate on 
their back and even slepfover them, (c) They were a wandering 
tribe and as such did not live in ho.uses. (i^) Their clothing was made 
partly of linen and partly of the skin of field mice, (e) TTieir imple- 
ments of war for fighting from a little distance were jevelins pointed 
wnth bones, and for fighting from close quarters swords and lassos. 
[f) In attacks, they did not advance in lines or ranks but rather in 
loose array. 

' Itui.\ol.U.f.i'j3. ForasucdiutaccountDf tile spnid of Milfarum,WJr also "The 
ReligiDuH Lite of Aiidnt BoDte" by Jose Benedict Carter (1911), pp.ST^. 

' Sit George Birdwood tbu» speaka (m the subject; "EviopfloweeUie eAtablishmenl and 
.endowiuent oC Cbrlstianity aa ■ SlalB religion to the fact thai CcnBtanliDe the gml wae 
attracted to it by the religwn of Ihe ZoroaBtrlaiis. who had served in thg Roman leffions 
under hucommand. ZoroaHtrians, with the Deo-Plaloiuita and ChriatiaiiB were the three 
proidpal s[ririlualiz!D|; influence* cLo«ely jnte^rdated, and equally free from do^malio tlkDOLogy 

Britain, and on the ruins of the leiDpleB of Greece and Rome appealed the iomea and towers 
and apires at (he Catholic Rnman Sdtsmalic Gi«ek Churches. In Great Britain, Uiera are. 

of occupati£>a In tbeie ivlands ; and the remains of several of them are to be found along Ihe 
wall of Hadrian within a cjcle sweep of Edinburgh, At St. Ives io Butting donshire. Ilia 
abbctof Ramaayin the nth cealury, dedioateda chape] to Ivo, a Zoroastrian, who cameto 
England and died bereiutheTtb century— paeablyasarefngeefrooi Iraawhen tint invaded 
by the Arabs. Our Wsstem code of social edquetle rei^hes us from the anciait Persian 
Court, through the Court of the Cftsara of Constantinople and thence through tbecourts of tbe 
Me^tiwal ChnaOandom that ^rang up out of the diist of fallen Rome. IC was this * Persian 
apparatus * of Budal Miquette that taught the barbarians who oTOrtbrew Rome good manners 
and made us 'geotile««n' gentlemen.' (Sir George Blidwood't letter lo the Edinburgh 
Paraee Union— The Pan! of 30tb August 190&) 
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Prisms, one ot the ambassadors from the Roman Empire to the 

(6) The maDnera Court ot Attila. has left us some account of the 

And coatams of the manners and customs of the later Huns, based on 

Huns in Attila'a what he saw during his stay In AttUa's Camp. 

From this, we learn the following ' : — 

I. Attila's quarters in his camp were in a "palace of logs and 

planks, enclosed by palisades and dignified by turrets." 
z. His many wives had separate lodges, where they worked at 
preparing showy dresses for the soldiers. 

3. Some of the Romans, who were taken prisoners, married 

Hunnic women in Attila's Camp. 

4. Their dinner time was at three in the aftei-noon, which they 

called " the 9th hour," counting the hours from sis in the 
morning. 
J. The first thing offered before dinner was a cup of wine, which 
the guests drank in honour and for the health of their host. 
It was after drinking this health that they took theit seats 
for dinner. 

6. At dinner, the king sat on a coach, his eldest son sitting by 

his side in reverential ane for his father. 

7. The king had a simple clean dress but the nobles had their 

arms, bridles, and even the shoes of their horses decorated 
with jewels. Tlie king drank and ate in wooden cups and 
plates, but the nobles ate in silver and gold ones. 

8. They ate at separate tables in parties of three or four. 

9. The king's, fare was mostly flesh, while the others had meat, 

bread, relishes and wine. 

10. The king sent his cup to an honoured guest who stood up and 

drank it standing. Each guest had a separate cupbearer. 

11. In the evening, minstrels sangat the Court. This sihging was 

accompanied by (,r followed by some musical performances. 
In connection with this mattA", Mr. Moncrieff adds : " This 
is the type of a Tartar, and the description of his rude 
Court is not unlike what may be seen to>day in a Mongol 
Chiefs Vurt ; nor indeed were his revels more barbarous 
than those of the Germans and Gothic kings he turned 
into vassals. ' In quite modern days we read of Hungarian 
leasts as graced by the like rude minstrelsy."' 

■ The Ltudtra nod Landmarks in European History, by Moncrieff. VoL I, pp. iji el segt 
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12. They took special care to hide the tombs of their kings. 
Tliey buried them in much sequestered places and then 
kjDed the diggers of the graves, so that they may not tell 
anybody where the king was buried, lest somebody may 
remove his body. At times, they diverted waters of rivers 
from their natural beds, and then, burying their kings in 
those beds, let the water flow in again. 
Claudian on the Claudian the poet, who has written on the 

Huns of the jtb Fait of the Roman Empire, has thus given a 
century A. D. picture of the Huns of the 5th century; 

" There is a race on Scythia's verge extreme 
Eastward beyond the Taurs' chilly stream. 
The Northern Fear looks on no uglier crew ; 
Bare is their garb, their bodies foul to view. 
Their souls are ne'er subdued to steady toil, 
Or Cere's webs. Their sustenance is spoil. 
With homed wounds they gast their brutal brows 
And o'ver their murdered parents bind their vows." 

On the death of Attila in 453, his Hunnic empire fell into pieces. 

His sons quarrelled among themselves. Ardaric, 

,u'^!l^ .?""A.^'" the King of the Gapidie, rose in revolt against 

the death of Atlila. , .. , ,• , , . . ., . . 

Attila's sons. In a battle near the nver Netad in 

Pannonia, 30,000 Hunsand their confederates were killed, among whom 

also was Ellak, the eldest son of Attila: The Huns were broken as a 

nation and they dispersed. Some ot their hordes began to live under 

the Romans in modern Servia and Bulgaria. The main part of the 

Huns returned to, and lived in, the plains of the river Ural, which were 

their home till about a century ago. About thirty years after this, 

their two tribes — the Kulurguri and Utarguri, reappeared under the 

name of Bulgari. Tliey again invaded the Eastern Empire of the 

Romans and continued harassing it for 72 years (485-557)- The Avars, 

who were, up to now, a tribe under them, got ascendency over them 

for some time. But the Huns under Krobat or Kubrat again regained 

their independence in 630, made a treaty with Emperor Heraclius. 

On the death of Krobat, his dominions were divided among his live 

sons. The Huns under the first son, Batbaias, remained in their own 

country, but those under the third son, Asporuch, crossed the Danube. 

The Huns under Batbaias afterwards came into contact with the 

Khazars on the river Volga. Their dominion was then known as the 

Great Bulgaria, whose people were spoken of as the Danubian or 

WWte Bulgarians. Thus, according to this account, the Bulgarians 

were the descendants of the Western Huns. 
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In or about the 5th century after Christ, the Huns began to lose or 
' lost their original name of Hiong-nou or Huns. 

Huns began to be One of their hordes or tribes, which was known 
and"'lat« ^'^u "^ ^^^ Tufka becoming very powerful, gave its 
Mongols or Moguls, name to the whole Hun nation. So, the Huns 
began then to be known among the neighbouring 
nations by the nanie of Turks. Later on, when Chengiz Khan, the 
chief of the horde or tribe of the Mongols or Moguls became very 
powerful, his tribe gave its name to the whole nation. The whole 
Tartar nation then began to be spoken of as the Mongols or Moguls. 
Just as one and the same river receives different names in the different 
parts ot the country, through which it runs from its source to its mouth, 
so, the one and the same nation, the Hiong-nou or Huns received 
different names during its progress from the time of its origin up to 
now, and from its original home to different countries. The horde or 
the tribe of the Turks who gave its name to the Huns later on, was 
called Tou-Kioue by the Chinese and Turks by the other adjoining 
nations. 

The German con- Their wars with the Romans had taught the 

fiderationofgronpj .. . ■. . .1 - j . .1. . 

befora the invasion Germans, that it was to their advantage, that 

of the Huns, and tbe the differi^nt tribes should unite into groups. So, 

effect of the inva- before Attila's invasion, the numerous German 

3K)n npon the conh- , , ... , .. .-i . r 

deration. tribes had united into the following four :— 

1. The AUemanni, meaning all men. They were so called, 

because their custom was to hold land in common among all 
men. This tribe had given its French name Allmagne to 
Germany. They lived in the south of Germany, in German 
Switzerland, the Black Forest and near the lake Constance- 

2. The Franks, who gave their name lo France, and who have 

given us the name Firangi for all Europeans, because 
the Franks, the French, were the first Europeans to come 
into contact with the Mahomedans {Saracens, .'^rabs) in the 
Crusades. The Portuguese were the first Europeans to come 
to India. So, the Indian Mogul (Mahomedan) rulers, taking 
them to be like the Franks, called them Firangis. .'^fler the 
Moguls and following them, other Mahomedans, and folloW' 
ing them, all the Indians called all Europeans, Firangis. 

3. The Sasons, who lived in North Germany and who gave to the 

ancient Englishmen the name of Anglo-Saxons. 

4. The Goths, who were divided into the Eastern Goths (Ostro- 

goths) and the Western Goths (Visigoths). They were the 
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most: cultured of all the Germans and were first converted to 

Christianity by Ulphilas who translated the Bible for them 

into Gothic. They lived on the banks _of the Dneiper. They 

had formed a great Kingdom in the 4th century A.D. 

extending from the Baltic to tlie Black Sea- They- included 

the Vandals and the Burgundians. 

The invasion of the Huns dispersed these Germans. According to 

Mr.Gould', the invasion waslike that ofawaspin a beehive whenall the 

bees immediately disperse. After the invasion of the Huns, the German 

groups or contideracies left th^ir countries and began to disperse. 

The Huns, crossing the Volga for the first time in 375, invaded that 

part of Germany where lived the Goths. The Ostrogoths, being unable 

to stand against them, crossed the Danube and entered into thedomin- 

ions of the Roman Empire, asking for protection. They stayed there, 

and, after a time, led by their King Theodoric conquered Italy. The 

Visigoths or Western Goths, not being able to stand against the Huns, 

ran towards Southern Gaul and made Tolouse their centre. They, 

under their King Alaric, at one time, took Rome. The Vandals and 

the Suevi ran towards Spain and from thence went to Africa, fcrming 

Carthage as their centre. The Suevi being driven by the Huns, also 

occupied modem Portugal. The Angles and the Saxons crossed over 

to Britain in 449 and conquered it. The Lengobards or Lombards 

descended into North Italy. The Bui^undians descended into the 

country between the Rhone and the Saone and founded the Burgundian 

Kingdom. The cold German soil of North Germany being deserted 

by the Germans, it was latterly occupied by the Sclavs who came from 

the North- East and who occupied Ponerina and Molenburg. 

The whole of the dispersion of the German tribes was not bad in itself. , 
Some tribes or groups became very powerful. Among such were 
the Franks, who, at times, fought on belialf of the Romans against the 
German tribe of Allemanni and against the Western Goths. They 
established a good strong kingdom and their kings established their 
authority in a better way. 

The final result of the dispersion of the Germans was this: Some of 

them, escaping into adjoining countries morecivi- 

The final result, lized than theirs, took up theirhabits and customs. 

tribes disappeared. They gradually disappeared as German tribes and 

were absorbed among the people among whom 

they lived. Thus, the old German tribes of the Vandals. Burgundians, 

Goths and Lombards disappeared. The Franks going into Gaul gave 
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it the name of France and ceased to be Germans. The Franks i 
the most important of the groups. Thus the final result of the it 
and depredations of the Huns was this ; Those German tribes, which 
left the country on being driven away by the Huns, were, later on, 
gradually absorbed into the people of the other countries where they 
went- They gradually acquired new languages and even new customs. 
They gradually disappeared as German tribes. 

We will conclude our account of the wars of the Huns with the 
Romans with accounts given by two well-known .Arab writers, Ma?oudi 
and Tabari, who refer to the Romans. 



According to MaCoudi, near the territories of the Khazars and the 
Alans near the Caucasus, in the direction of the 

Ma^udi's refer- west, there inhabited in about 932 A.D., four 
fS'un.jth'StoSd'd Turkish tribe, which h.d com. down from the 
Rome and the ad- same stock. Some led the life of nomads, and 
joining countries. some led a sedantary life, Each.of these tribes 

was powerful, was ruled by a chief, and had its 
country at the distance of several days' march from that of another.' 
The country of one of them extended: up to the Black Sea (la mer 
Nitas). They carried their excursions up to the country of the Romans 
and even up to Spain. ^ These four tribes were the following :— 

1. The Yadjni ( Jt^) 

2. The Bedjgards. ( ^ J^, ) 

3. TheBedjnlks. (OUiV) 

4. Tlie Nowfcardehs. (^^ /J ) 

In about Hijri32o (932 A.D.), or a little after, they fought with 
the Romans. There was a Greek city named Walendar (jjjj,) 
which, being on a site between the mountains and the sea, was very 
difficult of access. It came in the way of their excursions upon the 
territories of the Ramans. When the four tribes were quarrelling 
among themselves about a certain Mahomedan merchant, a n^gve of 
Ardebil, who, belonging to one of the tribes, was maltreated by an- 
other tribe, the Greek garrison of Walendar, taking advantage of the 
internal quarrels, attacked their country, and carried avray their 
women and cattle. The Turcs, thereupon, united, and with an army 
of 60,000 horsemen invaded the country of their common enemies, the 
Romans (Hijri 332 A. D. 944). Arraanus was then the King of Rome 
((•jJ))_SJU i^_^_^^I) (Romanus I. the Emperor of the East, 

' Maraud;, traduil par Barbier is Meynard. Vol. II., p. 5S, et ««. Chapter XVII. 
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919-944 A- D<)- He sent tu the help of his subjects of Walendar, 
an army made up of iz,ooo cavalry-men, raised from the newly 
converted Christians of the district and 50,000 Romans. After a long 
and heavy fight, the Turks were successful and they marched against 
Constantinople, They then marched successfully towards France and 
Spain. TTie route followed hy the armies of these Turcs served, later 
on, as roads of communication with Constantinople. 

According to Ma^oud!, " they have pliant articulation, curved legs 
and a bony frame-work, so soft, that they can draw the bow above 

.their shoulders by turning themselves ; and 

, Magoudi on the thanks to the softness of the vertebra of their 

physical coattitu- back, their body appears to be entirely turned 

h^o™ *^ "h"l ^^^ ^"^" the action of rigorous 

Turks. cold, the heat carries itself and concentrates in the 

superior part of their body — this is what gives a 
strongly coloured taint".* " The Turcs are fat and soft. Their cha- 
racter offers much analogy to that of women. Thanks to their 
cold temperament and to the humid principles which prevail in them, 
they show little aptitude for cohabitation and have consequently a 
small number of children. Again, continuous horse-exercise weakens 
amorous desires among them. Among the women, plumpness and 
humidity prevent the absorption of the seed from the organs of gener- 
ation. It is the cold which gives to their race a reddish taint .... 
because the effect of persistent cold is to colour red what is white." 
-Recording to Tabari, in the time of the Roman Emperor Elilnus 
_ . . (Julien), some tribes ol the Huns, known as 

Khazars, and their territories were under the 
sway of the Romans. When this Emperor invaded Persia, ruled over 
by Shapour Zulaktaf, the Khazars, together with the Arabs, formed a 
part of his army. After some desultory fight, Julien was killed by an 
arrow fronj the Persian army and was succeeded by Jovianus who soon 
concluded peace. 

VI. 

III. Their relations with the Persian Empire, 

We saw above, that the Huns had, at first, their home in the steppes 

of Central Asia. They moved eastward towards 

China. They moved westward and divided 

themselves into two branches, one towards 

the valley of the Osus and the other to that of the Volga. The 



Their Inroads i 
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division, which went towards the valley of the Volga, invaded, in 
about 375 A.D., Eastern Europe and drove betore ihem the Goths (who 
also were an otTshoot of some early Hun stock), who thus driven, invaded 
the dominions of the Roman emperors, lighting with them, in what 
is known as the Gbthic War, in which Emperor Valens lost his life in 
378A.D> The Huns, with Attila at their head, harassed the Roman 
Empire, both, the Western at Ravenna and the Eastern at Constanti- 
nople. Attila died in 453 A.D. His Hunnic Empire was broken by 
another branch of their original stock in the North- The In^'asion and 
ravages of this Hunnic division in Eurofie were quick in their result, and 
did not continue long' ; but in the case of ths inroads of the other 
division, that in Asia itself, they were slow and lasted long. 

The branches or offshoots of the division which had moved to the 
valley of the Oxus were known under different names- Those, who 
invaded Persia, were known as Ephthalites or White Huns. Firoz, the 
grandfather of Noshirwan, was killed in fighting with them (484 A.D.). 
The frontier kingdoms of India like Kabul and the adjoining terri- 
tories were then governed by the Kushans- The Huns attacked them 
and occupied these territories. They then invaded India proper. This 
was at the time when the Gupta King Skandagupta was reigning. 
We now come to this part of their history. We will first_ speak of 
their relations with Per^a. 

Among the above-named four great kingdoms, Persia was one, with 
whom the Huns had frequent quarrels and fights. Under th^ 
different names of Huns, Turks, Haetalites, Khazars, &c., they were 
in frequent wars, one may say in continuous wars, with the Persians. 
The reason is simple, vis., their co-terminous boundaries. In a 
certain way, the war between these two countries may be said to be, 
not only boundary-wars, but also blood-wars. I have spoken, at some 
length, elsewhere on their relations with the very early Persians on the 
authority of the Avesta and Pahlavi books.' According to the ancient 
Iranian tradition, the founders of both, the Iranian and the Turanian 
kingdoms, were brotliers. Jealousy and rivalry led to fight and murder, 
which now and then continued. The historj" of Persia of the very early 
dynasties, the Peshadadians and the KaySnians— of times preceding 
those of what may he termed authentic history, — was the history of the 
war of Iran witli Turan, the latter being the cradle of the early Huns. 
The history of the Achcemenian times was mostly the history of Iran's 
war with the Greeks. But the Achfemenians had also to fight with the 
Huns. The MassagetEe, agmnst whom Cyrus fought, and the Sakas or 

' Dr- Sir Uacncriitina G. BluadarkarE MemorUl Volume. 
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Scythians, against whom Darius fought, were Hunnic tribes. The 
history of tlie Parthiansand theSassanians was the history of Iran's wars 
with the Roinans. But, these last two periods also were interspersed 
with frequent wars with the Huns or Turks. 

Ma^oudi, with some difference, derives the origin of the Turks from 
. the same source as the Pahlavi Bundehesh. He 

The Fahlavi says, that one Turk was the ancestor of all the 
Bundehesh and Turks (Ce Turk, qui est leperede tousles Turks).^ 
Si"" rf the" Huns! ^^ ^"^^ ^' *°"°*^ ^""^ genealog>' of Firasi'ib, the 
known latterly as Frlsilv of the Palilavi Bundehesh, the Afrlsiftb of 
Turks, Firdousi : Firasiab-Boucbenk (the Pashang of 

the Bundehesh)-Nabet-Nachmir (the Zaeshm of 
the Bundehesh)— Turk-Yaceh (the Spdfenyash of the Bundehesh)— Tour 
(the TuJ or Tur of the Bundehesh-)— Aferidoun (the Fredun of the 
Bundehesh.) Ma;oudi places the country of the Turks together with 
that of the Khazars, Dilemians and the Slavs in the sixth clime between 
Syria, Asia Minor and Mesopotamia on the one hand, and China on the 
other'. One of the tribes of the Turks being the Khazars, who lived on 
the shores of the Caspian, the Caspian sea was called Behr-al Kbazer, 
I.e., the sea of the Khazars*. 

The Tagazgez fji-Ji) with whom Zadsparam, the brother of 

Manuscheher, the author of the Pablavi Namakihi-i-Minuschihar* 
seems to have come into contact, and from whom he had taken some 
heretical views,' formed the bravest, most powerful and the best 
governed tribe, (la plus valeureuse, la plus puissante et la mieux 
gouvemfie) of the Turks.' These Tagazgez latterly adopted 
Manichssm^. 

The chief ruler of these Turks was known as the KhakAn of the 

Khakans (^ f; ] -,^] ,1; \^\ ". Tliey formed an empire and ruled 
over all shialler kings of the various tribes or divisions. Afrasiab 



' Hid, p. 163. 

'■ ViJf Ervad Bonunji N. Dhabhar's «litu 
' ' Viie my Paper on "References to Chuia 
'the Intematioaal Consreu held at Hanoi in C 
Vol. XXI, pp. s>S-336)- Vide my Analk Pap 

^ Ma^udi par B. de Mflynard^ Vol. 1, p. a£ 

^ Ibidy pPp jg^Boo. 
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himself, the above referred to inveterate enemy of the ' Iranians, has 
been considered to be one of such Kh&kAns. 

An account of the relations of the Huns with the Sassantan Persians 
s somewhat important from the point of view 
of the history of India. The Hunnic invasion of 
India, had, as we will see later on, some con- 
nection with the relations and wars of the Huns, wth the Sassanian 
Persians. These Hunnic-Persian, or to speak more jtarticularly 
Hsetaltte-Sassanian wars lasted tor about 100 years.^ 

We have, as it were, a labyrinth of various versions or accounts of 
the wars of the Sassanians with the Huns. On the one hand, we have 
Eastern writers like Firdousi, Ma90udi, Tabari, and Aboulfcda, 
who differ among themselves. On the other hand, we have a number 
of Byzantine writers, who also differ among themselves in the matter 
of the details of these wars. We find excellent . epitomes of the ver- 
sions of these Western writers in the History of M, Deguignes and 
in the recent MSmoire of M. Drouxn, Among the Sassanian kings, 
Kobad is one, for whose wars with the Huns we have the most 
different versions. As M. Deguignes says, the Huns had very long 
wars with Kobad of which the details are not known'. 

The second stock of the ancient Huns, when stopped in China, had 
remained temporarily settled in Central Asia at 
J J *" e Huns' pjaces like Aksu, Kashgar, &c. The ancient 
p^g^ Huns, who had knocked at the gates of China, 

had also knocked at the gates of Persia- The 
history of Persia of the Peshdadian and Kianian times was, as 
said above, the history of the wars ol the Iranians with the Turanians, 
the ancestors of the early Huns. The Avesta and the Pahlavi books 
of the Parsees speak of them. I will not speak of these here. In 
later times also, tn the times of the Achsenenians and the Parthians, 
they had frequent wars with the Persians- I will not speak here of 
these wars also. But I wi!l speak of their wars during the Sassanian 
times, because it was at this time that the Huns came into more pro- 
minence both in Asia and in Europe. It was during these times that 
they made their presence and their force felt to the Roman, Persian 
and Indian Empires. They were the descendants of the above second 
branch who had temporarily settled in Central Asia. 

' The late M. E. Drouin speaks of them as Ephttuilitea, and gives uii an excellent paper on 
the sul^ect. under the title of " Memoire Sur les Huns Ephchalites dans leur Rspparti avec 
les Rois Perse Sassanidc!." (Bitrait du Muhdb, ig»s). 
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At the time when the black or sun-burnt Huns of the North were 
devastating the countries of Europe, the Huns of 

The origin of the the above other Hunnic branch, known generally 
differmt _n a mo ■ ^j (j,g ^hite Huns, were committing inroads into 
under which they „ - -r^ . j j.^ 

came into contact Persia. They were known under different names, 
with the Persians. such as Euthalites, Ephthalites, Haitalites, 
Nephthalites, Atelites, Abtelites, Cidarites. 
Oriental writers speak of them generally as Turcs. The Huns, who, as 
said above, had settled at Kashgar and Aksu, and had, thence, spread 
towards the Caspian and the frontiers ot Persia, were called Te-le or 
Til-le. As they liv-ed on the waters (4b i-»T) '>., the shores of the 
Oxus, they were called Ab-tele. The name Abtelite in the above list 
of their names comes from this origin. It is the corruption of this 
name ' Abtelites,' that has given the people their other names such 
as Euthalites and Nephthalites.' It is this last corrupted name Neph- 
thalite, that has led some to believe that they were the descendants 
of the Jews of the Nephthali tribe. According to Tabari, the word 
Haitalite comes from the word ' Haital,' which in the Bokharian 
language, means " a strong man,"' 

The difForent 
Sassanian monarch a 

Tritb whom the The Persians fought with the Huns during the 
Huns came into reigns of the following Sassanian monarchs :— 



1. Behramgour (Behram V) 420-438 A. D. 

2. Yazdagard 11, 438-457- 

3. Hormuzd (Hormazd III), 457- 

4. Pirouze, 457-484. 

5. Balish, 4S4-48S. 

6. Kob&d, 48S-497 (Kobad dethroned). 

7. J4m4sp, 497-499. 

8- Kobld (restored to throne), 499-531- 
9. Naushirwan the just (Chosroe I), 531-579- 
We will speak of the relations and wars of the Huns with these 
Sassanian kings. 

According to Firdousi, Behramgour was a very brave king, but he 
was of a 'jolly good fellow' type. Reports having spread round about, 
that he was an easy going man, the Khakin of Chin thought of 
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taking the opportunity of the Persian king's easy going life to invade 
his dominions. The people, whose leader is spoken of as. the 
Khakftn of Chin, were Hsetatites or, Epthalites, othern^se known as the 
White Huns. Behram's courtiers grew restless over the news, but 
he assured them to depend upon God for the safety of the country. 
He apf)arently seemed to take the matter lightly, but really was 
anicious about it. He appointed his brother Narsi to rule for him and 
to remain at the capital, and marched with a large army to a direction 
other than that from which the enemy was coming. His people 
thought, that he shirked the coming war, but it seems, that his object 
was to entice the enemy to advance further and then to fall upon him 
in an unexpected way. Behramgour first went to the great Iranian 
Fire-temple of Adargoushp in AzarSbftdg&n and prayed for victory. 
The Idng could not disclose all his plans ; so, the courtiers in spite of 
the remonstrances of Narsi, sent one Homai f^Uj) as an 
envoy to the camp of the coming invader and ofTeiing a tribute sued 
for peace. The Khakan accepted their offer and promised not to 
advance further than Merv. He asked the envoy to meet him at Merv 
with the offered presents and tribute. He then advanced uplo Merv 
where he waited for the offered presents and tribute. Behrarhgour was 
all along kept informed by his spies of what was happening and of the 
movements of the Khakan. By an unfrequented road, he secretly 
marched towards Merv and fell upon the Khakan and his army. A 
great battle was fought at Kashmihan ( ^-.xtJlj' ) near Merv- 
The Khakan was defeated and fell a prisoner in the hand of Khazra- 
vin (ijlj;ji), a general of Behram. Behram then invaded the 
territories of the Turcs (Haitalites), who all submitted to him and offer- 
ed to give tributes. He then ordered a stone column to be built on the 
frontiers to mark the spot' which no Turk or Khalaj' may cross 
and enter into the land of IrSn'. The Jehun or the Oxus was fixed as 

> M. Dcsuignea naniEi Ihe place as Pliorl>ar, but docs not give his (tuEbority (Hbtoire dcs 



' Tbs Diodeni Ktuljis of Alghadistan are beJieval id be these Ktaalaj. 
( FirdouM. Mecao-i Calcutta Edit™, Vol. Ill, p. 1546.) 
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the boundary .between these countries. He appointed oneShohrehi, in 
command of the frontier district. It appears that the long circuitous 
way which Behramgour had taken was purposely intended by him 
as a ruse to take the Huns by surprise and to give them a crushing 

The religion of the Huns, at least in early times, was, Mazdaya9nian 
and if not purely Zoroastrian, somewhat akin to Zoroastrian. At least, 
there lived many Zoroastrians in their country. A statement of 
Firdousi, in connection with this victory of Behramgour over the Haeta- 
lites, seems to show this. He says, that in the Haetalite centres like 
Chagan, Khatal, Balakh, Bokhara and Gurzastftn', there lived Mobads 
who went to fire- temples and prayed therewith B&z and Barsam.' 

Behramgour then went to the great fire-temple of Adargushasp in 
Azartbadgin and offered thanks to the Almighty for his victory. He 
presented to the temple, for its decoration, the jewels of the crown of 
the Khakan which he had taken with him. According to Tabari,' in 
his war with the Huns, Behram had also taken prisoner the wife of 
the Khakan, the great Khatun. He took her as a state prisoner to 
the above great iire-temple and made her serve the temple.* This 
fact of sending a Hun lady to serve in a Fire-temple also shows that 
some Huns were Mazdaya^nSns. This great victory in the battle of 
Kashmihan had far-reaching effects in Central Asia. Thevariouschiefs . 
and rulers sought the friendship of the king of Iran, and the spread of 
Sassanian coins in Central Asia is believed to be the result. Behram- 
gour's coins seem to have served as a type for the coinage of some 
surrounding people, even of India. That also seems to be the result of 
this great victory. 

According to Firdousi, Behram, some time after this, came to India 
and married Sepinud, the daughter of the king of Kanouj. The 

' S «-i Some MSS, give Ihe name as Sh»mr. 

• M. D^uienoB. Hbtoire d« Hum, T. I. P. II, p. laK. 



' M«an'aEd.Vi.l. Ill.p. 1S18. ^) i) ,_y£^ ) kJ^ -* (_S* ^ 

Omu dj f'^ yi i iJ^i ^. '^^ ji 

> Tabari par ZoUnberg, Vo!. II, p. lai. 
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name of the Indian king, as given by Flrdousi, is Shangal (jJjUmiJ 
and as given by Ma(oudi is Shabarmeii' (/jaykw). M. Drouin 
thinks that they do not sound as Hindu names.' I think, the first 
name Is a Hindu name corresponding to the modern name Shankar, a 
form of which we see in Siiankaracharya, It is more the name of a 
family than of an individual king. According to Pirdousi, Behram on 
his return to Persia took his Indian queen to the great fire-temple of 
Adargushasp* and got her admitted into the fold of Zoroastrianism. 
M. Drouin thinks that these events, vis., Behram's visit to India, and his 
marriage with the Indian Princess Sepihnoud, are no poetical fancies 
of Firdousi, but real facts. The Persian kings had, ere this, commenced 
to have closer relations with India. Hormuzd II (A.D. 305) had come 
to Kaboul and had married a daughter of its Kushan (Yuetchi) king. 
A copper coin of this king bears the figure of Siva with the Nandi 
symbols. TTiis coin then illustrates Persia's closer relations with India. 
According to Firdousi, Behramgour sent tor 10,000 singers, male and 
female, of the class of Luri ((jlrf^,^) ' and distributed them in 
' Persia to pro\^de Indian music to his people who asked for it. It is 
these Luris, who seem to have given to Persia, Western Asia and 
Eiu-ope, the various classes of singing gypsies. It is said, that the use of 
Pahlavi alphabet for writing purposes in the country of the Haetal- 
ites began after this time of the victory of Behramgour. The Armenian 
alphabet had gone in there before this time, in the times of the 
Parthians. 
Behramgour was succeeded by his son Yazdagard, known familiarly as 
the Sipahdost, j.e., the friend of the soldiers. He 
was also spoken of as Kadi, «.«., the great. On 
his coins, he is spoken of as Kadi Yazdagardi or 
Mazdayafna Kadi Yazdagardi. Firdous!, Tabariand Ma^oudt, while 
speaking of this king's reign, do not refer to his wars with the 
Haetatites. It is the Armenian writers, who give us , a glimpse of 
these wars.' He carried invasions over the country of the Ephtha- ■ 
lite or Haetalite Huns, spoken of as the country of the Kushans, every 
year from 442 to 450. The king issues a proclamation and appeals 
to his subjects. — Ariks and Anariks (i.e., Iranian and un-Iranian) — to 



iH Ephtbstites (1895). 



Adar Gushasp in one of (he great Fir^CflmpLes, which are still n 
in their Ataeh nyiuBh. For its Hislory, vi^ ny Itanian Essays, Fai 
> Mecan'iTmt. Vol III, p. 1585. 
» M.DroiuneMfemoire Hur lea Huns EphtbtJilrs (189s), p. 30. 
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unite and help hint against the Huns- Even his Christian subjects iit 
Armenia helped him in these wars against the Huns or Kushans- Hs 
carried his invasions over their country for seven successive years but 
vnthout effect. He succe«ded a little in 450 A. D-, and taking a part of 
their territories, founded therein a city and named it Shehrast^n-i-Yazda- 
gard, i.e., the city of Yazdgard. Yazdagard, flushed at this victoryj 
aimed at Zoroastrianising Armenia. But, it is said that Kushan, 
the country of the Haetalite Huns, once being opened to other 
people, opened also to Christianity. 

The Haetalite Huns were off and on carrying on their depredations 
in Persia. So, Yazdagard carried another invasion m 454 A. D., but, 
falling in an ambuscade had to beat a sudden retreat. He died in 457 
A.D., leaving two sons, Hormuz and Phirouz, fay his queen Dinalcii 
The name of this queen has recently come into light by means of an 
intaglio or a cut gem discovered in 1868 by a Russian savant M; 
Boutkowski. M. Dorn, in 1881, discovered the name from a Pahlavi 
inscription on it.^ 

Firouz was, according to Firdousi, the elder son ef Yazdagard. But 
Yazdagard, had, from his dying bed, declared his 
A. aTnd theHun" ^on Hormuzd as his successor. Firouz was at the 
• time of his father's death at Seistan. So, Hormuzd, 

being on the spot, easily occupied the throne. This brought in a civil 
war. Firouz asked for help from the Haetalite king, whom Firdousi 
calls Shah Haital (J LU( !sU)» Firdousi calls him Chagini Shahi 
(i^St" Ly**-) ' ^^^ gives his name as Paganish (^^^^fi^Ui).' 1 . 
think, that, as we will see later on, it was this Hunnic king or a 
prince of his clan or tribe, who is known in Indian inscriptions as 
Toramana the Shahi. 

This Haetalite king offered to help Firouz to gain his father's 
throne, on condition, that he (Firouz) surrendered to him the countries 
of Tarmud ( J-Sjl ) and Visehga (j jf ,-«^j). ' Firouz accepted 
that condition, and with the help of this Hunnic king Paganish, defeated 
his brother Hormuzd and won the throne of Persia. According to 



Hum (HAnavo Vasa^kay 
tbe benHtacy Hunnic fc 
Bhandaifcar MmocUl'V 
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Firdousi' and Mirkhond,' Firouz pardoned his brother, but, accord- 
ing to Aboulfeda' he was imprisoned, and according to Tabari,* he 
was killed. According to this last author, the Hunnic king, at first, 
Icept Firouz at his Court, giving him the command over the cpuntiy of 
Talekan, and sent him to Persia later on, when the people there appeal* 
ed to Firouz to relieve them from the oppresuon of Hormuzd- 

M. Deguignes ' and M. Drouin* name this Hunnic king as Khush* 
naw&z. They seem to follow Tabari, but, I think Tabari ' is wrong 
and Firdousi's version is correct. Firdousi, later on, speaks of a Hun- 
nic king Khushnaw&z as fighting with Firouz, and says, that he was 
the son of KhMcftn' (^jlfU. Jij^)-* By 'Khakan:' perhaps, he 
meant, as said by Drouin,"* the Khakan previously referred to, vw., 
Faghanish. I think Faghanish the Khakan, who first aided Firouz, 
and of whom he specially speaks as the Sh&hi and Chaghani, must 
have gone to India to make an inroad there. I think, he is the Tora- 
mana of the Indian inscription. But more of this later on. 

In the matter of the wars of the Huns with the Sassanian 
kings, we find a great difference, not only in the 
and'tte^Hulsr statements of Western and Eastern writers, but 

also between the statements of different Oriental 
writers like Firdousi, Tabari, Mafoudi, &c. This difference is espe- 
cially very great in the case of the reign of Firouz. One cannot even 
say with certainty, whether this Sassanian king had only one war with 
the Hunnic king or more than one ; and, if the latter, whether h was 
■ with the same Hunnic tribe or different tribes. However, we will try 
to string up the various statements. 



An year after Firouz's accession to the throne, Persia was visited by 
„, a great famine which lasted for seven years- 

policy. Firouz helped his people with grain and did his 

best to prevent mortality, both among men 
and cattle. He threatened with loss of life, those, who thought of 



' aid. 

> TabariparZotenbsigll, p. 

> Hiitinn d« Huiu, T. I., P. 
' Memoire nu 1« Huns, p. 3: 
' Tulnri pw Zotcaborg II, | 
■ Mohl, VoL VI, p. »|. 

• MKan, Twl HI. p. isj.. 
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taldng aa undue advantage over the poor- He wrote to the heads of all 
villages : " Give food to the poor. Do not remove them from one ^^lage 
to another. If in any village any single poor man will die for want of food 
I will put CO death one rich man for that."' Firouz remitted all land 
collections. He sent for grain from the countries of the Roman Empire, 
India, Turkestan and Abyssinia. Tabari says, that owing to an extra- 
ordinary care on the part of the king, only one person died of hunger 
during all the seven years of the famine, and the Ung, in order to atone 
as it were for this one death, distributed 100,000 dinars among the poor. 
He appointed a day for general public prayers to the Almighty for the 
relief of the distress. When the famine ended and plenty began to 
return, he commemorated that event by founding a new city which 
he named Firouzrim. Firouz's famine administration, as described by 
Flrdousi and Tabari, would do credit to any modem king. 

According to Prisus, a Roman writer, Firouz, after defeating his 
brother Hormuzd and winning the Peraan 

Firouz's defeat. throne with the help of the Hunnic king 
The Hunnic .^K's (Paganish, according to Firdousi), seems to have 
PtirnlBiflfidrT' * made a treaty with the Hunnic king. Therein, 
he agreed to give his sister in marriage to a 
Hunnic prince, who is named Coucha' (or Koukhas),' and whom M. 
Drouin identifies with Khoushnav^.* But Firouz did not act according 
to the agreement, because, perhaps, as said by M. E>eguignes, he 
was ashamed, that his royal sister should marry a Hunntc king. It is 
said, that Firouz got another Persian lady dressed as a royal queen and 
passed her off as his sister before the Hunnic king. But this pretended 
princess, afraid lest the fraud may be known and she be put to death, 
gently divulged the secret to the Hunnic king, who, though displeased 
with the fraudulent ruse of Firouz, was pleased with the loyalty and 
sincerity of the Persian lady, and so, in recognition of that, married 
her and made her his queen. The Hunnic king then thought ot 
revenging himself upon the Persian king. He asked him to send 
him 300 of his best Persian soldiers to train his Hunnic army. Firouz 
sent them. The Hunnic king killed some and mutilated others. The 
latter were then sent to the Persian king. It is worth noting in this con 
nection, that the Huns of this Hunnic king are spoken of as Kidarites*. 
These events brought about a breach of peace, and war was declared 
in which the Persians were successful. Accordkig to some writers, the 

* Tabui par ZoUnbax II, p- 198. 

' Kitoirg dn Hunt bf M. Degiasnss T. 1., PutiB II, f, 318. 

* Mteiotn siu In Huna. by H. Drouin, p. 34. ' /*''''. 

* Drouiii, ftUraoire nir In Hum, p. 34. M, Drouin thinks that tbeft Kidaiitcs were a 
Hunnic tribe, differmt hom tba Ephibaliin {ItiJ, p 35. n. i.} 
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Hunnic king had asked Ihe hand of a daughter of Firouz in marriage.' 
This being refHised, the refusal served as a cause of war. ' 

It is said, that in this war,Firouz asked the help of Emperor Leon I, but 
was refused. Leon only sent an ambassador. 

The Hunnic lung named Constantius, to the court of Firouz. In 
demands prostra- , , , r^- , ■ - 

tion from Firoui, Ihe war that ensued, Firouz was entrapped m a 

delile from which there was no escape and he had 
to surrender. It is said, that the Hunnic king offered to set him free 
on condition that he prostrated before him, and swore, that he would 
not invade his territcn'ies again. Firouz's Zoroastrian Mobads being 
consulted, said, that a Zoroastrian king could prostrate before none 
but the sun. To meet the difficulty, it was arranged, that the 
Hunnic king may be asked to receive the prostration, the next morning 
with the rise of the sun. Accordingly, the next morning, when the 
sun rose, Firouz prostrated before the king, but giving the prostration, 
at least in his mind and in the mind of his Persians, a look of a 
prostration before the sun. 

There is another version, which is based on that of Joshu the Sliglite, 
a Syrian monk-historian, who lived in the beginning of the 6lh Century, 
and who is known as a good historian of the war between the Sassanian 
king Kobad and the Byzantine Emperor Anastallus (502-506). According 
to this version, the Hunnk king made peace on condition that Firoui 
paid 10 mule loads of ecus.' Firouz could pay then only two-thirds, and 
so, his son Kobad was kept as a hostage.' Firouz, later on, paid the 
balance and Kobad was set free. 

According to Tabari, a Hunnic officer had once to resort to a ruse" to 
secure victory for his master. It is not clear in 

A Hunnic officers ^^^^ ^^^ several wars that Firouzfought with 

ruse for victory over , . . ** , 

Firouz. the Huns this patriotic ruse was resorted to. 

The ruse described by Tabari was this : When 
Khushnavfiz had to retire before the large Persian army, then a devoted 
patrioticchief officer of his court came to his help and saved him 
by means of a stratagem- Taking Khoushnav^z into his confidence, 
he got some of his limbs cut off. Thus mutilated, he got himself 
placed in a position, where he could be seen by the Persians. Some 
Persians, passing by the place saw him, had compassion upon him, and 
took him to Firouz who inquired after his case. The Haetalife chief 
said, that as he had remonstrated with Khoushnavfiz for his tyrannical 
government and for his war against the Persians, he was thus mutilated 
for his liberty of speech and freedom of views. He then offered to lead 

I Anecuia abmtbalf acrowo. ' Drouid's Mimoire sut lea Huns. p. jj. 

We read in Herodotus oi a nmiUr ru» duHng the Beige of Babylon by Darius (Bk. III. 
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the Persian army by a particular route against the Haetalites, whtr^oy 
he could be sure of victory. Firouz was deceived and was led into a 
t^p, where he was surrounded and defeated by the Hunnic army. 

According to Tahari, the Hunnic king got a great stone column 
erected to mark the boundary of his country. 

A Bonndary g^ g^and was the structure that it took six 
column. ■ . . , 1 r 

months to erect it. It was made out of one 

stone. It was then covered over with metal. Firouz was made to 
swear before it that he would never cross it and invade Hunnic 
territories. Tabari, after descrilnng the erection of this column at 
some length, says, that according to some, it was built by Behramgour- 
I think this latter version is correct and Tabari's previous version does 
not seem to be probable. The very life-history of the Huns makes it 
improbable, that they should bind themselves to a particular boundary. 
F"irouz was burning with revenge for the humilation, he was put to by 
then Hunnic king in the previous war, and he sought for an opportunity 
to invade the Hunnic country again. It is said that the Hunnic king 
became a little oppressive and his oppression drove some of his people 
to seek the protection and help of Firouz. He accorded these. 
Firouz ordered an invasion of the Hunnic country ruled over by 
Khoushnav4z. His son Kobad accompanied him in the invasion. His 
other son PalSs was left at the capital to rule as a regent. According 
to Tabari, the cause of the war was the oppression of KhoushnavSz 
over his people. He was a man of unnatural lust. 

As said above, Behramgour had raised a column on the frontiers to 
mark the boundary between his country and that of the Turanian 
Hunnic king. According to some, it was the Hunnic king who had 
raised it- The latter protested against Firouz crossing the boundary. 
Firouz, according to Tabari, retorted* ; " 1 have obligation towards 
thee, but I have greater obligations towards God." He said : " a 
number of your Haetalites, tired of your oppression, have entered into 
my Persian territories and have appealed to me for help." It is said, 
that, to avoid the apf)arent guilt of crossing the above boundary 
stone, Firouz resorted to a ruse. He ordered the column to be brought 
down and placed it on a large chariot drawn by a number of elephants- 
He then let the chariot always proceed in the front and he marched 
behind it with his army. 

In the war that ensued, the Hunnic king Khoushnavaz prepared 
extensive deep trenches and covered them with grass and dry rubbish, 
and then, under the pretext of retreat, drew the Persian army over the 

■ Tabari pai ZoCcnberg II, p, 131. 
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trenches. Firouz and a number of his army feJl in them. Inthebattle 
that ensued, Firouz was completely defeated and lulled. Hts daughter 
Firouzdokht was taken prisoner. According to some, even his son 
Kobad was taken prisoner. Some say that the Hunnic king 
married Firouzdokht. Others say, that the Hunnic king sent her 
away to Persia with all due honours. Thus ended the war or wars of 
Firouz with the Haetalite or Euphthalite Huns. 

On the death of Firouz, the Persian nobles wanted to give the throne 
to his minister Sufrai, but he refused, and BalSsh, 

B^Mh (or Palart the Valens of the Western writers, a son of Firouz, 
Se HwM. "" **^ given the throne. Sufrai was a Persian 

minister in whose chai^ Firouz had left the 
country when he went to fight against the Haetalites. When he heard 
of the death of his Royal master being killed in the war with the 
Haetalites, he declared war with them and gave them a partial defeat, 
but soon concluded peace, on condition that Khushnavaz was to set at 
liberty Kobad, the son of Firouz, and Ardeshir, a minister of Firouz, 
who were taken prisoners in the final war when Pu\)uz was killed. 
Khousnawaz set KobAd and Ardeshir free. According to a Western 
writer, Lazarus of Pharbia, Zareh, a brother of Bal&sh, had raised a 
revolt to gain the throne, but it was suppressed and he was put to 
death'. But this is doubtful. Some writers do not speak of Kobad 
having been a prisoner in the hands of the Hunnic king. 

Kob&d sought the aid of the Hunnic king to depose BaUsh and gain 
the Persian throne for himself Khushnavaz promised him help but did 
not soon fulfil the promise. When help was actually g^ven and he 
marched with the help of the Hunnic army to Ctesiphon,' the capital of 
the Per^n empire, he heard on the way, that Balllsb was dethroned by 
the Persian Mobads. Hie reason for this dethronement, as given by 
josua, the Slylite,' was, that he introduced into Persia, the customs and 
manners of the Byzantine emperors. Among these, one was that of 
the institution of public baths. It seems, that these public baths were 
(daces where large reservoirs or tanks were built in which all people 
dipped. This was held to be insanitary, and so, sinful from the point 
ofriewof the Iranians, who held water in reverence and enjoined, that 
it should not be so spoilt as to do harm to those who used it. If an 
unhealthy or infected man dipped into the reservoir of a public bath, 
the water, that was spoilt and contaminated, was likely to do harm 

■ Drouia'B Memoirs, p. 40. 

' According to Hamazafa. thia toMm waSj atArst,naDi«djj «^4V «J9« Itbiok. itwaiztaaed 
afler Tue of Siftlna. Vidt m; len and tramlation of tbe Pahlavf Shi 
' Drouiii'sM^mi>iresurlBHui»,p. 41, a. 1. 
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to subsequent bathers or swimmers. According to the Pahlavi 
Ardai Vifaf Nameh*, this was anful. 

There are dtflereat versions about the relations between BaUsh and 
Kobid. Some writers say, that Baldsh volun- 
?°'&i, (488-497). tarily resigned in favour of Kobid. Others say 
KotaJ" d^^y. **>«* Baltsh's natural death paved Kobftd's wa/ 
uid tlid Hnns. to the throne. Others related, as said above, 

that he was dethroned and that the dethronement 
made matters easy for Kob&d, who then seized the throne of Persia. 
According to Firdousi, 'Kobftd was only i6 years of age when he came 
to the throne, and it was Sufral who asked Bal&sh to retire and set 
Kobad on the throne. Anyhow, it seems, that for some time, Sufrai 
was the real ruler and Kob&d a nominal king. Some time 
after Kobad came to the throne, some of his courtiers prejudiced 
him against Sufrai, who was his father's confidential nunister 
and who had released him from the hands of the Haetalite king 
Khoushnawaz. He was told, that Sufrai was ambitious and looked 
forrflydl power, etc. He, thereupon, got Sufrai murdered. The Persians 
therefore rose in rebellion against him for this unjust conduct, and 
handed him over as a prisoner to Zarmeher, the son of Sufrai. They 
then placed his brother Jamasp on the throne. Zarmeher howevw 
treated KoblUl well and set him free. KobSd, in company with Zar- 
meher, fled to the country of the Haetalites. On his way there, he feO 
in love with the beautiful daughter of a village headman, who traced 
his descent &om Feridun and married her. Noshirwan was bom of 
tlus wfe who was named BaboudokhL* 

Both western and eastern writers difFer on the subject of KoUd's 
marriage or marriages. Some say, that he went to the court of 
Khoushnawaz, the Hunnic king, for the second lime to seek help against 
his brother Jamasp, who was placed on the throne of Persia by his 
people when they dethroned him for his Mazdakaism or such other 
&ult When there, he married a daughter of the Hunnic ^ng, and 
that it was from this Hunnic wife that Nosherwan was born- Some 
say this queen was not the daughter of Khoushnawaz himself, but was 
a royal lady of the court of Firouz, who, having fallen a prisoner in the 
hands of the Hunnic king, was adopted by him as his daughter- 

As to his deposition also, there are differences. Some say that his 
inclination towards the socialistic views of Mazdak was the cause of 

I TheBookof Arda.VimtbyHoshanB-Haug-Wnt. Cbup. 58- 
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: dethronement. Others place the fact of his relation with Mazdak* 
a little later on. Some say, tha.t anticipating' what was going to take 
place, he himself retired. Anyhow, this much was certain, that KobM 
had made himself unpopular and was therefore dethroned by his 
people or had to leave the throne. 

Jamasp had a short reign of about 3 years (497-499 A. D.). KobSd 
soon sought the help of the Hunnic Idng and regained his throne. 
According to Tabari', he had the help of 30,000 soldiers from the 
Hunnic king;. 

Kobad promised a tribute to the Hunnic king in return of the assis- 
tance he received from him. He had a number of Huns in his 
Persian army serving as auxiliaries. The tribute not being paid 
regularly, the Hunnic king pressed for it So, Kobad turned to the 
Roman Emperor .\nasta^us and asked for help of money from him. This 
help bdng refused, he besieged TheodosopoHs, the modern Erzeroum, 
which formed a part of Roman Armenia. When he was in 
Mesopotamia, busy with the Romans, the Huns invaded his domi- 
nions and so he had to return. He then had long wars with these 
Bphthalite Huns, commencing from 503 A.D. According to the 
Byzantine writers, Kobad soon made peace with his enemies in the West 
and concentrated all his efforts for the war with the Huns which lasted 
for about 10 years (503 to 513 A. D.). During these years, he had also 
to fight against a famine in his country. Again, besides the Ephthalite 
Huns, there arose against him the Huns of the Caucasus and the 
Kidarite Huns. According to Tabari', he fought also with the 
Khazars who also were a Hunnic tribe. 

According to Tabari', it was during the reign of this sovereign, that 
Shamar, a son of Tobba, the king of the Arabs, founded the city of 
Samarkand which, upto then, forming a part of the Empire of China, 
was known as Shin or Chin. Shamar took the city by a ruse in con- 
cert with a princess of the dty who was duped by the invader. 

Again, according to the same author*, it was during this rdgn 
that the Persian kings turned from payment 

Kobad and the in kind to payment in coin in the matter of 
introduction ^of the the land revenue. It is said, that at one time, 
re^nue in coins^" when Kobad was in a village, he heard the 
wife of a villager rebuking her child for pluck- 
ing a grape from a vine-plant. Kobad inquired, why she would 

L For pafdcuLan about hit teachin^a, vide my paper on " Mazdak. Che Ijsnian s<fdalut " 
in DaUur HoihaiiB Hemoiial Voluinc. 
* Zoteoburs Up p. iji. 
' ZcCenbsrg II, p. i.t6. 
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pot let her own child eat a grape. This honest woman said, that 
until the officers of the king took an inspection of the crop, she was 
not justified in letting the grapes to be eaten by the child, because 
the king was to be paid a share of the crop. The king was touched 
by the honesty of the woman and saw the harshness of the system, 
whereby a farmer could not make any use of his crop till the State 
officers measured the crop ; so, consulting with his officers, Kobad 
introduced the system of levying some fixed revenue from land, 
whereby the farmers could be at liberty to make any use they liked 
of their produce. 

The ancient Persians under the Sassanides had come into contact 
with the Chinese'. Moses of Chorene, . a 

The Chinese An- known Armenian writer of the gth century, who 
nais on the relabODs ^ ■ l . « i-, 1 r r.i ■ 

oftbe Huns with the "■""te '" a*^"' 44° A.D., speaks of China as 
Persians under Jenasdan (i.e., Chinist&n) and of its emperor as 
Kobad. Jenpagur \i.e., Chin Phagfiir). He refers to some 

relations between the emperor of China and AMeshir Bebegan, the 
founder of the Sassanian dynasty.' But the first notice of Persia in 
the Chinese Annals is that of about 461 A. D. Col. Yule, thus speaks 
of the subject : "Their first notice of Persia is the record of an 
embassy to the Court of the Wei in 461 ; succeeded by a second in 466. 
In the year 518-519, an ambassador came from Kinhoto (Kobad), king 
of that country, with presents and a letter to the emperor. The 
Chinese annalists profess to give the literal terms of the letter which 
uses a tone of improbable humility." 

Kobad was in war with Justin, the king of Rome. The latter 
sent ambassadors to the king ot the Huns, asking for help against 
Kobad. These Huns are spoken of as Hongres and their country as 
Hungrie, by the writer whom M. Deguigne' follows. Herein, we see 
the origin of the name of modern Hungary. 'The king, whose help 
Justin sought, was'named Zilidges. He is also spoken of as Zeliobes, 
Zilgbi, and Ziagblr.' His capital was on ihe North of Derbend.' He 

1 Forreteraics la China hi Pan« boolcB, vide 
Society eatitled " Ref«enc« to China in the Andent bo 
B. B. B. A. Society, Vol. XXI, pp. 515-,^ V'de my A 

■ " Cathay and the Way thither." b^ing a CoUectioi 
Col. Yule. Nen edition, revined by Dr. Henri Cordier (1 
pp. M « "9- 

' Hialoiredes Hutu, &c.. Vol. ! 

^ Derbend is SLtuatod in the sti 
lie tha celebrated deSle o( Kohlucu ( s 
itoa-eals, and now known ax BuighU Kl 
aacTOw, in some places only about s fU 
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was paid for the promised help. He entered at the same time into a 
treaty mth KoMLd, binding himself to help him against Justin. 
Kobid, learning this fact from Justin, was enraged at this treachery 
and put to death the Hunnic icing, who had joined his army with 
about 8o,oao men. This was in about 531 A- D> 

At one time in the reign of KobU, two different tribes or branches 
of the Huns toolc two different sides. A division of the Huns known 
as the Salai Huns, under the leadership of their queen Barez, who 
had succeeded to the leadership on the death of her husband Malak, 
helped Justinian, the Roman Emperor, against the Persians. Another 
tribe of the same Huns, led by Styrax and Gloves, helped Kobid 
with 20,000 men. In the subsequent fight that tot^ place between 
these rival parties of the Huns, the adherents of Kobtd were defeated. 

According to Firdousi, Naoshirwan succeeded his father Kobid. 

One of his first acts was to sign the treaty of 
NaoB^'«n (531- Ctesiphon in 533 A.D. whereby the long war 

between the Persians and Romans in Meso- 
potamia was ended. One of his great worlcs w&s to build large 
fortified walls across those parts of his frontiers, from which some 
Turkish tribes of the Hunnic stock now and then committed inroads 
into his territories. He then went ag^nst the Alans who soon surren- 
dered. He then subduedthe Baluchis and received homage from Indian 
princes on the banks of the Indus. He theii crushed the power of the 
Ephthalites. Once upon a time, the Khakftn of China thought it advis- 
able to seek the friendship of Naoshirwan- So, he sent an embassy to 
him with many rich presents. The embassy had to pass through the 
country of the Haetalites or Ephthalites who were then ruled over by 
Gatcre (Juli) . The Haetalian king did not like any closer 
alliance between the Khakan of China and the Shah of Persia. So, 
he impeded the way of the Embassy. The Khakan, whose people, 
according to Firdousi, were the descendents of the tribes of Afr3.siab 
and Arj&sp, thereupon declared war against the Haetalites of Gatcre. 
His army, under a general named Fanj, marched towards the 
river Gulzaryun ( iiiji J j^ ) ■ ^'* army consisted of the 
Kichtrbashis (|-4lj;U.^) and the people of Chach (5U.). 

The army of the Haetalian king Gatcre collected war materials 
from the countries of Balkh, Shignan, .^mur, and Zam. The soldiers 
were from the country of Khallan, Tantiud and Viseh. Bokhara 
was the principal seat of the Haetalian army. The Haetaliajis were 
in the end defeated completely. The fieople thereupon met in an 
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assembly and elected FagSni (^^) of the tribe of Chag3ni 
( JU^^ as their leader and ting, and thought it advisable to seek, 
under the circumstances, an alliance with Naoshirwan. 



On the other hand, Naoshirwan, when he heard of the war between 
the Haetalian king Catcre and the Khakan of China, the tribes of 
both of whom belonged to the same original stock, was well inclined 
towards the fallen Haetalites, because he found, that one day, the 
victorious Khakan may get overpoweriiil and overbearing. He made 
preparations to march against the Khakan. The latter, hearing of 
this, aent ambassadors offering friendship and submission, and 
returned to his country, no longer molesting the Haetdlites. The 
alliance was further completed by Naoshirwan, marrying a daughter 
of the Khakan. Naoshirwan's successor Hormuzd was the fruit 
of this marriage. 

A year after the marriage, Naoshirwan arranged with the Khakan 
_, ., , - , to invade the territories of the Haetalites with a 
The Huns final , , ^i_ j .l *■.- j 

crusUng defeat at view to completely avenge the death of his grand- 
the hands of the father Firouz who was killed in a war with them. 
Perriwis under The Haetalites under their king Faghani were 
completely defeated and their empire was divided 
between Naoshirwan and the Khakan. This event took place in about 
557 A.D, This was a great crushing defeat which the Haetalites or 
Ephthalites received at the hands of Naoshirwan. They then retired 
to other countries. Thus ended the long war, the one-hundred years' 
war of the Haetalites with the Persians. M. Drouin gives the follow- 
ing dates about the principal events of this hundred years' war :— 

Arrival of the Haetalites or Ephthalites in Transoxania ... 420-25 
The First War of the Persians under Behramgour: ... 427 

The Second War... Yazdagard II — 442-49 

The Third War 4So-Si 

The Fourth War 454 

Firouz seeks the aid of the Haetalites against his brother 

Hormuzd III ... .« - — 4S8 

Firouz's First War with the Haetalites 474-76 

Firouz's Second War ... ™ 482-84 

The War of Safrai with the HaeUlites 484-85 

Kobld at the Court of the Haetalites to ask for help ... 486 

Kobid at their Court for the second time _ 497-99 

Kobtd's War with them 503-'3 

Naoshirwan's War with them when they were finally des- 
troyed and driven away 5S*^S7 
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IV. — Thb Indian Empire. The Hui 



We tind a mention of the Hunas in two places in the Vishnu Pufana, 

both, in the third ch'A]!iter of liie and book*. 

The Hnnas men- („) in the first mention the writer- gives a des- 

Vul^u PuTana. cription of the Bharata-Varsha (India). After a 

mention of its extent, its mountains, divisions, and 

rivers, its principal nations are mentioned, and among these, in 

the list of those living "in the extreme west," we find the Hunas. 

Wilson, while speaking of these people in his Vishnu Purana 

says : " By the Hunas we are to understand the white Huns or 

Indo-Scythians, who were established in the Punjab and along the 

Indus at the commencement of our era, as we know from Arrian, 

Strabo, and Ptolemy, confirmed by recent discoveries of their 



(b) The second mention is in the detailed list of the different people. 
In this list, among what are called " ferocious and uncivilized races," 
are included ■" Sakridgrahas, KulatChas, Hunas, and PSrsikas." ' 
As to the last people, the Pftrsiltas (the Parsees), Wilson says that 
they are known both as Pflrsikas or Pdrtakas. " Tlie first is not 
a common form in the PQranas, altliough it is in poetical writings, 
denoting, no doubt, the Persians or people of Pars or Pars ; the 
latter, also read Pdradas, may imply the same as beyond (Plra) 
the Indus.' It may be noted in this connection, that the Pahlavas, 
or Pallavas or Pahnavas' (the Parthians) are spoken of separately 
in the Vishnu Purana.' Wilson speaks of them as " a northern 
or north-western nation, often mentioned in Hindu writings, in 
Manu, the Rimiyana, the Purinas, &c. They were not a Hindu 
people and may have been some of the tribes between India and 



° Ibid, pp. J89 and 195. 

' According to WUmh, this Stem ' Pahnavas 
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The Huoas are also referred to in the Raghuvan^a (Canto IV, 68)' 

of Kalidas. The date of this celebrated poet 

The HunM in the of India is not certain. But " the balance 0( 

K^ua^?"** "^ evidence is in favour of the view that the 

poet flourished in the sixth century A. D," * 

We read the reference to the Huns in the following Jines of his 

poem :— 

" His mighty acts. 

Wrought on their husbands, HQna dames proclaimed, 

Recorded on their cheeks in angry scars.'" 

Professor P. B. Pathak, thus translates the three couplets referring to 
Raghu's march towards the country of the Hunas : 

" Thence Raghu marched against the regions of Kubera, sublimat- 
ing the northern kings with arrows as the sun drinks up the water 
vrith his rays. 

"His horses relieved of the fatigue of the journey by rolling on the 
banks of the Indus shook their bodies which had saffron flowers cling- 
ing to their manes. 

" There the redness on the cheeks of the HOna queens testified to 
Raghu's achievements in which his prowess was displayed against 
their husbands ". * 

According to Mallin&tha, the commentator of the Raghuvan9a, 

Killiddsa, meant, that Raghu marched against the countries of the 

H&nas, and that the Hftna princes being killed, their wives mourned 
over the loss of their husbands. ° 

It seems that the Huns had some relations with India from early 
times, just as the Persians had- But, just as their relations with Persia 
in the Sassanian times above referred to, may be said to have been more 
authentic, so, their relations with the later Guptas may be said to be 
more authentic. 

' The Raghuvamsn of KaliilaH with the commentary of Malllnatha by KasEiiiuth 
Pandurang Parabu, and sdidon (iSei),.p. 89. 

• ■■The dale of Kalidi™ " by Mr. K. B. Palhak CJouroal, B. B. R. A. S., Vol, XIX 
P-3S)- 

' The RaghuTsnca. translsted by P. De Lacy Johiutone (igoa) p. ]<, It. 17^1. 

* Paper on " The Date of KaUdnaa." Journal, B. B. S. A. Society, Vol. XIX. p. 36. 
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A- D. 3jo to 455, a period of about a century and a half, was 
the goldea age of the Guptas.^ The death of 
AuttMntic History. Kumaragupta in 455 brought that a^ to an end. 
The first "v^?" Skandagupta' came to the throne after him. An 
... ' irruption of the Huns from the steppes of Central 

Asia through the North-Westarn passes was one 
of the causes that brought about the end of this golden age. Skanda- 
gupta saved India for a time by defeating these Huns. To- commemo- 
rate that event, he erected at Bhitari " a pillar of victory "with a 
statue of Vishnu at the top. 

Bhitari is a village about five miles from Sayidpur in the Gharipur 
district oftheNorth-Westem provinces. The inscription "is on a red 
sand-stone column, and in the Sanskrit language. The object of the 
inscription is "to record the installation of an image of the god 
Vishnu .... and the allotment to the idol, of the village .... in 
which the column stands.^ In this inscription, Skandagupta speaks 
of himself as one " by whose two arms the earth was shaken, when, he, 
the creator (of a disturbance like that) of a terrible whirlpool joined 
in close contact with the Hdnas."' This inscription, as said by Dr. 
Fleet, is not dated. But as pointed out by Dr. Smith, "this great 
rictory over the Huns must have been gained at the very beginning of 
the new reign" ' (about 455 A.D,). This is inferred from another ins- 
cription of Skandagupta at Jun&gadh. The inscription is on a lai^ 
granite boulder at the foot of Mount Girnar. The boulder has three 
inscriptions on it of three different periods, (a) TTie first is that con- 
taining 14 edicts of Asoka. (i) The second, which is later, is that of 
the Satrap Mahlkhshatra Rudradiman' who had built the lake Sudar- 
shana. (c) The third inscription, much latterly added, is the inscription 
in question of Skandagupta. 

Skandagupta's inscription on the boulder is dated i3Sth year' of the 
Guptas, i.e., A.D. 457-58. It takes a note of his work of repairing the 

> These Guptas were known as Ihe "Earl)' Guptas" and wen lUatinguiBhed Erom (be 
" Later Guptas at Hagadha." 

' Kumar^upta I waa succeeded by Skandagupta U(£'So).wbo. in turn, wae aucceeded by lua 
brotber Puregupta {4S0-4S5). Puragupta was succeeded by bb son NarsiinhBgupta BaLaditya, 
who was succeeded by his son Kumar^upta II. 

' For this inacript>on. ^>ide ** Corpus Inacrqitioauia ladicinun VoL III. Insaiptkvs ot tbe 
Early Gupta Kii^s and their successors," by Dr. J. F. Fleet (188S), pp. 5>-](i. 
* Md. p, S3. • Hid, p. j6. 

^ The Early History of IniUa, jrd edition, T9T4, p. 309, 

^ Ritdradaman^s inscription speaka of Ibe 'dty as " Giriuaga'a," >.#-, the City of the hOL 
Tbii name saemi to huve given to the mountain, on the side ot which it . is tupposed to have 

' Dr. Fleet's Inscriplioos of the Early Guptas, p. 58. 
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Vmbankment of the above lake<. Now, in this inscription, Skanda- 
gupta's victory over the Huns mentioned in the previous inscription, 
is referred to, in words of allusion, but not in name. The words used 
in this second description, vig. " verily the victory has been achieved 
l^him" (Skandagupta),* in referencetohis victory over the Mlechchas 
(foreigners of alien religion) are a repetition of similar words in the 
previous inscription ' used in connection with the king's victory over the 
Huns. This fact shows that it is the victory over the Huns that is 
referred to in this second inscription, bearing the date of about 458, 
So, the victory of Skandagupta over the Huns must have taken place 
before this time. 

In or about 465 A.D., there was another great inroad of the Huns 
into India. We have the authority of the Chinese traveller Sung-yun 
or Sing-yun to say so. He travelled in India in 520 A.D. He thus 
speaks of the Ye-thas, who were a tribe of the Huns: "This b the 
country which the Ye-thas destroyed, and afterwards set up I.aelih to 
be king over the country ; since which event two generations have 
passed. The disposition of this king (or dynasty) was cruel and 
vindictive, and he practised the most barbarous atrocities. He did 
not believe the law of Budl^, but loved to worship demons .... 
The king continuously abode with his troops on the frontier, and never 
returned to his kingdoni in consequence of which the old men had to 
labour and the common people were oppressed." * 

We learn from this statement of the Chinese traveller, that the Huns 
occupied the country of Gandhlra (near Peshiwar) or the North- 
western Punjab, which was then ruled over by the Kushans. The 
Chinese traveller speaks harshly of their atrocities. 

Of the tribe ot Ye<tba (Ephthalites), Mr. Beat says :' " The Ye-tha 
were a rude horde of Turks who had followed in the steps of the 
Huing-nu ; they were in fact the Ephthalites or Huns of the Byzantine 
writers." According to the above Chinese writer, these Ye-tha Huns 
set up a king of their own named Lae-lih. Cunningham thinks that the 
Hunnic King Lae-lih was the father of ToramSna. They settled there 
and advanced further into the interior of India in 470 A.D., and 
invaded Skandagupta's territories in the heart of his country. Owing 
to the repeated attacks of these Huns, whose hordes seem to have 
followed one after another into India, Skandagupta was in the end 

' nuip.63. • aidp.61. • litdf-Si- 

■'ShYu-U. Buddhiit Record] of the Wntem World," by Samiwl Bial.VoI I. (1SS4) 
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defeated. The Hunnic war brought great financial distress to 
Skandagupta's reign. Consequently, coinage degraded botli. in the 
purity of its gold and "in the design- and execution of the dies."* 
Skandagupta died in or about 480 A. D. < 

The Huns, before they invaded India this time, had tried their luck 
elsewhere. When checked there, they came to 
India. We saw above, that they were now 
and then driven to extensive inroads and migra- 
ti(\ns by want of food in the country where they settled, whether 
provisionally or permanently. Their inroads were, as said above, in 
accordance with the Bread and Butter Theory of Huttington." They 
were driven towards the West, towards Europe from their steppes in 
Asia by want of food. We saw, that in the 4th century A.D. they 
went to Eastern Europe and invaded the country of the Goths, who 
themselves were the descendants of some of their own previous Tur- 
kish tribes, similarly driven to the West in some earlier times. The 
Goths thus driven invaded the countries of the Romans whose Gothic 
War cost them the life of their Emperor Valens in 378. The Huns 
then spread into other parts ot Europe, but, being divided into a 
number of groups or tribes which fought against one another, they 
could not unite. At last, some of the powerful tribes united under 
Attila, who caused terror among the people of the Roman Empire. He 
^ died in 453 and his Hunnic Empire broke for a time. During this 
period, some of their tribes had been trying their strength with the 
Persians who kept them under certain check. We saw above, that 
they had long continuous wars with the Persians even in the 
Peshdadian and Kyanian times. In the Sassanian times, Behramgour 
had a long war with them. His son Firouz had to continue that war 
and in the end he lost his life falling into a concealed trench dug by 
them (484 A. D.)- Kobld, Naoshirwan, Hormuzd, Khushru Purvizall 
had to fight, with more or less success, against their different tribes, 
the Haetalites, Khazars and others, known generally as the Turcs of 
the KhkkS.n. 

On the defeat and death of the Persian king Firouz, the Huns must 
have grown stronger. About 500 A.D-, they, led by ToramSna, brought 
stronger attacks on India. Toromana settled himself in Malwa in 
Central India, at some time before 500. He assumed the Indian title 
of Maharajadhiraja, i.e., the Raja of the Maharajas. He established 
his power so strongly, that besides taking this Indian title, he struck 
coins in his name and engraved inscriptions. 

3 Smhh's Early Hiatory of India, 3rd edilion I1914), p, ^ii. 
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Three inscriptions are known, wherein liis name occurs- (a) The 
first is an inscription of his own reign and is tliat 
scri''u"s^"hra"riL"' '"^^ ^''^'^ '" *^^ '^'^"''^ suh-divisioti of the Sigar 
Toramana's name5 district in the Central Provinces. It is inscribed 
on " the chest of a colossal red sand-stone statue 
of a Boar, about ii feet high representing the God Vishnu in his incar- 
nation as such'." The object of the inscription " is to record the build- 
ing of a temple in which the Boar stands, by Dhanyuvishnu, the younger 
brother of the deceased Mahlrija Mitrivishnu'." In this inscription, 
engraved in the first year of Toramlna's reign, he (Toramina) is spoken 
of as "the glorious Toramana of great fame (and) of great lustra'." 
It gives no era, but its reference to Matrivishnu helps scholars to 
determine its approximate date. This MStrivishnu is referred to as a 
feudatory of the king Budhagupta in an inscription of the latter's 
reign,' which is dated completely in words in the yeari6s, I.e., 484-85 ". 
This date in Budhagupta's inscription leads us to say, that the date o( 
this inscription and the date of ToramSna referred to therein must be 
some date about 484-85 A. D- 

(*) The second inscription of Toramina is that at Kura in the Salt 
Range- The inscription is, at present, in the Lahore Museum. We 
find the following account ol this inscription in the Epigraphia Indica", 
from the pen of the late Dr- E. Buhler'' :— " The object of the 
inscription is to record the construction of a Buddhist monastery 
by one Siddhaviiddbi, the son of Ro((a-Jayavriddhi, for the 

teachers of the Mahisasaka school The inscription was 

incised during the reign of the king of kings, the great king ToramSna 
ShAha or Sh&hi, Jaiivla, to whom and to whose family the donor 
wishes to make over a share of the merit gained by his pious gift. 
The date is unfortunately not readable. On palseographical grounds, 
it may be assigned to the fourth or the fifth century." 

The inscription refers to Toramina in the following words : " In the 
prosperousreignof the king of kings, the great king Toramini Shahi 

jau, . - , ^ nar — <i«mKM ^^Tfft ^ft ffs),- 

(c) The third inscription is that of the time ot Toramdna's son 
Mihlrcula inscribed in his (Mihircula's) 15th year of reign. It was "found 

' Dr. Flat's In^iptums of the Ettly Cvrtas, p. ijS. ' Hid, p. jj^. 

' Dr. PleM'9 IiucriptianB at Lhe Early Gupta Kings. No, 36. p. 160. 

■• Ibid, No. 19, Plate XlIA,, pp. W^^ ' Ihid. p. (^ 

Indioinun. sdiUd b; Dr. J. Burden (1893), p- 139. 
' The artksle i9 entitled " The new Inwription of Toramana Shatu-" 
" /)nf. pp. 539.40. 
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built into the wall in tlie porch of a temple of the sun in the fortress at 
Gwalior in Central India." It is now in the Imperial'Museum at Calcutta, 
The inscription' refers to solar worship and records the building of a 
temple dedicated to the Sun, and built by one M&tricheta in the reign 
of Mihircula " for the purpose of increasing the religious merit of (his) 
parents and of himself.'" Mihircula is referred to in this inscription 
as being the son of ToramSna who is spoken of as " a ruler of great 
merit'." The inscription begins with the praise of the sun. Mihircula 
himself is spoken of as a person "of unequalled prowess, the lord of 
the earth.'" 

From an account of the relations of the Hunnic kings with the 
Sassanians, as given bv Firdousi, and as referred 

Idenlifi cation of , ^ c 'i i. . i i. • 

the Hunnic names ^'^ ^y "^ above, we find that there was a Hunnic 
in Indian Inscription or Haetaiite king, who had helped Firouz or 
on the authority of pi^ouze. This Persian king reigned from 457 
Firdousi. to484A.D. He was the son of Yazdagard I! 

(438-457). Yazdagard had, on his death bed, directed that the throne 
may be given to his son Hormuzd (Hormazd or Hormrisdas III, 457 
A,D.), The throne having thus passed to his brother Hormazd, Pirouz 
disputed it and with the help of the Hunnic king, invaded Persia and 
won the throne which was occupied by Hormuzd for hardly a year. 
Now this Hunnic or Haetaiite king, who helped Pirouz, was, accord- 
ing to Firdousi, FaghSnish (^^^^i^LiJ ),' He is spoken ofas theShih 
ofHaital {JUi, sLi) ' and also as Chaglni Shahi (,»-i^l**').' 

I think the title " Shahi "of the Indian inscription of ToramSna is 
the same as the above ShfLhi of Firdousi. I also think, that the title 
" JaQ..." in the Indian inscription of ToramUna is the same as tiiat 
ofChaganiin Firdousi's Shah-Nameh. In the Indian Inscription, the 
portion of the title which is quite legible is " JaQ... ". The other 
letters are, says Dr. Buhler,, very faint and partly doubtful." * On the 
suggestion of Dr. Fleet, he reads them as ' via' and thus takes the 
whole word to beJaOla. 1 think the faint and doubtful .letters are 
' gan' and so the whole word is Jaugan or Jaugani, which is another 
form of Firdousis' Chagani. ' Ch ' and ' J ' being letters of the same 
class, the words Chagani and Jagani are the same.' 

' Dr. Fleet's Inscriptions of the Eaiiy Gupla Kings, p. 163. No. 3 
' Ibid. " Ibid. • {bid. 

< Mecan's Calcutta Edtion. Vol. Ill, p. i]% £ Ib!d. ' lUd. 
' Epigraphia Indica, edited by Dr. Biu^efls, p. 139, jt. 1. 

* According to M. B. Dmuin, Chegan was also written " Djag^n" (lf<<nioir surles. 
Huns EphChalitn, p. ai)- 
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This Hiinnic king was called Chagani from the fact of his Huns 
being specially connected with Chagan, Chagftn seems to have been 
their favourite place. They were very eager to retain Chagan in 
their hands. Later on, when Kob&d sought the aid of the Hunnic 
, king Khoushnavdz, the latter asked the Persian king to agree, that he 
would never claim Chagan, and the Persian king agreed.' 

The identification of the above two words Shilhi and Jau (gani) of 
the Indian inscription of the Hunnic king Toram&na with the titular 
words Shdhi and Chagani of Pirdousi's Hunnic king Faghana brings 
us to, or helps us in, the identification of the name of the king himself- 
1 think, that the Hunnic king Toramlna of the Indian inscription may 
be the same as the Hunnic FagSna of Firdousi's Shahnameh. The 
identification of the titles is pretty certain. So, anyhow, this 
Toramflna, known as the Shahi and Jau (la) or Jaugani was, if not 
the same king as Firdousi's Hunnic lung known as the Shahi and 
Chaghani, at least a member of the same family or stock. 

These identifications lead us to say, that the time of the Hunnic king 
Toramfina of the Indian inscription is some time during the reign 
(457t0484A. D.)ofkingFirouz of Persia, So, I think, it was after 
this event, vis., the accession of Firouz to the throne of Persia 
with the help of the Hunnic king (A. D. 457), that the Huns may have 
turned towards India for the second invasion and made an inroad 
into it. Firouz had further wars with the Haetalite Huns, but they 
were with another king, vis., Khoushnavftz. I think, Tabari is wrong 
in naming the Hunnic king who helped Firouz to gain the throne 
of Persia as Khoushnaviz, and that Firdousi is right in naming one as 
Fagani, and the other as Khoushnav&z. 



•«> ^ y^^j^. /^ 
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In 510 A, D., Mihiragula (Mihirkula) succeeded, Toram&na. Sakala 
(SiWkot) in Punjab was his capital. He had 
Mihircula. struck his coins also. The Hunnic rule was in 

the ascendency in India in his time. It had spread far and wide be- 
yond India. Blmy&n near Herat and Baikh were two of the princi- 
pal centres of these Huns ruled over by Hun kings. One of the two 
kings of these two centres was so powerful, that he levied tribute 
from forty countries, between the frontiers of Persia in the West, to 
Khotan on the frontiers of China in the east.' A Chinese pilgrim- 
envoy, Sung-Yun, from the king of China, visited liis Court in about 
519 or 520 A- D.' It is believed that Mihirkula ruled also over the 
country of Gandhara. It is the same Mihirkula who is referred to in 
the Rajatarangini, the History of Kashmir, by Kalhana, as a wicked 
king who was opposed to the local Brahmins and who imported 
Gandhara Brahmins into Kashmir and India. The practices and 
customs attributed to him and to his Brahmins show that these im- 
ported Brahmins were Zoroastrian in their belief to some estent. 

I suspect that the Mttrichata, the builder of the sun-temple, re- 
ferred to in the above inscription, wherein Mihircula, the Hunnic king 
is mentioned, was himself a foreigner, one of the same stockof Huns to 
which Mihircula belonged. He was an Iranian Hun, who, it is very 
likely, believed in some forms of Zoroastrianism. His special refer- 
ence to the true religion (Sad-Dharma, ' Cf. Behdin) and to the 
classes of the twice-born (Dvija-gana') leads us to that inference. 

Cosmas Indicopleustes, the monk-writer, who wrote in 547 A, D., 
refers lo a king of the White Huns, named Gollas, as ruling oppres- 
sively in India and drawing large tributes. This Gollas is thoug'ht 
tobe the same as this Mihira.§T</a, "the .Attila of India. '" 

In the end, Mihircula was defeated in about 528 A. D. by an Indian 
king. He was taken prisoner and was sent away with all honour, 
due to a captive king, to his capital at Sakala (Sialkot), Taking 
advantage of the defeat of Mihircula in the south, his brother usurped 
his throne. So Mihircula went to Kashmir whose king extended to 

,' Ti'iit S. Seal's SI-Yi>ki, Buddfaist recordsaf the Westem W<>rld(iE8<), Vdl. 1, Inlni- 
duction pp. LJCXXIV il stq. for the Mission of this traveller. 
' Soini of the court customs of the Hunnic king of the CDuntt> ol Yetha (Epbthahtes), 

royal ladies of the Ye-tha CQuntry alio wear state robes, which trail on the ground three leel 
and more; they have special train-bBarara (or carrying thesfl lengthj' robes." (IHd 

p. xcn, 

> Dr. Fleets inscriptjom of the EaHyGutpa kings. No. 37, p. 161. 

' Ihd. 

' Dr, Smith's " History of India, ■" 3rd edition, p, jot. 
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him his hospitality, which he abused by raising a revolt against him 
and seizing his throne. Mihircula died in or about 548 A. D. 

The invasion of India by the Huns is said to have "changed the 
face of Northern India.'" Had their power not l)een broken, they 
would have still further changed the face of the country, 

VIII. 

Who broke the power of the Huns in India. 

Now, the question among Indian scholars is : Who broke the 
powerof the Huns in India ? Mr- Vincent Smith 
."'BStya^"^'*" S'"^^ ^^ ^'^'^ *° BMJditya (Narasimhagupta), 
the King of Magadha. He associates with him 
Yashodharman, a Raja of Central India,' as one pla^ng the 
second fiddle. He says that both these Rajas " appear to have formed 
a confederacy against the foreign tyrant." He takes the Chinese 
traveller Hiuen Tsang for his authority. Hiuen Tsang says as folltows : 

" We came to the old Town of Shdkala (She-kiHo) Some 

centuries ago, there was a king called Mo-hi-Io-kin-to (Mihiracula) 
who established his authority in this town and ruled over India. He was 
of quick talent, and naturally brave. He subdued all the neighbouring 
provinces without exception. In his intervals of leisure he desired to 
esamine the law of Buddha, and he commanded that one among the 
priests of superior talent should wait on him. Now it happened that 
noneof the priests dared to attend to his command."' Hiuen Tsang 
then says, that as no good respectable priest offered his services, to 
explain to the king the law of Buddha, an old servant in King's house- 
hold who had long worn the religious garment was put forward for the 
purpose. Mihiracula resented this want of respect towards him and 
ordered a general massacre of the Buddhist priests. " Bdliditya-raya, 
King of Magadha, profoundly honoured the law of Buddha and tenderly 
nourished his people. When he heard of the cruel persecution and 
atrocities of Mihiracula, he strictly guarded the frontiers of his kingdom 
and refused to pay tribute- Then Mihiracula raised an army to punish 
his rebellion." In the war that issued, BilSditya retired at first on 
some " islands of Ihe sea," but subsequently defeated Mihiracula and 
took him a captive. BiUditya ordered Mihiracula to be killed, but his 
mother interceded and persuaded her son to forgive him. Mihiracula's 

; Kennedy. Journal Royal -Isiatk Sodety. 1908, p, 879. 
• Smilli'i Hislory of India. 3rd odHion (.914). p. .I'S. 

" Buddhi.t R«ord> of the W«t<im World |Bk. TV). trsniiliUKl from tfag Chine* of Hiuen 
IwSC (A,D, 639) by S«mus] Bod, Vol. I, p. iSj. 
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brother ascended his brother's throne at Shakala (Sialkot), and Mihim- 
cula retired to Kashmir, where he was welcomed by the king of the 
country. But he proved ungrateful and after a short time usurped 
the throne of Kashmir.* 

According to Hiuen Tsang, who travelled from 629 to 645 A-D., the 
Mihiracula mentioned by him lived some centuries before his time. 
Mr. Vincent Smith says : " It is not easy to explain why the {nlgrim 
alleges (p. 167, Beal Records, Vol. 1) that Mihiracula lived 'some 
centuries ' before his time."' According to Mr, Smith, " Waiters is 
inclined to think that the tale told by Hiuen Tsang refers to a Mihira- 
cula of much earlier date. Dr. Fleet suggests that there may be an 
error in the Chinese text.'" 

Dr. Rundolph Hoemle differs from Mr- Vincent Smith and gives the 
sole credit of the Indian victory over Ihe Huns 
»,^' 'VI,'h ** v^.h^" *° Yashodharman (VJshnuvardhman), a Raja of 
Central India. He admits no confederacy and 
rests the claim of his hero on three inscriptions of 
Yashodliarman, which Mr. Smith sets aside as a piece of false boasting 
on the part of the king- As to this epigraphical evidence, Dr. Hoernle 
particularly refers to two inscriptions of Yashodharman at Mandasor, 
known as rana-stambhas, !>., "Columns of Victory in War.'" There 
are two columns at short distances, but the inscription on both is the 
same. One may be said to be, as it were, the duplicate of the other, 
built, perhaps with a view, that if one was destroyed, another may 
continue to proclidm the work and the victory of the king. The 
inscription on one (No. 33) is well-nigh entire, but much of that on the 
other (No. 34) is destroyed. Yashodharman thus speaks in column 33 
of his victory over the Huns of Mihiracula. " He who, spurning (the 
confinement of) the boundaries of his own house, enjoys those 
countries— thickly covered over with deserts and mountains and trees 
and thickets and rivers and strong-armed heroes (and) having (their) 
kings assaulted by (his) prowess— which were not enjoyed (even) by the 
lords of the Guptas whose prowess was displayed by invading the 
whole (remainder of the) earth (and) which the command of the chiefs 
of the Hunas, that established itself on the tiaras of (n^any) Ungs 
failed to penetrate .•,*.. ..he to whose two feet respect was paid with 



t Jounul Kojal Anitic Society, 1903, p. J49, «( Hq. Vidt bIm tW of 1909, f.*9,H tm^. 
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complimentary presents of the (lowers from the lock of hair on th« top 
of (his) head by even that (famous) King Mihiracula.'" 

Mr. Vincent Smith' says, that Yashodharman, in this inscription ot 
his, took to himself false credit and that Hiuen Tsang, the great 
Chinese traveller very properly gave the credit to B&l&ditya- Dr. 
Hoernle doubts the authority of Hiuen Tsang in this matter, sapng 
that his account is romantic, though based on some truth. He says, 
that the authority of a contemporary inscription of King Yashodhar- 
man is far greater than that of Hiuen Tsang, who came to India 
much later, and who bases his version on what he had heard. That 
being the case, Yashodharman was properly the person who broke the 
power of the Huns. 

The Vikrama era began in S7 B. C, It is now geii'erally believed, 
that there existed no King Vikramaditya at that 

The Indian Tf». ^^ ^„j ^^^^^ (he era latterly known by his 
name of the UalwB name, was then, m those early times, known as 
era into that of the the Malwa era. Dr. Fleet thus sums up the ex- 
Vilcraraa era, and pianation of the change of the name : "The word 
its connection with ^ ., . ,^. ^l ■> r . 

the event of the In- vtirama, from which the idea of the King 
vaaion of the Hues. Vikrama or Vikramaditya was evolved, most 
Yashodharman, the p^perly came to be connected with the era by 
Vikramaditya. , . , .l t , ■ - 

the poets, because the year of reckonmg ori- 
ginally began in the autumn, and the autumn was the season of com- 
mencing campaigns, and was, in short, the vikrama-iala or war- 
time."* Dr. Hoernle differs from this explanation, and thinks, that 
there did exist a king of the name of Vikrama. Who was that King ? 
Dr. Hoernle says, that Vikramiditya {i.e. , the Sun of prowess) seemed 
to he the popular title of the kings of Malwa during the later times of - 
the Gupta Emperors, who lived and ruled in turbulent times, requiring 
great power in war matters, just as SSlSditya (i.^., the Sun of good- 
ness or peace) was the title of Harshavardhana ofKanouj. He thinks, 
that it was the above King Yashodharma of Malwa, that was known 
by the popular title of Vikramaditya. 

The Rajatarangini of Kashmir by Kalhana says (Bk. Ill), that tliere 
reigned " at Ujaina, Kii^ Vikramaditya called Hersha as the sole 
sovereign of the world ". It includes Kashmir in the territories of that 
king. It also speaks of a foreign King Mihiracula being defeated. 

' CoipiM laKriptiomim Indicaium, VoL HI laicriplioiu of the Early Gupta Kinga and 
tlHir niecanon by Joha VaithfuU Floet (1S8S) pp. 147-4A. Iiucripdon No. yf. Stons pDar 
bucdptiod of Yaahodhannitn st MAndafior in th« MHodaJaor diatrict of Sdndja^s iaaamttu 
In tiu Western Malwa division of Csitral India. 

' Early History of India end. Edition p. jdi, 

3 Quoted in Journal of tbe Royil Ailatic Society ol 1904, p. i». 
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The Mandasor inscription, above referred to, of Yashodharma also 
refers to Kashmir as one of his dominions, underthe words " ihe 
tablelands of the Himalaya," and it also refers to the overthrow of 
Mihiracul a by Yashodharma. So, it appears, that the Vikramaditya 
referred to by the Kashmir history as ruling in Ujjain and defeating 
Mihiracuia, is King Yashodharma who is associated by his Inscriplion 
with Kashmir and Mihiracuia. 

Dr. Hoernle further adduces (a) numismatic and (£} literary evidence 
to support Yashodharma's (Vikramaditya's) connection with Kashmir 
and his claim to be the successful opponent of the Huns. 

(a) There are some coins known as the coins of Yashovarman, and 
they are believed to belong to the series of Kashmir coins. But, there 
has been no king of Kanauj of the name of Yashovarman who held 
Kashmir- So, Dr. Hoernle says, that this Yashovarman of the coins 
belonging to the Kashmir series, is the same as the Yashodharma of 
the Mandasor inscription and of the Kashmir History, the Raja- 
taran^ni of Kalhana. 

(6) Tradition says, that there were " nine gems " nava-ratna, i.e., 
nine learned men in the Court of Vikramaditya. Kalidasa is believed to 
be one of these best learned men of the time, who lived in the Court of 
Yashodharman. Another learned man was Varaha Mihira. This fact of 
some learned men (ratna) living in the Court of Yashodharma and also 
in theCourtof Vikramaditya according to the tradition, points to the pro- 
bability of Vikramaditya and Yashodharman being the same sovereign. 

The literary evidence of Yashod barman's connection with the 
conquest of Kashmir is further supplied by Pro- 
EvWence^*""''''^ ^^^^"^ ^^'^^ '"^° discovers it in Kalidas's 
Raghuvamsa. Kalidasa seems to have drawn 
hispictureoftlie description of the conquest of his hero Raghu from 
an account of the conquest of a contemporary king in whose court he 
lived. Professor Pathak' concludes, that this contemporary King 
was Yashodharman, who took a note of his digvijaya in his Man- 
dasor inscription on the " Column of Victory ". The Kunkuma men- 
tioned in Kalidas's poem is the well-known saffron of Kashmir. 

Dr. Hoernle adds to Professor Pathak's evidence, a further evidence 
supplied by the landmarks given in the Mandasor inscription and in 
Kalidas's Raghuvamsa ' to show, that the above referred to king, the 
contemporary of Kalidas, was Yashodharma (about 499-550 A. D.). 

■ Jouraal, B. B. E. A. Bocltrly, Vol, XIX, p. 39. 

■ One of Hie laadmarkB in Kalidas's Raghuiaiiiga is the WesUrn Country where nileil 
ibr FAisska and olher triba from the Weet This reEen la tfae nile of the Persian* oor Ihe 
Wentern part of India, over Gujarat, Kathiawad, Cutcb, Sind, tec. 
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Mr. Monmohan Chakravati diSers from Professor Pathak, and thinks, 

., „. , that the contemporary king- from whose series of 

Mr. M. ChalEra- n- .■/ > . . . ^ , •■ 

vati on the ques- conquests Kalidas drew his picture of tlie digvi- 
tion. iv of his hero Raghu, was Skandagupta and 

Yashodharma- One of his arguments for his 
conclusion thus refers to an event in the history of Persia : 
Kalidas, in his Raghuvamsa, refers to the defeat of the Persians 
(Parasika) on the frontiers of India. Mr. Chakravati identifies this 
event with an event in the reign of ihe Persian King Piruz (Firuz) 
(457-484), the son of Yazdagird II. As we saw above, Flruz had come 
into great contact with the Ephtalites who are otherwise spoken as 
the White Huns, Khazars, &c. These Ephthalites had helped 
him against his brother in securing Ihe throne of Persia, but 
latterly he fell out with them. He alternately won and lost, but 
was at last killed in a battle with them in 484 A. D. Tlie 
Ephthalites or the White Huns overran Persia. Their further fight 
was brought off by an annual subsidy by Persia. In this war, the 
Persians are believed to have lost a portion of thdr eastern territories 
on the frontiers of India. 

Mr. Chakravati thinks, that Kalidas in his Raghuvamsa refers to 
this defeat of the Persians and Co their loss of their eastern dominions. 
As this happened in about 484 A. D., when Skandagupta was ruling, 
he thinks that the contemporary of Kaliilasa was Skandagupta and not 
Yashodharman. But Dr- Hoernle says, that it is not this event that is 
alluded to in the Raghuvamsa, because Piruz had lost in this war only 
Gandhara, and not the country on the direct frontiers. So, it is a later 
event. It is the event of Kav&dh (Kob&d) fighting on the side of his 
brother-in-law, the Hunnic King. With the help of the Huns, he 
removed his brother Jamasp from the throne (499 A. D-). He died in 
531 A. D- Thus the Persian KavSdh {488 or 489-531) was a contem- 
porary of the Indian Yashodharman (490-550). The Huns had warred 
against Yashodharman, and in this war, they may have been helped 
by Kavidh who had married a diu^htcr of the Hunnic king. In<this 
war, wherein he fought on the side of the Huns as their ally, he lost 
some of his eastern provinces, especially the province of Sindh. It is 
this loss that Kalidas refers to as the defeat of the Persians (Parasikas). 

We do not learn from Flrdousi's Shahnamah anything about the loss 

of any territories on the frontiers of India either 

Evidence from by Firouz or by Kobid. Tabari and Majoudi 

™' also do not speak directly of any loss of Persian 

territories on the frontiers of India. Tabari indirectly refers to such a 

loss. While speaking of the conquests of Naoshirwan, he says : " Then 
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Naoshirwfin desired to possess equally a certain portion of Hindustan. 
Me made a large army, with a distinguished general at its head 
march against Hindustan (and) against Serandib where lived its 
king, . . This (Indian) lung surrendered to him all the coun- 

tries in the neighbourhood of Oman which had already been ceded to 
Persia in the time of Behramgour'. " 

What we learn from this passage is this : A part of India on its 
frontiers belonged at one time to Persia under Behramgour, Between 
the time of that monarch and that of Naoshirwan, it had passed back 
from the hands of the Persians into the hands of the Indian lung- 
We do not know in whose reign it so passed. But, looking to the history 
of the feigns of two of the several intervening kings, we find that it 
may be either in the reign of Firouz who was killed in the war with 
Che Haetalite Huns, or in that of Kobfid, who also had friendly and 
unfriendly relations with them. Of these two, the reign of KobSd 
was much weaker. He had to meet the brunt, both, ofakindof 
civil war and a foreign war. So, possibly it was during his reign, that 
a part of India which belonged to Persia in the reign of Behramgour, 
passed into the hands of the Indian king. Ma^oudi also does not throw 
any light on the question- What we learn from him Is simply this ; 
" The kings of Hind and of Sind and of all the countries on the north 
and south concluded peace with the king of Persia (Naoshirwan)." The 
Indian king writes a letter "to his brother, the king of Persia, 
master ofthe crown and the banner, Kesr Anaoushirawan. " 

u^^jj^h jrliflv^-L* ^)^ <JU ^1 ^1) 

On weighing the arguments on both sides, including the appeals to 
the relations of the Huns to the Sassanide Per- 

My view of the gians, I am inclined to say, that the credit of 
crushing the power of the Huns in India belongs 
to Yashodharman. The authority of the Chinese traveller is a later 
authority and a second-hand authority. Again, there is one statement 
of this traveller, which leads us to pause before taking his statements 
as authentic. He places the Hunnic king Mihircula some centuries 
ago. * If that be true, the date of Baladitya and also that of Yasho- 
dharma are carried some centuries ago. This is contrary to facts. 

■ Translated from Zoieobttg'i Preach TranElstlon. Vol II, p. ui. Chap. 41. 
' Mafoudi par B. DeMeynard, Vo[. II, p. lai. 

■ Baal's Buddhist Recvnk. Vol. I, f. 169. 
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, Now, as opposed to this doubtful authority of the Chinese pilgriili- 
traveller, who sfieaks {<i) some time after the event, and (i) that on 
second-hand information, and {c) upsetting the chronological order of 
time, we have (a) the contemporary aut'hority and (6) that the first 
hand authority, (c) supported by a proper chronol<^ical order of dates 
of Yashodharraa's own inscriptions. 

It is suggested that the court-poet of Yashodharman inay have given 
■ false credit to his royal patron on his inscriptions. Biy: we must bear 
in mind, that kings have some reputation to uphold. If Yashodhar- 
man had not been the real victor, he would not have dared to get a 
wrong inscription put up. He ran the risk of being taken for a 
braggart or boaster by his contemporaries, by both, the princes and the 
peasants' The court-poet may be allowed to praise his royal master 
and even to deify him, if he liked ; but he would not be allowed to 
subject Iiis master to public ridicule by attributing to him a feat or 
exploit which he did not do. To exaggerate in praise is one thing, 
but to state an untruth and to attribute a feat to the king which he 
did not do is another thing. The latter, instead of raising the king 
in the estimation of his contemporaries, his own subjects, would lower 
him. From all these considerations, I think that the real credit of 
breaking the power of the Huns belonged to king Yashodharman. 

As said above, the History of the.Sassanian kings of Persia has been 
' apptealed to, in determining the question of destroying the power of the 
Huns in India. In this connection, there is one point which seems to 
me to be important. If Kalidas refers to a defeat of the Persians, it 
is Bibr.e likely that he refers to a defeat at the hands of his ow^ 
people, the Indians, and at the hands of a kingofhisown country,' 
and not to a defeat at the hand of others,— the Huns-:-who were also 
hostile to his people and his country. S(>, it is more likely that the 
event referred to the later event of Kavadh's reign as pointed out by 
Dr. Hoernle. . Frorrt all this rather long review of events, we find that 
it was king Yashodharma, who broke the power of the Huns and it 
was he who was known as Vikramaditya, 
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A Copperplate Inscription of Khandesh. 
{Read on yntk March 1916.) 
About the end of November last, Mr. P. B. Gothaskar, the Assistant 
Secretory and Librarian of the B. B. R. A. Society, 
Introduction. ^^^ ^^^ ^^ decipherment, a copper-plate grant. 

The Persian inscription on this plate forms the subject of my paper. 
In his subsequent letter, dated 19th January 1916, in reply to my 
inquiries about the pla.ce where the copper-plate was found, 1 was 
told that it belonged to Mr. Plunket, Assistant Postal Censor, Bombay, 
who had the plate " from a Bhil somewhere near the border of the 
Nizam's Dominions near the Ellora caves," and that " he secured it as 
of antiquarian interesL" 

1 beg to thank Maulawi Sayjid Aniiru-d-din of Naosari for helping 
me in detiphering some words here and there. I also beg to thank 
Mr. G. Yazdani for suggesting the reading of sortie doubtful words, 
and for placing at my disposal in that connection a Persian manus- 
cript said to be compiled by Shah Nawaz Khan (1699-1757), the author 
of the Ma'athint-l (/mars' (Elliot, Vol, VII, pp. 189-191]. This manus- 
cript, as stated by Mr. Yazdani, is " a sort of statistical account of the 
political divisions of the empire at that period (early eighteenth cen- 
tury), written very much on the tines of the Gazetteers of modern days^" 
Text, 

J) ;ls'l ^yM{^) y^j ilrt 



^ijfjifA^ 






I For J ^y ' t^ ''*- ^"V^ "'<'' I'S'litN luminous. brilHwil, mhalted. 
' Artii is a. Dddum Hinf word nsmng a ' sunuune' (Sbakespeu-'i HhUlfii 
Dietionatyt p. 9a). It cdrrapond* to Gujarali ala^. 
' PnlupstliaBhUala tribe of IbeBUls. EhandeiA Ciaelietr .p. 83. 
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A OOPFSR-FLATS INSCKIPnoS' OF KHANDBSH. 331 

A Grant (tanad) from the Court (or dignified presence kuzuri ot Pit 
Paulad, the brilliant in splendour (lit. brilliant in rays) in the 
province (ruidA) of Khande^, in the district (larkdt) of Midher, 
of auspicious foundation, in the sub-district {pargunak) oi . . , 
Kalna in the village (mawsa*) of Akar. The village of Akar has been 
given as a ^ft by the court of the above Pir Paulad for braveiy and 
firmness in cultivating and making habitable (waste lands) to Vem 
Achut Paiel, son (rf'Raoji Patel of the community of Marathi, of the 
tribe of More and to Haulu N^k, son ol Achut Naik* Bhll of the 
tribe of Bariri. 

Land of cultivation, 60 (bighas) * (near) the southern strsam 
(namely) in the zone of black (soil) and also the settled Haqq* (lit. 
privilege or right), -viz., from cultivable lands seven bojh' dr head loads 
of the grain produced in the land, may be given accf>rding to propor- 
tion (i.e. proportionately), and the rate for the removal {tUhantni* lit 






hasbeiBWtoagtjvdttBiiJii.tbmHiiUahoiiet benic b 



ma wu " I quantitj of lauil fin foi 1d^ by 6a bnml. Sbaid 
nsth at bnaJth or aceu io ciiber. it b brnugfal iato iqiiua 

meAHure Bad A^e to ooABM ol 3Akj Bqivn ££■ 3,600 square ^■=0,604 ■]' 

yu^-o's^orioaiewbataiontbiuihalf ■nacrg" {Ain-i-^iiari by JunI, VoL II. p. &i, 

< /fajf i^- ■ Wd lean bom C^ptsin Gnbam's irude on Ibe Bbns (/liilariial 
Skrlch of Ihe Bkiel Tribii iiAiMtitg the Pmvinet b/ Kkan^rsh In Tki Sdsdiimifnm Or 
KeiardioflktBemtayGiivtrHinenl.Ho.'SXVS.KewStrialiSgiUp. 119. (Scpantg print, 
p, 11}. that du word' Huk' or ' Huck ' wm a tfchnical Ifrm m laed amnng the BhgM. Tbc 
Bhil Nniki had n«ular ' Hiiki,' t*., r^hu or privilegn, wfienAy Ibey [ccavtd evrif ymi 
Homedmig tn hand frofa every village of the dutrict. Wb^vi the BritHh GovDramenl beeaa to 
ime a cmdliatarT policy to nibdur and improve thae hill tribn a " regular payment of a 
cinaiD lum of DWHT ~ was at ioiglh introducBil " id lieu of thar ' Ifulii'. H'hicfa.had bc« 
berrCofore lacorcd i* kind from mery nllage of the diMiict." 

= Hind. /.isi^*l iojh, " load, neigbt ; (in agriculluial language) about j dhaias of oonT" 
(John ShakopMi'a Hindaitani Engliih Dictiamt'y.'t 

' From Ulhana. a Hinduatani word of Sanilirit oiiein. 
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lifting up) of the grain may be given in proportion.' And in carclul- 
ness for (watching) the custom-post (chauii) on the road of ingress and 
egress, they may remain watchiul for the orders of Government. The 
lanad may be presented' {i.e., shown) to all the people of business 
and royalty. ' 

Recognising the urgent' order and injunction'' ihey should not 
exercise any disobedience of the order in any way or in any manner so 
long as (this sanad is held by the donees). Year 1017 Hijri on the 
twelfth(i2th)day of the month, Sha'ban, Thursday," 

To understand properly the divisions of the country mentioned in 

the grant, one must understand the divisions as 

■ Diviiwon of Und ^riown in the Mughal times. The Ain-i- 

in Mutdial times. ,,,... .. 

Akbatt helps us a little in this direction. It says .' 

"Each- Subah is divided into a certain number oi sarkdrs axti each 

■ Qarmah. copjectur«, «inulaiTly, ByinEiietryj correflpotideaicsp Tvffularily. ord«r, 
" Or it may mean, " thft sanad may br taJcdd aa pretented by all poopl«-" 

' Rejvashna may be a BiiBtakc for rSjvansi jiiij j7 1 J a Hindi word of Sarsknt 

•i^iii. meaning ' of royal dncenl'. Il is also Ihe □■mo ol s Rajput (ribe, 
' Abyad. most urgent. 

■ The word, sa it ii wrillen, can be read otherwiir, but it »ems to be mjsivritten for ^fi lii 
(f a^^tan). /.{.. iojuaction order. 

■ "The Utter- portion of Ibe lanad beguioinB from \J^£ I ij iO*™j ""V aIw)to 
translated Chui :- 

[(Theen'tireiwodueeof) the duty Jij^iai of the cullivalad land watered by tbe Southern 
atreaiB, namely, from the place whoBce the black (cotton soil area h^na) ;'and alio the fiied 

duced in the land, according to .-ipproiimate calculation, should be paid (by Viru Achul Patel 
and HaalO Naik to PIr PauladS pavernmenl.) The ta. on the removal of the com should 
bIm be paid in proportion lo tbe grass quanlily. They (Vlru and HaolfO should also be 
mindlul of the ordw^ of Gosemmeni (Psr Paulad) in oiereising a careful watch on the ingress 
and egress (of the. illagel. The M«rf (i, issued) f,om the presence <o( Pir Pauad) leal] 
offidals and tai-eolloctora (?) at present holding office, who should tolloiv the injunctions and 
Sections contaiaed in the orders, and should not disobey them in any circumstances or in 
anymannerso long aa(theMin«i/ia held by the donees). 10.7 A.H., on Ibe ml. aia'ban. 

The verba J^ i^j and J.W U in Knes 9 and 10 of Che Pernan l«t should have been in the 
plural iDrn— <Uj <^ and JjLwL Tbe dot of thfnr ^^ seeins to have been omittrd 
timnghthe carele»ness of the engraver. 

The donor, while beiitowing the village on Vira and HanlQ for tb^ services in coTonianK 

produce of the siity highai of the black cotton Hil, a fiXed rate on other cultivaUe lands, and 
the Ulbiviani lai. Further, he has bound Che doneet with the duty of keeping watch on the 
ingifn and egress of the •illage io return for the gill made to them. Such conditions sliU 
prenQ with resard to the colonludon 'of~ the dsolate areas tec^niclHy called 
e IjO. J ijl^j '• >" *)» I>BceBn "—Mr. G. Yazdad.) 
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saridr into fiargandis or -mahals (used as equivalent expressions)."^ In 
Akbar's time "His Majesty apportioned the Empire into twelve 
divisions, to each of which he gave the name of Sti£aA . , , , . . 
Wlien Berar, Khandesh and Ahmadnagar were conquered, their 
number was fixed at fifteen." 

Now let us examine the names of the places mentioned in the 
copper plate. The place, to which the grant be- 
, fbe^rant*"*^ longs, is the village ofAkar in Khandestj. Thfere is 
'" ^ " no doubt about the reading of the name ' Khan- 

desh' as given in the plate. Khandesh formed one of the several 
subdks in the Mughal times. " It was one of the countries that wa» 
lately constituted a jtti«A by AJibar. According to the Atn-t-Aibari, 
Khandesh was named Dandesh by Akbar after its conquest. It says 
" Danyal (a son of Akbar) was appointed governor of the newly con- 
quered territory, which was called by Akbar Dandesh (.a combination 
of the words DSnyal and Khandesh)." (Blochmann's TtanslaiioM, 
Vol. I, p. 336 and n, Nawab Samsamu-d-Dauiah's MS. says the saine 
thing.) 

Tlie village of Akar, to which the grant of land refers, is described 
as belonging to the subdh of Khandesh and to the sarledr of Mulhir, 
Akar is spoken of as a fort. 

A j»i<iA or province in Mughal times was divided, as said above, 
into several joridw or districts. The*a»*arof the grant is Mulhir. It 
is variously written as Moolir, Molir, or Malir (Elloit 111, 256, VII, 66, 
309, 311, 312, 472). "It lies abouthalf way a little west of aline 
drawn from Chandor to Nandurbar (Ibid-, VII, p. 66, n.i). Mulhir 
and Saihir are said to be the strongest of the forts of Bagliina {/bid., 
66). The Hyderabad MS. also speaks of it as a qasbdi. 

The two words after the name of the sarkdr seem to be Khujasid 
bunydd", 1. e., "Auspicious foundation," We come across some words 
of praise or good auspices in connection with places in other writings 
also. For example " Bandar-i-mubdrak-i-SuTat" , i. e., " the auspicfous 
portof Surat." .'Xurangbad is spoken of as Khujastdbvnydd {Elliot 'VW, 
"94. 256, 305)- . 
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The saridrs, which are sulKlIvisions of a su&di, were in Mugbal 
times divided into parganahs or provinces. The province of Ralna is 
spoken of in the State MS. as being in the possession of Nizamu-U 
Mulk. In one place, it is spoken of as makaJl, and in another, as sarkdr 
{Elliot VI, p. 102). It was taken by Abul Fazl in the 461!] year of 
Akhar's reign. Its governors are spoken of as qaVadan (Sfa'asiru-I- 
Umard of Nawab Samsamu-d-Daulah, Shfth NawSz Khftn, edited bv 
Maulavi Mirza Ashraf Ali (1891. Vol. Ill, p. 117, 1-18 ; p. 420, 11. 5-6)'. 
The word before this name may possibly be ' rud', i.e.^ river, because 
in the State MS. we read oi Ab-i- Kdltia. 

. The name of the person granting the land is Pir Paulad. This word 
The Graator occurs thrice in tht plate. The first time on the 

right-hand top-corner, where it is written ^-^J^jii 
witlioul the three nuktdhs or dots under the second pe ; the second 
lime in the first line, where it is properly written with the nukldhs as 
^'^Ji jif '• t'le third time in the third line, where it 
occurs without ■ the uuktahs as in the right-hand top-corner. TTie name 
is that of a Muhammadan. We learn from Tariih-i-Mubdrak Shdhf 
that Paulad* was a Muhammadan name. We da not know who he 
was. We know of one Pir connected with Khiindesh. He was Pir 
Muhammad Khan of Shirwan, referred to in the Ain-t-Akbari (No. 20) 
in the list of the Grandees of the Mughal Empire. " Pir Muhammad 
was a Mulla, and attached himself to Bairam in Qandahar. Through 
Bairam's influence he was raised to the dignity of Amir on Akhar's acces- 

' sio" Whilst in Gujarat, Pir Muliammad heard of 

Bairam's disgrace, and returned at once to Akbar who made him a 
Kh^. In 968, he was appointed with Adham Khan to conquer M&lwah 

• ■ In 969, he defeated Ba;! Bahadur He then made a 

raid into Khandes, which was governed by Miran Muhammad Shah, 
(and) sacked the capital Burlianpur.'" He perished while crossing the 
Narbadah at night when defeated by Baz Bahadur. Possibly the 
Pir Paulad of our plate was a descendant ol this Pir. Or, per- 
haps, this Pir Paulad may be a descendant of the Pir Roshanais 
of King Akhar's time. The Tabaqdt-i-Aibari,' thus speaks of 



this Pir: " In former times,' a Hindustani soldier had ci 

I Pulnd Turk iacha. ElUei, Vol. IV, pp. 6*.? 
f Blocbminn's T'Htislaiivt, V«]. I, p. 3n. 
pp. 69. 71, :5go. 61s. VoL II, p. )«j. 
= Elliot. Vol. V, pp. 4S>.ji. 
,* ." Twenlvfivi yean before Ihia {im Hiiii)i" 1 
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the Afghans and $et up a, heridcal sect.^ He induced many foolish 
people to become his disciples and he gave himself the title of Pir 
Roshanai. He was dead, but his son Jalala, a youth of about four- 
teen, came in the year 989 H. to wait upon the Emperor as he was 
returning from Kabul. He was kindly received ; but after a few days 
Ms evil disposition induced him to* take flight, and go off - to tVe 
Afghans. There he raised disturbances, and gathering a good num- 
ber of nfen around him, he shut up the roads between Hindustan and 
Kabul. In order to repress this base sect of Rashanais, whose base- 
ness will be hereafter described. His Majesty placed Kunwar Man 
Singh in command and gave him FWbuI in Jagir," Later on, we read 
that " Saiyid Hamid Bukhari, formerly one of the nobles of the 

Sultans of Gujarat was sent to Peshawar 

for the repression of the Roshanai sectaries. They had assembled 
about 20,000 foot and 5,000 horse to attack him. He and a few men 
who were with him at the time fought and perished. The Emperor 

-sent Zain Khan Koka and with ' 

a large force to subdue these heretics, who occupied the Khaibar 
Pass, and closed the road between Kabul and Hindustan. 
Kunwar Man Singh marched from Kabul and attacked and 
defeated them in the Khaibar and put a great many of them to the 
sword. He then occupied, Jamrud and left a detachment in the 
Khaibar. The adiective applied to Pir Paulad, Ldmi imtiar, i.e., 
brilliant in rays," suggests that possibly he was either one of tlie de- 
scendants or one of the sect of Pir Roshna"!, because the word, Rosh- 
naValso means 'luminous'. 'That this Pir Paulad was a man of some 
■consequence, appears from the use of the-word ' Husur ' before his 

In the grant where the names of the holders of the lands are men- 
■ Th I Rhii tioned, we find the terms Bhil, Mori, Naik and 

Mori Naik etc.' Patel. We will now see what are the significations 
mentioned in the of these words. The words Paid and Naik are 
^^°'" referred to in Captain Graham's Paper entitled 

""' Historical Sketch of the Bhil Tribes inhabiting- the Province of 
Kkdndesh." ' Patels were the heads of villages. The Naiks 
■were the chiefs of the village Bhils. Formerly, " the chief 
TJaiks of the Purguna, on the occurrence of a vacancy, liad the right 
of appointing the Jagia (watchman) ;'but from long possession, the 



■ Sm ■• S€!ecta»!/rom the ncBrdt if Itu Bamlny Go-.tmmtni." Xo, XXVI, New Sen» 
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village cx^upation in time became hereditary, and the n-atchmen, as 
members of the community, were bound alone to t>b«y the Patel, the 
head Of the vilJage."' 

In the History of Khandesh we find mention of several Bhil Naiks.' 
The wOrd Ndyak seems lo have been a titular word in the Mughal times. 
We read of the ' Nayak of Mysore ' in some of the papers of the 
English Factories. ' 

The Kkindesh Gasetteer ssiys : " Khandesh Bhils may conveniently 
be arranged under three group!.; plain Bhils, hill and forest tribes, and 
mixed tribes . . . The large class of commoner plain Bhils and 
most of the wilder hill and forest tribes are broken into an .endless 

number of small clans such as Pa var, Mali -. 

Mori." ' The last word explains the use of the word Mori in the- 

" Among the plain Bhils disputes are generally settled by reference 
to a council {panch). Each of the wilder mountain tribes has an. 
liereditary chief, naik, some of whom were formerly men of great 
power, and were served by the Bhils with wonderful faithfulness. 
Each chief has an hereditary minister, pradhdn or ciaitdkri, also a 
Bhil, As is the case with Mhars and Mangs, Bhll organization is by 
districts and by single villages. Tlie district pargana consists of a 
given area or group from ten to twenty villages, and, as its headman, 
the Naik, receives through his minister all requests for arbitration. 
committees, paachs . ."' 

" The present Khandesh cultivators are Kunbis, Mhars. . . . Bhils 
. . . Bhils are found here and there tilling on their own accounts 
Some of the younger Bhils take yearly service, joWnni, with Kunbis. 
and other cultK-ators, but most of them are small land-holders or hire- 
fields from Gujar and other capitalists on the share, ffavand, principlfe.. 
The land-holder gains most by the bargain. He provides the land and. 
seed, and the Bhil, the labour, cattle and tools." 

The present condition of the Bhil cultivator in the North-West of 
Khandesh is special. There, the landlords are mostly Gujarcapitalists,. 



m Foster (1915I, Introduction, 
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not peasant proprietors, and the BhUs were formerly contented to 
serve for clothes and food, liquor now and then, and a small sum of 
money whenever their children were married,' 

Of the size of the holdings in Kbandesh, the Khandesh Gasetleer 
The aiie of the ^ays : " In drj' crop land, from two to four or 
holding' referred to five hundred acres is a large, from seventy-five to 
in the Grent, ^^^ hundred and fifty a middle sized, and from ten, 

to twenty-five a small holding. In garden lands from twenty to forty 
acres is a large, from ten to twenty a middle sized, and less than ten 

a small holding Fifty acres of dry crop land will, 

unless in seasons of failure of rain, support a husbandman, his wife, 
two children and one field labourer, jd/rfdr comfortably without the 
money-lender's help."' Now, as the holding of the grant under con- 
sideratiorv is for dry crop land, and as it consists of 60 bighas, i. e., 
about 30 acres, it can be classed as a small holding. 

The figures which give the date of the Grant are not clear. First 
of all, one finds that the last figure, -i.e., the last 
Grim ''^'^ "^ ** "^ '"^^ right-hand side may stand for ' 2 ' or ' 7 '. 
But the form of the figure ' 3 ' in the last line, in 
the figures for number 12, enables us to say, that it is not ' 2 ' bijt ' 7.* 
There is no doubt a g Th 

long empty space be fig ( ) fifc •* 

From this gap on m 

no other preceding fig H 

17. But the very be 

thirteen centuries h 

conclusion. And 1 pe m 

some figure writ fl 

letters of the word jju„ mm T 

nuktdi of nun in tanat seems to have been joined to it. This would 
giveus the year of the tablet as 117 Hijri. But that date also is^ not 
at all acceptable, because the language of the grant does not show it 
to be of so remote from our time. We take it then that the writer has 
omitted some figure between 1 and 17. Which one ? It would seem 
that if any figure has been omitted by the engraver of the plate, the 
chances are that he omitted a zero, because that consists ot a single 
dot like the nuktdks or dots which he often omitted elsewhere. So, 
we take it. Chat the figure between i and 17 is zero. Thus the year 
may be 1017. The form of the figure over the last letters of the word. 
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jinal may be read as 9. In that case we must not look for any omitted 
figure between 9 and 17 ; otherwise, the number waiild be nine thousatid 
some unknown hundred and 17, All these considerations give us the 
■following two dates more or less probable : — 
917 Hijri. 
1017 Hijri. 
"Which of these two is the correct date? It seems that it is 1017. 
TTie Muhammadan date of the.«nonth and the day of the week help us 
to the conclusion. The day of the week mentioned is Panj shanbah,i^., 
Friday, and the date is the izth and the month is Sha'ban. Now we 
find as a matter of fact, that in 1017 the twelfth of Sha'ban was 
Friday, Tltis settles our doubts and fixes the date. 

The condition of Khandesh in Hijri 1017, which seems to be the 
date on the copper plate, was rather unsettled. "The Mu^ials(in 1600) 
found the Bhils haI^^working and loyal subjects and under the 
Murals they seem to have continued quiet and orderly." 

I I am indebted to my friend Mr. Meherjibhoy NusKmanji Kuka loc kiodly calculating 



4th November, ijri 
iithNovembfT, 1608 
»th of Sha'ban was on Friday m 
. i6aS, the time of King Jahangir. 
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APPENDIX TO THE PAPER ON THE ANCIENT HISTORY 
OF THE SUEZ CANAL. 

When I wrote my Paper on the Ancient History of the Suez Canal, 
I could not procure a copy of Aristotle's work (Meteorologies, I, 14) 
which refers to the Canal. I am lAuch indebted to Father Zimmermann 
for kindly sending me thereafter tlie following translation of the passage. 

From Aristotle, JMeteokologics, I., 14. 
'I The whole country of the Egyptians whom we consider to be the 

.oldest nation, appears as artificial in the sense of being the work of the 
. river. A mere look at the country will show this. The same is 

. clearly proved by the tract of land adjacent to the Red Sea. One of 
itlie kings tried to build a canal leading from the Red Sea to the Nile, 

, thinking it would be of no small uSe to the whole tract of land be- 
. tween the two. Sesostris is given as the first in andent times who 
undertook the work. But he fouftd that the level of the Red Sea was 
higher than that of the land of Egypt. Hence Sesostris first and after 
him Darius stopped digging, less the (sweet) water of the Nile might 
be spoiled hy the sea water which would be mixed with it. From this 
it follows that all that must once have been one continuous stretch of 
sea. For this same reasoii also Lybia, famous for Aipmon's oracles is 
lower and holtower than the region below would lead you to expect. It 
is clear that, the filling up gradually taking place there appeared salt 
lakes and dry land. The former, of course, drying up more and more 

disappeared finally altogether. But also those (tracts) which reach to 

the Maoatic lake have through the alluviation of the rivers grown so 

much that nowadays only much smaller tradmg vessels 'are able 10 

enter it than 60 year? before," 
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Adriatic, the 

AferWonn (See Faridun) .. 

Afg.a^3.thB ..^ ^^^ 

Atn™ i 

Afrln ArdMravaBh . . 

OahambH 

— - Hsft-AnishiiBpandan 


;, 8, 179, 


.. 306 

;: 69.80 

2B4, 295! 


Ag.toMa.» 
AgnlFinflDa 

Ahesnenis(8eeZBnieB) '.'. 
Ahrlnura 


47.' 88, 


.. 187 
.. 49,60 

'"■ 1 

70. 76. 88 


Majn. 







" Akbarand Meheijl Rana " 
AWHT-Nimeb .. .,89, 70, 88, 3 

-itsBlnia , .. 

AMesar ".'. '■. V. 

Akau, Akscm .. .. 274,29 

AJbaionga" '.'. 

AldwMth (aerehanV) 



AlexaaileioC Epitua 



AllMasjId .. 

Allalibad '. '. 
Altani (Alanf) 
AJIaric (Alatjc) 
Allemannf, this 
Allmagne . . 

AltltiocbadtB 
Amarapuia 
AtnarSiDg. IUbA . 

AmbiolBB Faro 

Anterdgd 

Ameahaapenda 
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AAdoiMii 

ADdenib 

ADdnttoUo* 
AndTOmedei ,< 

Angclns Midi 

jtnglBa, tl» 

AngLo-BaxKiDi 
AagnUMnyn 

Antillvdd* '. 

Anqoetn dn FenoD 

Anitcsd. Pral 

" ADthTDpDictftal SocKly " 
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